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RECOLLECTIONS,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

IN  my  way  to  visit  a  friend  who  had  lodgings 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  Boulevards,  I  cross- 
ed the  Court  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Place  de 
Carousel,  both  of  which  present  some  singu- 
lar reflections.  To  hold  of  the  great  Tower 
of  the  Louvre  was  the  feudal  distinction  of 
those  Peers  and  Barons  who  held  of  the  King 
in  capite.  This  great  tower  stood  about  the 
centre  of  the  present  square  of  the  Palace,  and 
once  confined  within  its  walls  John  of  Mont- 
fort,  the  competitor  with  Charles  Blois,  for  the 
crown  of  Brittany;  Charles  le  mauvais,  King 

VOL.  in.  B 
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of  Navarre  ;  and  three  Counts  of  Flanders :  in 
one  of  the  chambers  of  this  Palace,  Henrietta, 
the  daughter  of  an  English  king  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  IV.  was  compelled  to  re- 
main in  her  bed  for  want  of  money  to  purchase 
firing  ;  and  finally  the  latter  Monarch,  and  his 
descendant  the  Duke  de  Berri,  were  laid  in 
funeral  state  beneath  its  roof,  both  the  victims 
of  assassination. 

There,  too,  stands  the  triumphal  arch  of  the 
Carousel !  But  where  are  the  proud  inscrip- 
tions which  glittered  in  golden  letters  upon  it  ? 
Ulm,  Vienna,  Austerlitz,  are  ye  then  effaced  ? 
Has  time  been  so  rapid  in  his  progress?  Ah ! 
other  hands  than  Time  have  been  busy  with  the 
boasting  legends — other  weapons  than  his  scythe 
have  erased  the  insulting  memorials — the  con- 
quered have  in  their  turn  become  the  conquer- 
ors. Where,  too,  are  the  four  Corinthian  horses, 
destined  for  ever  to  be  the  emblems  and  signs 
of  victory  ?  They  have  returned  to  Austrian 
Venice ;  where,  instead  of  crowning  the  gate  of 
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victory,  beneath  which  passed  Peers  and  Mar- 
shals in  their  onward  way  to  the  court  of 
Napoleon,  they  have  now  returned,  as  many 
other  public  characters  have  done,  to  holy 
church,  from  whence  they  look  down  upon  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  the  Venetian  world. 

The  friend  whom  I  went  to  visit  was  not  at 
home,  and  having  entered  into  conversation 
with  la  Bourgeoise^  she  mentioned  to  me  a 
circumstance  which  had  occurred  in  her  hotel 
some  time  before,  of  a  melancholy  and  unusual 
description. 

There  was  a  young  Englishman  (whose  name 
I  need  not  repeat,)  who  took  up  his  abode  at 
this  house.  He  was  tall  and  handsome,  and  be- 
came a  great  favourite  both  with  la  Bourgeoise 
and  a  young  woman  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  female 
steward  in  the  Hotel  de  Londres.  It  happened 
that  just  at  this  time  some  popular  commo- 
tion existed  in  Paris,  and  the  military  force  not 
only  paraded  but  bivouacked  in  the  streets.  All 
persons  who  assembled  together  in  these  to  an 
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amount  exceeding  three  or  four  were  ordered 
to  separate,  and  this  gave  rise  to  several 
disputes  and  arrests.  The  young  man  re- 
ferred to  was  standing  with  some  persons  in 
front  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  upon  the 
Pont  Louis  XV.  and  as  he  spoke  French  remark- 
ably well,  and  dressed  much  in  the  same  style, 
he  had  frequently  been  mistaken  for  a  French- 
man. The  officer  of  the  gend'armes  on  duty 
came  up  with  his  men  and  ordered  them  to 
disperse,  as  their  number  exceeded  the  allowed 
quantity.  The  young  Englishman,  being  of  a 
fiery  and  unthinking  nature,  refused  to  stir,  and 
at  the  same  time  made  use  of  some  strong  expres- 
sions against  the  Government.  The  gend'armes, 
however,  contented  themselves  with  taking  from 
him  a  cane  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  When 
he  applied  to  have  it  returned,  the  officer  to 
whom  the  request  was  made  refused,  and  in 
the  struggle  which  took  place,  the  young  man 
threw  open  his  breast,  crying — A  moi — a  mot ; 
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which  cry,  however,  was  not  answered.  He 
had,  by  this  behaviour,  become  conspicuous,  but 
nothing  further  happened  that  night. 

The  next  day,  as  he  walked  upon  the  Boule- 
vards, he  was  recognized  by  several  persons, 
who  saluted  him.  That  evening  he  had  been  to 
some  place  of  entertainment,  had  taken  ajiacre, 
and  was  driven  to  a  street  which  he  named,  and 
where  bivouacked  a  picquet  of  gend'armes. 
He  arrived,  alighted  from  the  coach,  and  asked 
the  fare.  The  coachman,  as  I  understood,  be- 
haved in  an  unreasonable  and  impertinent  man- 
ner, and  so  irritated  the  unfortunate  young  Eng- 
lishman, that  he  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and 
threatened  to  throw  him  into  the  kennel.  The 
coachman  called  for  help,  some  persons  collected, 
and  the  gend'armes  advanced  with  fixed  bay- 
onets. It  was  dark,  the  parties  were  irritated, 
and  a  mystery  hangs  over  the  affair ;  but  the 
event  was  that  poor  V———  was  carried  home 
to  his  Hotel  with  a  mortal  bayonet  wound. 
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He  had  a  friend,  an  intimate  and  dear  friend, 
who  was  sent  for :  he  was  a  medical  man,  and  a 
melancholy  exercise  it  was  to  him  of  his  profes- 
sion. "  There  was  another  gentleman*  too,"  said 
the  bourgeoise,  "  who  was  staying  in  the  Hotel, 
who  used  to  walk  with  him,  and  they  both  sat 
up  with  him.  He  lingered  out  the  night,  Sir," 
said  she,  "  and  once,  as  I  slept  in  the  next  room 
to  him,  I  heard  him  say,  *  It  was  my  fault,  I  only 
am  to  blame ;  let  no  notice  be  taken  of  the 
matter,  I  entreat."1  Poor  young  man  !  he  was 
rather  hasty  and  passionate  to  be  sure ;  but  it 
was  a  shocking  death  to  come  to,  and  in  such  a 
way ;  for  he  died,  Sir,  the  next  morning.  Some 
little  stir  was  made  about  it  by  your  Ambas- 
sador; but  as  the  unfortunate  deceased  had 
acknowledged  that  it  was  his  own  imprudence, 

*  Some  time  after,  in  London,  I  happened  to  mention 
this  circumstance  to  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
upon  which  he  exclaimed,  "  Why !  I  was  the  very 

person  who  sat  up  with  poor  V ,  and  knew  him 

well." 
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the  matter  dropped.  We  buried  him  at  Pere 
la  Chaise." 

Such  was  the  untimely  and  melancholy  fate 
of  this  imprudent  young  man,  and  such  were  the 
consequences  of  a  military  police.  Let  all  those 
who  delicately  exclaim  at  a  crowded  theatre, 
"  Oh  !  I  wish  we  had  some  French  gend'armes 
to  preserve  order,"  remember  that  it  was  by 
the  bayonet  of  one  of  these  men  that  their 
countryman  died  in  a  street  scuffle.  Had  this 
scuffle  taken  place  in  London,  he  would  be 
now  probably  alive. 

As  the  occurrence  I  have  just  related,  occa- 
sioned some  mention  of  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la 
Chaise,  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  that  burial 
place.  I  must  acknowledge,  at  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  wanting  taste,  that  I  do  not  like  its 
plan.  There  is  too  much  of  sentimentality,  too 
laborious  a  display  of  grief  about  its  tombs, 
hung  with  roses  and  beads,  and  surmounted  by 
little  glass  cases  of  ornaments.  They  put  one 
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in  mind  of  that  public  dinner  at  Lyons,  where 
an  empty  place  was  left  for  a  deceased  popular 
Deputy,  and  a  plate  and  knife  and  fork  laid, 
covered  with  crape,  as  if  he  intended  to  come  and 
dine  with  the  company,  like  Banquo.  The  plain 
unadorned  churchyards  of  England,  with  nothing 
but  the  green  grass,  the  thistle,  and  the  white 
headstone,  inspire  infinitely  deeper  and  more  so- 
lemn reflections  (which  must  be  the  only  advan- 
tage or  profit  to  be  derived  from  visiting  these 
silent  spots,)  than  the  garden  of  Pere  la  Chaise, 
qui  est  si  bien  arrange,  que  c'est  un  plaisir  <Ty 
alter  se  promener.    And,  will  it  be  believed,  that 
upon  All  Saints'  Day  the  gates  of  the  cemetery 
are  often  so  thronged  with  the  crowds  who  come 
there  to  weep  and  kneel  in  company,  that  the 
police  are  obliged  to  establish  the  same  regula- 
tions and  precautions  as  are  in  use  at  the  doors 
of  the  play-houses ;  and  perhaps  the  well-known 
cry  a  la  veue  resounds  around  these  beautiful 
and  affecting  tributes  to  departed  worth  ? 
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There  was  one  square  flat  stone  which  the 
guide  pointed  out  to  me,  and,  in  a  low  tone,  told 
me,  that  Marshal  Ney  lay  beneath  it.  "  This  is 
not  generally  known,"  said  he,  "  as  there  would 
soon  be  plenty  of  inscriptions  written  upon  it, 
as  there  were  upon  the  tomb  which  was  first 
erected  to  him,  and  which  was  removed  on  that 
account." 

Besides  the  remains  of  Ney,  there  are  those 
of  Massena,  of  Volney,  of  Fernan  Nunez,  of 

Davoust,  of  Labedoyere,  and  of  Astley, 

of  that  ilk  near  Westminster  Bridge !  There 
is  no  scarcity  of  epitaphs  of  all  sorts,  sentimen- 
tal, didactic,  descriptive,  and  ludicrous.* 

*  Very,  the  brother  of  the  present  very  excellent 
Restaurateur,  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre, 
and  has  the  folio wiag  epitaph  : — 

"J.  B.  VERY, 
de'ce'de*  a  Paris,  le  21  Janvier,  1809. 

Bon  frere,  ami  sincere, 
Tout  sa  vie  fut  consacree 
Aux  arts  utiles." 

B5 
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For  instance,  here  is  one  upon  a  hair-dresser  : — 

"Actif,  intelligent,  plein  de  gout  et  d'adresse 
11  fut ;  aimant  les  arts,  le  premier  dans  le  sien  ; 
Sensible  et  gen6reux,  son  coeur  gouta  1'ivresse 
Du  bonheur,  du  ge'nie,  et  de  1'homme  de  bien." 

What  an  agreeable  creature  he  must  have  been  ! 
but  I  would  rather  have  dispensed  with  the 
ivresse  part  of  the  business,  if  I  had  had  oc- 
casion for  his  professional  assistance. 

The  ground  on  which  this  cemetery  is  formed, 
belonged  originally  to  the  Jesuit  Confessor  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  purchased  it  for  his  residence. 
He  built  a  house  upon  it,  which  was  called  la 
Maison  de  Mont  Louis.  When  the  Jesuits, 
who  retained  the  house,  were  suppressed,  the 
place  was  sold,  to  pay  the  creditors  of  the  com- 
munity, and  finally,  after  passing  through  va- 
rious hands,  was  purchased  by  the  Prefect  of 
the  Department  of  the  Seine,  and  consecrated 
for  a  burial-place  in  1804.  It  stands  upon  an 
eminence,  and  commands  one  of  the  best  views 
of  Paris,  whose  lofty  domes  and  steeples,  when 
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seen  from  thence,  seem  to  triumph  over  the  pe- 
rishing dust  which  made  them,  but  which  now 
lies  around  in  ruin  and  obscurity.  Oh  !  it  is 
a  humiliating,  a  mortifying  reflection,  that  the 
tower,  which  is  formed  of  brick  and  mortar, 
has  seen  centuries  and  myriads  of  men  decay 
beneath  it,  while  its  own  foundations  stand  un- 
moved in  the  dark  heaving  tide  of  time ;  like 
the  isolated  pyramid  amidst  the  burning  bil- 
lows of  the  desert  ! 

Returning  home  along  the  Italian  Boulevards 
I  enter  Tortoni's,  and  call  for  an  ice.  "  QueUe 
glace.  Monsieur,  veut-HV  I  select  one  from  a 
long  list,  and  while  I  am  discussing  it,  I  observe 
what  is  passing  near  me.  The  promenade  has 
commenced  upon  that  portion  of  the  Boulevards 
which  extends  some  distance  beyond  the  Cafe 
Hardy,  the  carriages  drive  up  and  pour  forth 
their  contents,  and  the  gay  crowd  increases. 
There  is  a  whole  family  just  arrived,  the  mo- 
ther, father,  sons,  and  daughters.  They  make 
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for  the  chairs ;  the  women  mincing  along  with 
their  little  feet,  and  the  men  curling  the  long 
hair  which  twists  round  each  side  of  their  faces  ; 
and  playing  with  the  gold  chain  which  crosses 
their  crimson  velvet  waistcoats.  They  take 
their  seats  just  below  the  window  near  which  I 
am  sitting.  "  Mais,  Maman,  regarde  done  !  je 

fenprie.  Void  Madame etses  deux  demoiselles 

qui  arrivent.  O  mon  Dieu!  comme  elles  sont 
mises!  vraiment  elles  out  Fair  tout-a-fait  An- 
glaise!"  "  Elles  ont  raison,  Sophie ;  puisque  tu 
sais  bieri  qu'elles  veulent  attraper  ce  jeune 
Anglais  qui  est  en  pension  chez  eux,  et  qui  tfaime 

pas  nos  modes"  "  Ah,  voild  Madame  T et 

sa  fille  avec  le  Viscomte  Ma  foi !   il  fait 

bien  la  cour  a  cette  Anglaise,  et  qu'elle  est  laide  et 
passte !  mais  elle  a  des  guinees.  Tout  cela  brille  : 
car,  a  ^exception  de  leur  argent,  il  ify  a  rien  qui 
puisse  engager  nos  Franfais  a  se  marier  avec  les 

statues  Anglaises.  Mais,  Monsieur  L let  us 

take  something ;  il  a  fair  si  drole  to  sit  here  with- 
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out  an  ice  or  serbet?"  "Very  well!  I'll  step 
into  Tortoni's,  and  tell  them  to  bring  three  ices 
for  you  women  :  the  boys  and  I  will  have  some 
eau  sucree;  we  have  got  sugar  in  our  pockets,  and 
all  we  shall  want  will  be  some  carafons  of  water." 

This  arrangement  was  acccordingly  put  into 
execution ;  the  gentlemen  ascended  the  steps 
and  entered  the  Cafe,  and  gave  directions  that 
three  ices  should  be  carried  to  the  ladies,  while 
they  themselves  sat  down  at  a  table  not  far 
from  me,  and  having  procured  their  carafons  and 
a  little  bottle  of  fleur  d"  orange,  they_drew  forth 
their  sugar  from  their  pockets,  and  proceeded 
to  concoct  their  beverage.  They  had  scarcely 
commenced,  when  monstrum  horrendum !  in 
rolled  my  enormous  acquaintance.  He  did 
not,  luckily,  perceive  me,  but  crossed  over  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  placed 
himself  just  behind  the  party  I  had  been  ob- 
serving. 

"    Here,   gar$on,    portez   moi  tin   bowl  de 
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punch  all  a  Roman."  "  Monsieur  vent-il  un  bol 
tout  entier?"  "  Un  bowl  what!  Je  veux  moi 
avoir  un  bowl  de  punch,  lout  sweet"  "  Bien, 
bien,  Monsieur.'1''  And  the  two  gar$ons  raced 
away,  whispering  as  they  passed  la  dame  du 
comptoir,  who  glanced  at  my  friend,  and 
smiled.  The  Frenchmen  said  nothing,  but 
looked  at  one  another,  and  presently  the  gar$ons 
returned,  the  one  bearing  a  large  bowl  of  Ro- 
man punch,  about  four  times  the  quantity  which 
two  Frenchmen  usually  take,  un  quart  de  bol 
sufficing  for  their  shallow  pockets,  and  the  other 
a  glass  and  ladle.  The  stately  vessel  was  set 
down  before  the  Englishman,  while  I  heard  the 
French  party  whisper,  "  Ma  foil  c'est  mi  Lord 
Punch."  They  seemed,  however,  to  be  quite 
beat  out  of  the  field  by  this  splendid  display, 
and  making  haste  to  settle  their  account,  walked 
off,  while  I  took  the  opportunity  of  doing  the 
same ;  not,  however,  without  having  been  dis- 
covered, and  hailed  through  the  window,  just 
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as  I  was  effecting  my  retreat  down  the  steps. 
There  were  several  carriages  passing  at  the 
time,  however,  and  they  made  such  a  rattling  as 
to  prevent  my  hearing  clearly. 

I  returned  home  through  the  Place  de  Ven- 
dome,  across  which  the  drums  of  the  royal  gar- 
rison of  Paris  were  just  marching,  and  beating 
the  retraite.  The  distant  shops  of  the  Boule- 
vards glittered  along  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  and  a  troop  of  the  night  patrol  was  just 
trotting  slowly  among  the  trees,  wrapped  in 
their  cloaks,  and  mounted  upon  their  black  long 
tailed  horses.  At  the  other  end  stretched  the 
tall  iron  railing  of  the  Palace  garden,  in  front 
of  which  paced  backwards  and  forwards,  the 
two  grenadier  sentinels,  the  Swiss  and  the 
French  guard.  Then  the  bronze  imperial  co- 
lumn rose  up  dark  and  lofty,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Place,  crowned  by  the  Bourbon  banner, 
which  hung  motionless  in  the  still  evening. 
The  drums  gradually  rolled  off  to  a  distance, 
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and  their  sound  became  dull  and  heavy,  the 
loungers  around  me  fell  away,  and  I  remained 
alone  in  front  of  the  pillar,  which  tells  a  silent 
but  striking  tale  of  useless  conquest,  of  blighted 
ambition,  of  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  human 
projects  and  power !  Upon  its  site  once  stood 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  inscribed  to 
that  coxcomb  monarch  as,  "  Fictori  Perpetuo, 
(Blenheim,  Malplaquet,  Ramilies,)  Religionis 
Vindici,  (the  Dragonnades)  Justo,  (Fenelon)  Pio 
(Montespan,  Maintenon,  &c.)  Patri  Patriot, 
(built  palaces  and  squandered  away  some  mil- 
lions of  lives  and  money.)  * 

But  the   Pater  Patrice  was  superannuated  at 
the  Revolution;  and  in  1805,  Napoleon  caused 

•   The  following  is  one  of  those  witty  songs  in  which 
the  French  so  much  excel,  made  upon  the  great  Louis. 
Louia  ne  choisit  pas  mal, 
Louis  ne  choisit  pas  mal, 
Te'moin  Monsieur  1'Amiral, 
Temoin  Monsieur  1'Amiral, 
Temoin  le  boiteux  du  Maine, 
Temoin  Maintenon  la  Reine. 

Lampons  Lampone. 
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the  present  monument  to  be  erected.  Twelve 
hundred  pieces  of  Russian  and  Austrian  cannon 
compose  the  bas  reliefs,  which  cover  the  interior 
stone  work,  and  represent  the  almost  equally 
numerous  victories  of  the  French  army.  Its  ele- 
vation is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  and 
upon  this  Colossal  throne,  stood  a  statue  of  its 
founder,  eleven  feet  in  height.  But 

Descendunt  statuse,  restemque  sequuntur. 
Ipsas  deinde  rotas  bigarum  inpacta  securis  / 

Caedit,  et  immeritis  franguntur  crura  caballis. 

And  such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  "  graven 
images  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  had 
set  up." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

BEFORE  quitting  Paris,  let  me  take  a  hasty 
view  of  its  various  streets,  and  of  the  hotels, 
which  have  been  rendered  celebrated  by  the 
residences  of  remarkable  men  within  them. 
Commencing  with  the  Rue  Montmartre,  which 
the  Englishman  enters  from  the  Boulevards 
upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  should  he  arrive  by 
the  Diligence  of  La  grande  Messagerie,  we  find 
upon  our  left,  the  Hotel  d'Uzes,  which  is  now 
converted  into  the  Custom-house.  There  was  a 
duke  of  this  name,  who  was  so  popular  among 
the  water-carriers  who  plyed  in  the  Rue  Mont- 
martre, that  upon  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous 
illness,  they  had  a  solemn  mass  of  thanksgiving 
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performed  at  their  expense.  This  street  was 
called  Rue  Montmarat,  in  honour  of  that  mon- 
ster, Marat,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Con- 
tinuing my  way  along  it,  I  see  two  gend'armes 
standing  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  street  upon 
the  right  hand,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sol- 
diers are  posted  at  the  Horse  Guards  in  London. 
Some  ceremony  is  probably  taking  place  in  that 
court  to  which  so  many  persons  are  hastening, 
and  which  is  thus  guarded ; — Yes,  the  ce- 
remony of  buying  and  selling  stock,  which  the 
gend'arme  police  of  Paris  is  appointed  to  pro- 
tect! I  pass  on,  and  pausing  a  little  farther  to 
the  right,  proceed  through  a  narrow  passage 
into  the  court-yard  of  the  great  establishment 
of  the  Diligences.  A  man  who  had  his  purse 
well  stored,  and  his  time  and  motions  at  his 
own  disposal,  could  scarcely  resist  the  travelling 
impulse  which  must  seize  him,  upon  looking 
around  him  in  this  place.  On  all  sides  he  sees 
invitations  held  out  of  proceeding  to  the  extre- 
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mities  of  Europe ;  correspondences  are  promised 
by  which  he  may  be  conveyed,  as  the  notice 
says,  by  the  "  Diligence  de  Strasbourg,  corres- 
pondant  avec  Vienne ;"  by  that  of  Lyons,  "  cor- 
respondant  avec  toute  Htalie ;"  by  that  of  Bay- 
onne,  "  correspondant  avec  PEspagne ;"  and 
even  Warsaw,  Moscow,  and  St.  Petersburg, 
are  among  the  tempting  list.  The  appearance, 
to  be  sure,  of  the  rehicles  in  which  he  is  to 
correspond,  does  not  promise  much  comfort,  or 
rapidity  in  that  operation,  but  many  a  traveller, 
and  indeed  the  only  man  who  can  expect  to  be 
a  useful  one,  must,  like  political  Jesuits,  over- 
look the  means  by  which  the  end  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. But  the  court  begins  to  be  thronged, 
two  or  three  Diligences  are  expected,  as  many 
are  setting  off — one  is  arrived  ;  the  horses  arc 
neighing  and  snorting ;  Allons,  allotis,  Messieurs, 
resounds  on  all  sides,  black  silk  night-capped 
heads  are  put  forth  from  the  recess  of  the  post 
waggons,  fiacres  drive  in,  the  little  commissioner 
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desires  me  to  stand  aside,  a  heavy  bundle  of 
straw  and  a  large  sack  of  oats  come  tumbling 
at  my  feet ;  a  conductor  has  taken  me  for  a 
traveller  and  asked  for  his  fee,  ma  foil  je 
rrfen  vais. 

Struggling  onwards,  or  rather  skaiting  upon 
the  slippery  stones  which  threaten  by  their  chasms 
a  dislocation  of  ankle  to  the  unsteady  passenger, 
I  gain  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  which 
turns  off  to  the  right.  At  the  corner  I  am  an- 
noyed with  the  Flibbertygibbets  of  decrotteiirs, 
who  dance  and  grin  before  me  with,  "  cirez,  cirez, 
Monsieur!"  and  almost  crushed  by  the  Hiron- 
delle  which  rolls  down  towards  me  on  its  way 
to  Calais,  covered  with  its  usual  proportion  of 
blue,  scarlet-lined  cloaks  and  fur  capped  Eng- 
lishmen. Escaping,  however,  from  both  of  these 
perils,  I  pause  before  the  house  in  which  the 
man  whose  name  this  street  bears,  lived.  When 
he  inhabited  his  petit  apartement  au  quatrieme, 
supping  from  a  "  quartier  de  gros  pain,  quelque 
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cerises  et  un  morceau  de  fromage"  in  fine 
the  pauvre  Jean  Jacques  unknown  almost  in 
Paris;  could  he  then  have  imagined  that  he 
was  to  become  the  object  of  a  decree  of  its  Par- 
liament— that  he  was  to  be  invited  to  present 
himself  before  the  King,  and  decline  that  in- 
vitation— that  to  him,  among  others,  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  Monarchy  to  be  attri- 
buted— that  his  ashes  would  be  conveyed  with 
funeral  pomp  and  republican  ensigns  to  the 
Church  of  Genevieve,  become  a  pagan  temple, 
and  that  the  street  where  he  had  lived  au  qua- 
trieme,  should  be  called  after  him  ? 

Bending  a  little  again  to  my  right  I  reach 
the  Rue  de  Bouloy — I  pass  between  its  co- 
lony of  Diligence  offices  each  with  its  trans- 
parent lamp  dangling  above,  and  its  em- 
broidered jacketed  conductors  lounging  and 
smoking  below.  Emerging  from  its  dangerous 
recesses,  I  at  last  find  myself  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honore,  the  Oxford  street  of  Paris.  The  Rue 
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du  Coq  is  opposite  to  me,  and  its  caricature- 
shop  tempts  me  to  cross  over,  but  a  vast 
kennel  rushes  along  just  before  me,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  coast  along  its  banks  to  find  a  ford 
I  may  as  well  then  walk  on  to  the  end  of  the 
Rue  St.  Honore,  and  from  thence  I  can  gain 
the  Quays. 

There  is  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence,  that  narrow 
semicircular  shop  so  famous  for  its  cafe  a  Feau, 
which  Rousseau  used  to  frequent,  and  whose 
presence  collected  such  crowds,  that  the  atten- 
dance of  a  sentinel  at  the  door  was  found  neces- 
sary. Opposite  to  it  on  my  right  is  the  Palais 
Royal,  or  Cardinal,  or  Orleans,  or  Egalite,  or 
du  Tribunat.  The  whole  length  of  the  street 
now  extends  before  me  with  its  signs,  cocked 
hats,  cats,  boots  of  all  colours,  gloves  of  the 
same  dimensions,  pieces  of  scarlet  stuffs  hanging 
from  the  windows  of  the  Magasins  des  Nou- 
veautes  &c.,  and  intermixed  with  the  trans- 
parent boxes,  inscribed  dinner  at  thirty  sous ; 
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while  "  Eau!  eauT  "Marchand  d  Habits — 
Marchand!"  "  Void  les  Anglaises,  les  Ang- 
laises ; — qnatre  pour  un  sous  les  Anglaises .'"  and 
"  Des  cartons !  des  cartons !  Chapeau  defemme .' 
chapeautfhomme!  cartons  de  bonnet !  cartons  de 
dentelle ! "  resound  around  me. 

On  I  go,  pausing  to  admire  the  stately  porch 
of  the  church  of  St.  Roch  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  which  the  renegade  swindler  Law  contri- 
buted 100,000  livres — not  in  paper  though,  I 
am  sure ;  the  priests  were  too  cunning  to  be 
paid  themselves  in  such  coin,  though  they  have 
no  objection  to  pay  others  with  paper  acco- 
modations  and  indulgences.  The  daughter  of 
La  Valliere  by  the  Pater  Patrice  Louis  XIV., 
was  buried  here,  the  ashes  of  the  female  poet 
Deshoulieres,  of  Corneille,  the  parent  of  the 
French  stage,  and  of  Lenotre,  that  of  French 
gardens,  also  render  this  church  celebrated. 

The    Hotel    Meurice    next   attracts   my   at- 
tention, about  whose  gate  stand  two  or  three 
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jokts  Anglais  and  a  French  whiskered  courier : 
and  now  I  have  reached  the  Rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honore,  and  pass  the  Palais  Borghese,  the 
residence  first  of  the  sister  of  Buonaparte,  and 
then  of  the  Ambassador  of  Great  Britain. 

Thence  I  make  my  way  into  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  which  at  one  time  might  have  been  found 
to  resemble  that  portion  of  their  pagan  name- 
sakes most  accurately,  which  is  described  in 
^Eneas's  descent  to  them — and  whose  inhabi- 
tants are  thus  mentioned — 

Pars  in  gramineis  exercent  membra  palsestris ; 
Contendunt  ludo,  et  fulva  luctantur  arena : 
Para  pedibus  plaudunt  choreas,  et  carmina  dicunt. 
•  ••••• 

Arma  procul,  currusque  virum  miratur  inanes. 
Stant  terra  defixae  hastse,  passimque  soluti 
Per  campos  pascuntur  equi. 

And    Casimir  Delavigne  in  one    of   his  Mes- 
seniennes  has  thus  alluded  to  the  encampments 
which   were   scattered   among   the  promenades 
and  palaces  of  Paris  : — 
VOL.  in.  c 
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Des  soldats  de  la  Germanic 

J'ai  vu  les  coursiers  vagabonds 

Dans  nos  jardins  pompeux  errer  sur  les  gazons  ; 

Parmi  ces  demi  dieux  qu'enfanta  le  genie, 

J'ai  vu  des  bataillons,  des  tentes  et  des  chars, 

Et  1'appareil  d'un  camp  dans  le  temple  des  arts. 

When  I  crossed  them  I  saw  nothing  but  a 
few  bonnes  d'enjans,  an  elderly  rentier,  some 
idle  soldiers,  and  a  marchande  de  limonadf. 

I   then  pass  the  avenue  of  Neuilly,    which 
is  the  scene    of   the  gay   cavalcade  that  moves 
slowly  along   it  on  its    fashionable  pilgrimage 
to   Longchamps,   the    Hyde  Park    of   the   Pa- 
risian beau    nionde.     From   thence  I  cross  the 
Seine    upon    the    bridge  of    Jena,  (I    beg    its 
pardon)    I    should    say     des     Inva  tides ;     and 
turning  to  my  right   enter  upon  the  Campus 
Martius  or  Champ    de  Mars   of  the    French 
capital.     The  blasphemous,    the   national,  the 
imperial,     royal,     and    military    oaths    which 
have  been  taken  one  after  the  other  upon  this 
immense  square   it    would  be  tedious  to   ejiu- 
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merate,  as  also  the  number  of  balloons  which 
have  ascended  therefrom,  and  the  number  of 
horse-races  which  have  taken  place  thereon.  I 
will  therefore  proceed  onwards  to  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  the  military  Greenwich  of  France. 

This  was  the  work  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  as 
he  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  mutilation 
and  decay,  thought  to  quiet  his  conscience  and 
to  make  ample  amends,  by  founding  this  hos- 
pital, as  a  usurer  and  extortioner  endeavours 
to  atone  for  the  beggary  and  ruin  he  has  occa- 
sioned to  many,  by  erecting  an  almshouse. 

This  building  has  been  often  described;  its 
beautiful  chapel  and  painted  dome  are  already 
too  well  known  to  require  any  mention  here. 
I  saw  the  old  Invalids  dine  in  two  long  rooms, 
upon  whose  walls  are  represented  the  various 
victories  of  France,  and  it  was  a  singular  sight 
to  behold  the  soldiers  of  so  many  seras  thus  min- 
gled together.  It  was  almost  like  a  diorama 
of  the  governments  which  had  claimed  their 
c  2 
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allegiance.  There  was  the  veteran  of  Louis 
XV.,  of  the  Constitutional  Louis  XVI.,  of 
the  Republic,  of  the  Consulate,  and  of  the 
Empire. 

The  administration  of  this  establishment  is 
under  the  superintendance  of  a  Marshal  of 
France,  who  is  the  governor,  and  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  are  the  nurses  of  the  sick  men.  They 
are  allowed  about  a  bottle  of  wine  per  day, 
soup  and  meat  and  bread.  The  former,  which 
I  saw  passing  in  large  painted  dishes,  did  not 
look  very  inviting.  Upon  the  whole,  I  admire 
Greenwich  much  more  than  the  French  esta- 
blishment— there  is  a  much  greater  air  of  com- 
fort and  hospitality  in  the  former,  than  within 
the  cold  stone  passages  and  barrack-like  arrange- 
ment of  the  latter.  With  respect  to  their  re- 
lative situations  as  points  of  view,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  difference  of  opinion :  the  one 
seated  upon  the  banks  of  one  of  the  finest  rivers 
of  Europe,  which  bears  along  in  her  presence, 
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the  rich  vessels  of  every  sea  and  country  under 
the  sun,  the  other  looking  upon  a  flat  esplanade, 
a  few  paltry  grass-plots,  a  gilded  lily  fountain, 
and  some  ditches,  with  a  mock  display  of  ar- 
tillery. 

I  have  now  reached  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
maine,  the  Pera  of  Paris,  as  those  unfortunate 
persons  well  know,  who  are  compelled  to  go 
there  from  the  quarter  of  the  Palais  Royal,  to 
procure  their  passports.  I  ascend  the  Rue  du 
Bourbon,  and  pass  before  the  Hotel  Lafayette ; 
I  then  turn  into  the  Rue  de  I'Universite,  which 
learned  establishment  in  Planta's  Guide  is  set 
down  as  being  placed  at  No.  15  in  that  street. 
A  university  at  No.  15  !  The  fact  is,  that  there 
is  at  present  nothing  which  can  be  strictly 
called  a  university  in  Paris,  as  united  into  one 
body  :  there  are  a  number  of  faculties  as  at 
Edinburgh,  of  the  College  Royal  de  France, 
in  which  lectures  are  delivered,  besides  the  mili- 
tary schools ;  and  the  whole  system  of  education 
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is  under  the  direction  of  the  royal  council  of 
public  instruction,  and  no  school  can  be  estab- 
lished without  its  sanction. 

The  Odeon  next  detains  me  a  few  moments, 
which  has  shifted  its  political  scenes  and  name, 
as  well  as  those  belonging  especially  to  its  charac- 
ter as  a  theatre.  It  was  the  assembling  place  of 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  which  sat  upon  the 
stage  in  deliberation,  and  from  whence  they  is- 
sued their  decrees  of  deportation,  of  Pichegru, 
Carnot,  Barthelemy,  and  others,  while  the  boxes 
were  filled  with  persons  applauding  them.  But 
when  the  "  Jupiter  Scapin"  was  the  manager  of 
the  French  spectacle,  the  senate-house  became 
the  Empress's  theatre,  where  occasionally  the 
Opera  buffa  was  performed. 

I  hesitate  whether  I  shall  turn  into  the  Rue 
Racine,  or  that  of  Voltaire,  and  at  the  same 
time  admire  the  taste  of  the  people  who  pay 
these  tributes  of  memory  to  their  great  poets 
and  writers,  as  well  as  warriors.  Paris  is  full  of 
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this  homage  to  talent,  not  only  literary  indeed, 
but  also  of  that  sort  which  is  connected  with 
the  fine  arts.  Rousseau,  Le  Notre,  Voltaire,  Souf- 
flot,  Montesquieu,  Lully,*  Cassini,  Massillon, 
Bossuet,  Pascal,  Rameau,  Pigalle,  and  many 
others,  have  each  their  commemorating  street ; 
while  in  London,  the  whole  list  of  family  titles 
and  names  of  some  great  proprietor,  or  the 
sounding  appellations  of  a  king  or  regent,  or 
the  graceful  and  distinguishing  reputation  of 
being  called  after  a  prison,  or  market,  or  a 
needle  and  thread,  is  all  that  the  streets  of  the 
English  capital  have  to  boast  of. 

*  However  great  the  compliment  be  which  has  been 
paid  to  this  celebrated  composer,  there  was  of  course 
a  party  which  disliked  him :  and  at  his  death,  some 
witty  enemy  of  the  musician  made  this  epitaph  upon 
him. 

II  est  done  mort  enfin,  cet  Orphee  accompli, 

Get  incomparable  Lulli, 
Qui  nous  charmoit  par  ses  airs  tendres ; 

O  cruelle  fatalit^ ! 

Si  du  moins  il  fut  mort  comme  il  a  merits 
On  cut  pu  gagner  de  ses  cendres. 
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Choosing,  however,  the  Rue  Racine,  I  anxi- 
ously direct  my  course  towards  the  church  of 
St.  Genevieve,  or  the  Pantheon.  Entering  a  nar- 
row street,  I  begin  to  fear  that  I  have  missed 
my  way,  when  I  suddenly  come  out  upon  the 
place  before  the  Temple.  It  is  certainly  the 
most  chaste  and  august  one  in  Paris,  and  its 
splendid  Corinthian  portico  is,  I  think,  the 
finest  I  ever  saw.  The  inscription  of  "  Liberte, 
Egalite,  la  Republique  une  et  indivisible"  and 
also  that  of 

Aux  Grands  hommes 
La  Patrie  r^connoissante, 

were  both  still  visible  when  I  saw  this  church,  and 
certainly  it  was  one  among  the  grateful  tributes 
which  a  nation  can  pay  to  its  illustrious  dead,  to 
lay  their  ashes  in  such  a  noble  tomb.  But  those 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  which  had  been  trans- 
ported hither,  and  deposited  in  conspicuous  mo- 
numents, have  since  been  removed  to  an  obscure 
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and  unmarked  vault — a  poor  and  paltry  method 
of  warring  with  the  dead,  but  of  which  those 
persons,  at  least,  who  hold  no  communion  with 
the  Christian   doctrine  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain. There  can  be  nothing  unjust  or  revolting 
to  the  feelings  of  him  who  professes  to  despise  and 
reject,  as  weak  and  superstitious,  the  consecra- 
tions and  the  praying  over  graves,  or  the  advan- 
tage of  having  his  bones  laid  in  one  spot  more 
than  another,  to  be  refused  admission  into  that 
society  which  he  has  ridiculed.     He  has  himself 
perpetually  set  forth  the  absurdity,  the  nothing- 
ness  of  such   ceremonies :    then    why   or    how 
should  it  be  unjust   to  take  him  at  his  word? 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  advocate  a  system  which 
would  turn  back  the  dead  disbeliever  from  the 
gates  of  the  Christian  burial-ground — 

Cover  his  head  with  a  turf  or  a  stone, 
'Tis  all  one,  'tis  all  one. 

The  sceptical  doubting  soul  has  left  its  tene- 
c  5 
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ment;  it  has  gone  to  have  all  its  uncertainty 
made  plain;  and  we  will  not  grudge  a  little  earth 
to  lay  the  dust  to  dust.  All  that  I  do  mean  is 
this,  that  they  are  guilty  of  glaring  and  unac- 
countable inconsistency,  who  profess  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  the  religion  of  nature,  who  laugh  at 
"  the  rattling  of  old  bones  together,"  (as  a  cer- 
tain writer  once  chose  to  call  the  anxious  search 
made  by  a  daughter  for  the  remains  of  her 
murdered  parents,)  and  yet  cry  out  with  the 
most  holy  and  afflicted  indignation,  if  the  re- 
mains of  any  of  their  party  are  disturbed. 

As  a  full  account  of  the  architecture,  orna- 
ments, and  foundation  of  this  church  may  be 
found  in  any  of  the  guides  to  Paris,  I  will  not 
waste  my  paper  in  setting  down  here  Avhat 
may  be  referred  to  in  any  of  those  useful  books. 
But  I  will  just  say  in  passing  onwards,  that  the 
ancient  Abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  whose  worship 
is  now  transferred  to  the  new  church,  forms  part 
of  the  college  of  Henry  IV.  so  that  the  present 
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Eglise  de  St.  Genevieve  is  not  built  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  one — that  is  occupied  by  St. 
Etienne  du  Mont. 

There  is  an  anecdote  related  of  the  Abbey, 
which  brings  my  friend  the  curate  of  Drappo 
to  my  recollection.  It  happened  that  Pope  Eu- 
genius  III.  having  been  driven  from  Rome,  had 
taken  refuge  at  Paris.  Upon  some  occasion 
or  other,  he  went  to  say  mass  in  the  church  or 
chapel  of  St.  Genevieve,  accompanied  by  the 
King  and  the  Bishop  of  Paris  :  and  a  rich  car- 
pet, which  had  been  presented  to  his  Holiness 
by  the  King,  was  spread  upon  the  spot  where  he 
was  to  perform  the  ceremony.  The  mass  over, 
the  Pope's  train  proceeded  to  remove  the  carpet, 
but  the  Canons  of  the  Abbey  violently  resisted 
this  infringement  upon  what  they  claimed  as  a 
perquisite.  The  contest  was  not  confined  to 
words  alone ;  the  opponents  joined  issue  by  com- 
ing to  hard  blows,  and  his  Majesty  himself  did 
not  escape  some  smart  kicks  and  punches.  This 
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scandalous  broil  was  the  occasion  of  a  reform 
among  the  canons,  who  were  afterwards  placed 
under  the  rule  and  discipline  of  Saint  Augustin . 

The  Cafe  Procop6e  was,  I  believe,  some- 
where in  this  quarter  of  the  city  ;  the  Tom's 
coffee-house  of  Paris,  where  all  the  wits  of  the 
last  century  used  to  assemble,  when  they  had 
no  longer  the  house  of  the  Baron  d'Holbach,  or 
(as  it  was  called  by  the  Abbe  Galiani,  the  Cafe 
de  I 'Europe,)  to  assemble  at.  There  was  Diderot, 
who,  when  he  was  in  an  animated  argument, 
would  take  off  his  wig,  and  throw  it  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room  ;  and  whom  the  Abbe  Morel- 
let  once  wrote  to,  with  this  commencement  of 
his  letter — "  Monsieur  et  cher  Athee." 

Then  there  was  d'Alembert,  Fontenelle,  Vol- 
taire, Piron,  Saint  Foix,  and  many  others.  Con- 
cerning the  latter,  a  ludicrous  anecdote  is  re- 
lated. He  was  sitting  one  day  as  usual  in  the 
Cafe,  when  one  of  the  royal  body  guards  came 
in,  called  for  a  cup  of  coffee  with  milk,  and  a 
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roll;  and  observed  aloud,  cela  me  servira  de 
diner.  Saint  Foix  immediately  exclaimed,  "  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll !  cela  fait  unjichu  diner;" 
and  this  he  repeated  several  times.  The  body 
guard  at  last  told  him  that  he  was  very  imper- 
tinent, to  which  Saint  Foix  replied,  "  Comme  il 
vousplaira,  Monsieur;  metis  vous  ne  m'empecherez 
jamais  de  dire,  that  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll 
make  a  paltry  dinner.'1  The  soldier,  highly 
incensed,  summoned  Saint  Foix  to  follow  him  ; 
they  fought :  the  latter  was  wounded,  but  he 
exclaimed  aloud  to  the  persons  who  were  look- 
ing on,  "  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  will  always  main- 
tain that  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  make  but  a 
paltry  dinner."  The  combatants  were  now,  how- 
ever, arrested  by  the  guards,  and  carried  before 
the  Duke  de  Noailles.  Without  allowing  any 
questions  to  be  first  put  to  him,  St.  Foix  com- 
menced by  saying :  "  Monseigneur,  I  had  not 
the  least  intention  of  insulting  M.  le  garde  du 
corps ;  I  believe  him  to  be  a  brave  and  honour- 
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able  man,  but  votre  excellence  ne  pourra  jamais 
m'empecher  de  soittenir,  that  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  roll  do  make  a  paltry  dinner.1'  The  affair 
became  so  ridiculous,  as  to  allow  of  its  being 
settled  amicably,  and  furnished  amusement  to 
all  Paris. 

But  I  must  hasten  on,  as  I  am  to  meet  a 
friend  at  Very's,  and  as  I  wish  to  pass  along 
the  Boulevards,  beginning  at  the  ruins  of  the 
Bastille,  I  have  no  time  to  lose.  Crossing 
then  into  the  Isle  du  Palais,  I  step  for  a 
moment  into  Notre  Dame,  observe  its  supe- 
riority to  many  of  the  other  cathedrals  of 
France,  recollect  the  singular  legend  of  the 
black  chapel,  which  le  Sueur  *  has  so  laboriously 
and  uselessly  represented ;  and  then  pursue  my 
way,  meditating  upon  the  scene  which  the  go- 
thic  nave  of  Notre  Dame  presented  on  the  third 

*  The  Junto  Judicio  Dei  Judicatus  sum,  and  Damnutus 
turn,  paintings  of  this  artist  will  be  remembered  by  all 
who  have  visited  the  Louvre. 
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of  December,  1804,  when  Buonaparte  was  so- 
lemnly crowned  Emperor  of  France ;  while  the 
Pope  and  the  most  illustrious  personages  of 
Europe  witnessed  this  astonishing  event.  It  is 
amusing,  it  is  absolutely  ludicrous,  to  think  of 
the  oath  which  he  then  took,  and  compare  it 
with  his  conduct  afterwards.  "  Je  jure  de 
maintenir  Finttgritc  du  territoire  de  la  Repub- 
lique!!  de  respecter  et  defaire  respecter  les  lois  du 
Concordat  et  la  liberte  des  cultes,  (he  was,  at 
any  rate,  certainly  no  religious  bigot,)  de  re- 
specter et  defaire  respecter  Fegalite  des  droits!!! 
la  liberte  politique  et  civile  ! ! ! !  Firrevocabilite 
des  rentes  des  biens  nationaux,  (his  best  sup- 
porters had  bought  them,) — de  ne  lever  aucun 
impot,  de  rfetablir  aucune  taxe  qu'en  vertu  de  la 
loi ! ! !  de  maintenir  Finstitution  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur  ;  de  gouverner  dans  la  seule  vue  de 
Fintere"t)  du  bonheur,  et  du  gloire  du  peuple 
Francois  ! ! ! ! " 

Leaving  the  island  behind  me,  I  now  reach 
the  Place  de  Greve — 
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"  Who  has  e'er  been  at  Paris  must  needs  know  the  Greve, 
The  fatal  retreat  of  th'  unfortunate  brave." 

upon  which  stands  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where 
all  the  balls  of  the  city  of  Paris  are  given,  and 
before  which  all  the  criminals  are  guillotined ; 
and  in  some  part  of  which  the  guillotine  itself 
is  kept.  A  splendid  banquet  was  held  in  the 
Hotel  for  Buonaparte  after  his  coronation,  and 
another  for  the  Bourbons  upon  their  return. 

What  street  am  I  in  now  ?  Oh  !  the  Rue  des 
Lombards,  or  Lombard  street.  There  is  no  Sir 
William  here :  the  French  street  is  renowned 
for  rather  a  different  thing  in  substance  than 
that  in  which  he  abounds,  though  not  as  to 
its  quality — namely,  confectionary;  and  whose 
reputation,  as  that  learned  work  the  Almanach 
des  Gourmands  expresses  it,  "  flaire  comme 
baume  dans  toute  TEurope,  ou  il  n'est  pas  un 
enfant  qui  ne  suce  ses  levres  au  seul  nom  de  cette 
rue  fameuse,  le  chef  lieu  sucr6  de  runivers. 
C'est  la  que  le  sucre  depuis  deux  si^cle  si  combine 
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de  mille  manures  pour  piquer  la  sensualite 
friande ;  c'est  la  que  le  carton,  s'amolissant  sous 
les  doigts,  prend  mille  formes  varies,  pour,  sous 
le  nom  de  surprises,  et  toutes  ses  cavites  rem- 
plies  d'excellens  bonbons,  devenir  des  etrennes 
sans  consequence."  I  could  not  help  quoting  so 
elegant  a  passage. 

Following  this  street,  and  admiring,  as  I  pass, 
the  various  sweet  edifices  which  the  windows 
present,  and  of  which  Jarrin's  display  in  Bond- 
street  may  give  an  idea,  I  plunge  into  the  gloomy 
streets  which  terminate  with  that  of  Saint  An- 
toine,*  upon  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  The  his- 

*  There  was  formerly  a  celebrated  Abbey  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  and  the  religious  which  it  contained, 
possessed  a  singular  privilege — no  swine  were  allowed 
to  roam  about  the  streets  of  Paris  but  their  own,  one  of 
these  revolutionary  animals  having,  upon  some  occasion, 
traitorously  entangled  itself  among  the  legs  of  a  horse 
which  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  the  Fat  was  riding,  who 
was  thrown  off,  and  died  of  his  fall.  The  Prince 
might,  with  great  propriety  have  said,  before  he  mounted 
his  horse,  "  I  propose  riding  to  such  a  place,  please  the 
pigs" 
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tory  of  this  fortress  prison  is  well  known,  its 
fate  still  better :   and  the  colossal  elephant  foun- 

x 

tain  which  is,  I  believe,  in  progress  upon  its 
site,  will  be  another  of  those  singular  changes, 
which  the  last  fifty  years  have  worked  in  Paris. 
And  now  I  may  walk  leisurely  along  the 
Boulevards,  sometimes  stopping  to  look  at  the 
gay  display  of  looking-glasses,  garters,  brushes, 
crosses,  cups,  &c.  &c.  which  are  offered  to  me 
at  "  quinze  sous  la  piece ;"  at  another,  to  listen 
to  the  miraculous  power  of  the  paste  that  makes 
a  broken  glass  as  good  as  new;  now  tempted 
by  "  line  jolie  canne"  and  now  listening  to  a 
blind  organist,  acompanying  with  his  voice 
"  le  solitaire."  I  may  as  well  step  into  the 
Cafe  Turc,  and  take  a  bavaroise.  This  is  the 
assembly-room  of  the  secondary  gentlefolks, 
and  there  is  an  evident  difference  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  gar^on  who  waits  upon  you,  from 
that  of  the  dtgagt  denizen  of  the  quarter  du  Pa- 
lais Royal.  Only  look  at  the  easy,  nonchalant, 
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unembarrassed  manner,  in  which  the  attendant 
at  the  Cafe  de  Foy  brings  you  your  cafe ;  no 
useless  bows  or  monsieurs,  no  formality ;  all  is 
done  with  as  much  knowledge  of  real  good 
breeding  and  life,  as  the  man  of  fashion  displays 
at  the  head  of  his  table.  But  in  the  Cafe  Tare 
there  is  an  affectation  of  too  much  attention ; 
your  bavaroise  is  not  carelessly  but  elegantly 
put  before  you ;  it  is  placed  in  a  laborious  and 
minute  way,  the  gar$on  holding  the  plateau, 
while  you  order  some  biscuits,  and  the  eye  of 
la  dame  du  comptoir  is  evidently  glancing  now 
and  then  to  see  that  all  is  right — a  precau- 
tion which,  however  the  others  may  observe, 
they  have  the  art  and  delicacy  of  concealing. 
All  the  painting  and  gilding  of  the  pavilions 
which  surround  us  in  the  gardens  attached  to 
the  Cafe,  would  be  insufficient  to  render  us 
indifferent  to  this  eye,  which,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  is  perpetually  present  to  us. 

Having  paid  for  my  bavaroise,  and  given  the 
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garcon  his  fee,  which  he  receives  in  a  mean  thank- 
ful sort  of  way,  and  not  as  if  it  were  his  due, — 
I  continue  my  progress,  and  now  begin  to  ap- 
proach the  more  crowded  portions  of  the  Boule- 
vards, which  may  be  said  to  commence  a  little 
beyond  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  which  triumphal 
gate   I   leave  to  my  right,  and  then  reach  the 
Porte  St.  Denis,  another  of  the  unmerited  tri- 
butes to  the  Pater  Patrice.     He  certainly,  how- 
ever, was  the  father  of  some  considerable  portion 
of  the  country.    It  was  through  the  ancient  gate 
of  St.  Denis,  upon  the  site  of  which  the  pre- 
sent pompous  trophy  has  been  erected,  that  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  France  used  to  make  their 
entry  into  Paris,  and  the  baby  King  Henry  VI. 
of  England,  passed  under  its  battlements,  which 
were  adorned  with  the  royal  escutcheon  of  Eng- 
land, on  his  way   to  his  coronation  at  Notre 
Dame,  while  a  blue  silk  canopy,  sprinkled  with 
golden  lilies,  was  held  above  his  head,  just,  as 
says  the  chronicle,    "  On  fait  a  notre  Seigneur 
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a  la  fete  Dieu,  et  plus,  car  chascun  criait  Nouel 
par  ou  il  passoit." 

I  take  a  hasty  glance  through  the  arch  down 
the  long  narrow  street,  across  which  a  sun-beam 
is  just  spreading  a  thin  veil,   and  showing  a 
mixed  assemblage  of  all  the  motley  population 
and   vehicles  of   Paris.     A  travelling  carriage 
dashes  in  with  the  man  and  maid-servant  in  the 
dickey  behind,  while  the  Malle  paste  de  Calais 
jingles  out,  with  the  furred  courier,  and  un  voy- 
ageur,  in  the  box  before.     At  a  distance  are  the 
pataches  de  St.  Denis  and  Montmorency    (the 
boudoir  and  spouting  place  of  the  angry  philo- 
sopher Rousseau)  and  a  funeral,  with  its  dingy 
curtained  car,  and  ajiacre  or  two,  containing  the 
mourners,  is  just  turning  into  the  Rue  St.  Jean, 
on  its  way  to  Pere  la  Chaise. 

It  is  half  past  four  and  I  have  yet  some 
distance  to  go.  Depechons  nous  I  allons !  I  have 
reached  the  Italian  Boulevards ;  they  are  all 
in  motion,  carriages  with  plumed  footmen,  ca- 
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briolets  with  their  little  pages  clinging  behind, 
a  levee  at  the  Hotel  de  Wagram  it  seems,  a 
party  of  English  riding,  some  of  them  ladies. 
"  Vraiment  les  Anglaises  montent  bien  a  cheval 
ifest  ce  pas?"  "  Oui,  oui,  mais  elles  rfont  pas 
bonne  tournure.  Cejoke  Id  a  une  belle  jument." 

Well,  I  believe  I  shall  now  turn  down  the 
Rue  de  Richelieu,  and  make  the  best  of  my  way 
to  the  Palais  Royal.  "  Bon  jour,  M.  Frascati ; 
your  rooms  fill  well  still,  no  doubt ;  although 
the  pockets  of  many  who  frequent  them  do  not, 
I  fear."  "  Won't  you  walk  in,  Sir  ?  "  "  Much 
obliged,  can't  now ;  the  last  and  only  time  t 
ever  stood  at  your  table  I  lost  more  than  I 
liked.  To  be  sure,  the  man  who  gave  me  my 
hat  offered  to  lend  me  some  money  to  stake 
again,  but  I  declined  his  civility.  Son  jour" 

There  is  the  Hotel  des  Princes,  with  a  num- 
ber of  Prussian-looking  people  about  the  porte 
cochtire,  and  an  aristocratic  garfon  lounging 
upon  the  steps  of  the  Hotel.  There  are  some 
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pretty  modistes  in  that  magasin  to  my  left.  Let 
me  see,  I  think  I  want  a  silk  handkerchief, 
psha  !  I  bought  half  a  dozen  yesterday ;  allons, 
allons.  Oh !  here  is  the  fountain  which  bears 
the  same  name  as  the  street — that  of  the  haugh- 
ty Cardinal.  It  is  neat,  and  its  inscription  con- 
tains a  happy  allusion  to  the  Dyke  which  ena- 
bled him  en  depit  de  trois  Rois,  as  he  said,  to 
reduce  la  Rochelle. 

Qui  quondam  magnum  tenuit  moderamen  aquarum 
Richeleius,  fonti  plauderet  ipse  novo. 

There  have  been  several  great  and  distin- 
guished persons  of  this  name.  There  was  a  Mar- 
shal Duke  of  Richelieu  who  gained  several 
victories  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  a 
song  was  made  upon  him  which  placed  another 
Marshal,  the  Duke  d'Estrees,  in  a  ridiculous 
and  perhaps  unjust  comparison  with  him.  It 
was  this — 

Nous  avons  deux  Marechaux, 
Tous  les  deux  sont  G&ieraux, 
Voila  la  resemblance  ; 
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L'un  de  Mars  est  le  favorit, 
Et  1'autre  Test  de  Louis, 
Voila  la  difference. 


Pour  bien  servir  notre  Roi, 
Tous  les  deux  se  font  une  loi, 

Voila  la  resemblance ; 
L'un  le  sert  sur  le  Weser, 
Et  1'autre  a  la  Cythi-rc, 

Voila  la  difference. 

Cumberland  les  craint  tous  deux, 
Et  cherche  a  s'eloigner  d'eux, 

Voila  la  resemblance  ; 
De  Tun  il  craint  la  valeur, 
De  1'autre  il  craint  Vodeur, 

Voila  la  difference. 

Ah !  at  last  I  am  entering  the  Palais  Royal 
through  the  passage  by  the  Theatre  Fran9ois, 
and  pass  the  "  Marchand  de  Comestibles,  Chevet" 
where,  according  to  the  splendid  description  of 
the  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  *'  des  daims  tout 
en  tiers,  des  chevreaux,  des  sangliers  et  des  outar- 
des,  pendent  a  la  porte,  et  lui  servent  d'enseigne." 
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Shall  I  purchase  one  of  those  little  bijoux  a  25 
sous  ?  No,  all  that 's  gone  by  now ;  one  can't 
cheat  friends  in  England  with  these  things  any 
longer ;  the  price  of  them  is  too  well  known  now 
to  allow  of  their  passing  as  a  "  pretty,  and  pro- 
bably expensive  present  from  Paris."  I  hear 
singing — oh  !  it  proceeds  from  that  magasin  de 
nouveautes :  a  pretty  girl  that,  sitting  at  the 
door,  making  a  chapeau  de  sole.  What  can  she 
be  laughing  at,  I  wonder  ? — not  at  me,  I  hope. 
But  she  certainly  looks  at  me  and  then  smiles  ; 
no,  I  have  no  hole  in  my  coat,  my  clothes  are 
all  French,  and  so  is  my  hat ;  what  the  deuce 
does  she  find  in  me  to  amuse  her  ?  there,  she  is 
still  looking  after  me,  it 's  high  time  for  me  to 
make  off,  I  believe. 

So;  me  void  in  the  great  square;  it  is  five 
o'clock,  and  I  am  surrounded  by  promenaders 
who  take  a  few  turns  before  dinner,  and  by 
bonnes  with  their  whole  tribe  of  puppet-looking 
children  dressed  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  ways, 

YOL.    III.  D 
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and  with  their  hair  hanging  half  way  down 
their  backs,  like  the  old  Franks.  A  long  file  of 
Commis  are  just  moving  towards  the  Salon 
Francois,  ou  Con  donne  k  potage,  trois  plats  au 
c/ioijc,  un  carafon  de  vin,  un  dessert,  et  le  pain  a 
discretion,  pour  2  F.  Le  tout  servi  en  argenterie, 
There  are  two  or  three  more  modistes  running 
along  in  a  manner  that  always  puts  me  in  mind 
of  Suckling's  Bride,*  their  hair  all  curled  and 
arranged  like  the  works  of  a  fortified  town,  their 
hands  in  the  little  pockets  of  their  tabliers,  and 
their  scissars  hanging  by  a  chain  from  their 
waists.  A  couple  of  tall  frog-coated  young 
Englishmen  appear  to  be  watching  them  from 
the  other  side  there,  close  to  Sakoski's,  the  boot- 
maker to  a  number  of  serene  persons,  (I  wonder 
if  they  look  serene  when  he  presents  his  bill.) 
And,  here  comes  my  friend : — "  Well,  P. 

•  Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out, 
As  though  they  feared  the  light. 
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what  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  this 
morning  ?" 

"  Why,  I  have  been  wandering  about  in  all 
directions,  trying  to  pick  up  as  much  French 
and  as  much  information  as  I  could.  Really, 
Paris  is  a  strange  place,  and  to  me,  who 
know  very  little  of  the  language,  and  scarcely 
any  thing  at  all  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  French  people,  there  are  perpetual  subjects 
of  surprise  and  amusement." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  have  you 
met  with  any  circumstances  which  particularly 
amused  you  this  morning  ?" 

"  Oh,  numbers.  I  ordered  my  breakfast  in 
the  hotel  this  morning,  and  when  the  man 
brought  it,  I  was  in  bed.  He  set  it  down  upon 
the  table  and  went  away,  without  laying  a  cloth, 
or  leaving  me  a  kettle,  or  any  thing  I  have  been 
used  to,  and  I  found  that  my  breakfast  had 
been  procured  from  the  next  street.  Then  I 
went  to  a  shop  to  make  some  purchases,  where 
D  2 
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they  spoke  English.  I  went  there  on  purpose, 
because  I  thought  that  they  couldn't  impose 
upon  me  so  much ;  but  all  the  English  consisted 
in  the  man  being  able  to  say  one,  two,  three,  &c- 
and  '  all  de  English  gentelmen  pay  me  dat, 
Sare.'  And  the  fellow  took  just  one  third  of 
what  he  first  asked,  though  he  chattered  away 
all  the  time  about  his  *  conscience.1 

"  As  to  the  conscience  of  a  French  marchand, 
you  must  never  expect  that  to  be  very  strict 
in  his  trade :  one  might  say  to  him,  as  Satan  in 
some  ancient  mystery  or  other  is  made  to  ad- 
dress a  dying  man — 

"  Combien  me  vendrois-tu  ta  carcasse,  mon  drole  ? 
Je  n'en  donnerais  pas,  en  honneur,  une  obole." 

It  is  only  substituting  conscience  for  carcasse, 
and  Satan  might  say  the  same  thing  to  three 
parts  of  the  marchands  of  Paris." 

"  Apropos,  as  to  that  word  marchand :  I  got 
into  a  great  scrape  about  it  the  other  day.  I  had 
a  letter  to  write  to  a  merchant  here,  a  very  res- 
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pectable  man,  and  I  directed  my  letter  A"  Mon- 
sieur   ,  Marchand?  I  was  rather  surprised 

at  receiving  no  answer,  as  I  had  some  business 
with  him;  so  this  morning  I  went  to  his  house. 
I  found  him  at  home,  but  he  received  me  very 
oddly,  and  at  last  said,  that  he  was  induced  to 
hope  that  I  had  not  really  meant  to  insult  him, 
but  that  I  had  directed  my  letter  to  him  cT mie 
manure  trds  inconvenante,  I  think  he  called  it. 
I  was  very  much  astonished  and  confounded 
at  this  accusation,  and  expressed  my  complete 
ignorance  of  what  he  meant.     '  Why  then,  Sir, 
let  me  tell  you,1  he  replied,    *  that  marchand, 
which  you  see  you  here  call  me  (showing  me  my 
letter),  is  the  word  applied  to  a  shopkeeper ;  and 
as  I  am  not  one,  but  a  negotiant,  you  will  have 
the  goodness  in  future  to  alter  your  mode  of 
directing.     Of  course  I  expressed  myself  much 
obliged  to  him  for  his  remark,  and  certainly  am 
a  little  wiser  in  the  language,  as  far  as  that  goes, 
than  I  was." 
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"  Your  ridiculous  mistake  puts  me  in  mind 
of  an  anecdote  which  I  remember  to  have 
heard  respecting  the  English  charge  d'affaires 
at  Paris  during  the  Consulate  of  Buonaparte. 
He  was  not  much  of  a  French  scholar,  and 
upon  presenting  one  day  at  the  levee  an  Ame- 
rican merchant  to  that  Consul,  said,  "  J'ai 

I'honneur  de  vous  presenter  M. ,  Murchand 

Americain.  The  "  child  and  champion,"  and 
future  Emperor,  immediately  turned  his  back 
upon  the  poor  mistaken  marchand,  and  caused 
it  to  be  signified  afterwards  to  the  chargt,  that 
such  persons  as  that,  were  not  in  future  to 
present  themselves  at  the  levee.  And  now  let 
us  go  to  dinner. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  scene  of  my  recollections  is  now  changed. 
I  leave  the  French  capital,  with  its  vices,  lux- 
uries, and  amusements.  I  have  had  enough 
of  its  hundred  vaudevilles,  and  its  equally  nu- 
merous ways  of  dressing  eggs,  its  modes  of 
amusement,  as  varied  and  unsatisfactory  as  the 
cartes  of  its  restaurateurs.  I  have  bowed  before 
the  shrine  of  the  Goddess  of  the  thousand  co- 
lumns, and  deposited  my  offerings  at  her  comp- 
toir.  I  have  witnessed  the  terrific  agitation  dis- 
played in  numbers  154  and  129  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  might  perhaps  have  witnessed  its 
termination  in  the  cold  barrack  of  La  Morgue. 
But  I  could  no  more  seek  out  the  sight  of  the 
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dead  victim  of  ruin  and  self-destruction,  than  I 
could  promenade  among  the  cells  of  the  raving 
and  moaning  maniacs. 

I  have  visited  its  endless  theatres,  in  some  of 
which  one  finds  the  plats  de  resistance  of  the 
French  stage,  a  tragedy;  in  others,  the  entremets 
and  hors  cTceuvres  of  Les  Varietes,  les  entrees 
of  the  Feydeau,  and  the  patisserie  and  dessert  of 
Les  Ombres  Chinoises,  le  Cafe  de  la  Paix,  le 
Theatre  de  M.  le  Comte,  fyc.  $c.  I  have  paced 
onwards,  leaving  the  Jupiter  Scapin  of  cities 
behind  me;  and  the  windmill  hill  of  Mont- 
martre  to  my  left,  upon  which  Henry  IV.  was 
quartered  when  he  besieged  Paris,  and  which 
was  again  occupied  by  an  army  that  sought  to 
replace  his  descendants  within  the  same  city.  I 
have  passed  St.  Denis,  the  royal  burial-place  of 
ages  of  Kings,  whose  bones  at  the  Revolution 
were  all  disinterred,  collected  together,  thrown 
into  a  deep  pit,  and  covered  with  quick  lime. 
What  a  singular  and  awful  scene  it  must  have 
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been,  to  have  beheld  the  different  races  of  Sove- 
reigns who  had  ruled  France — the  Merovingian, 
the  Carlovingian,  the  Capetian  house,  that  of 
Valois,  of  Bourbon — the  bones  of  Dagobert, 
of  Hugues  Capet,  of  Henry  IV.  all  thus  cast 
in  heaps  of  dust  and  shreds  of  silk,  into  one  com- 
mon grave.  It  must  have  been  like  the  Revolu- 
tion which  was  the  cause  of  it — a  jumble  of  so- 
lemnity and  mockery,  telling  of  the  nothingness 
of  time,  and  its  pompous  divisions  into  centuries 
and  dynasties  !  This  might,  indeed,  have  been 
called  "  rattling  old  boms  together" 

Once  beyond  St.  Denis,  the  influence  of 
Paris  fades  rapidly  from  the  mind  of  those  who 
have  lingered  within  its  enchanted  gardens, 
loath  to  go,  yet  scarcely  knowing  why  they 
remained.  **  Ce  nest  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
coute,""  as  somebody  said  of  St.  Denis  whom  the 
legends  report  to  have  carried  his  head  in  his 
hand  from  Paris  to  the  place  where  his  Abbey 
now  stands,  after  his  martyrdom.  This  goes 
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beyond  the  riddle  which  has  puzzled  so  many 
children — 

King  Charles  walked  and  talked 
Half  an  hour  after  his  head  was  cut  off. 

But  again  ;  ce  ifest  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute. 
The  green  fields,  the  fresh  clear  air  begin  to 
open  upon  the  traveller,  and  the  Englishman 
might  say,  with  respect  to  prospects,  what  John- 
son did  of  those  which  Scotchmen  enjoyed — 
that  the  finest  after  all,  is  the  high  road  to  Lon- 
don. Let  him  be  ever  so  enthusiastically  fond 
of  Continental  habits,  manners,  and  scenery,  it 
must  be  an  unworthy — an  unnatural  enthusi- 
asm, if  it  does  not  give  way  before  the  anticipa- 
tion of  returning  to  his  country. 

I  will  not  go  over  in  detail  the  road  from  Paris 
to  Boulogne  or  Calais;  I  will  just  mention 
Chantilly,  the  ruined  Palace  of  the  Cond4s,  and 
Beauvais,  whose  bishop  was  once  taken  prisoner 
fighting  against  his  king,  and  whose  coat  of 
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mail  was  sent  to  the  Pope,  who  demanded  that 
the  son  of  the  church  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
with  the  message,  "  this  have  we  found  :  know 
now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no."  It  is 
here  that  the  vineyards  cease.  Every  one 
conversant  with  French  proverbs,  must  have 
heard  that  concerning  the  four  parts  of  four 
cathedrals,  which,  united,  would  make  a  perfect 
one.  Le  docker  de  Chartres,  le  chceur  de  Beau- 
vais,  le  nef  cT Amiens,  et  le  portail  de  Rheims  . 
certainly,  (if  Birnam  wood  could  come  to  Dun- 
sinane,)  would  make  a  noble  cathedral. 

There  is  little  to  remark  between  Beauvais 
and  Boulogne.  Abbeville  with  its  old  Gothic- 
church  of  Saint  Wulfran  and  long  fortifications, 
the  pretty  white  village  of  Nouvion,  the  deso- 
late grass-grown  streets  of  Montreuil,  the  muddy 
bourg  of  Samer,  and  the  Chateau  where  Buo- 
naparte's head  quarters  were  at  Pont  de  Brique, 
are  all  the  objects  which  one  meets  with  on  this 
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the  high  road  to  England.  But  when  after 
some  years  absence  and  wandering,  when 
Post  varies  casas,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum, 
we  ascend  the  long  hill  which  leads  from  the 
latter  village,  and  from  its  summit  see  the  Bri- 
tish Channel  shining  in  the  sun,  and  the  long 
white  line  upon  the  horizon,  of  England's  "  pale- 
faced  shore,"  who,  under  such  circumstances  has 
not  felt,  (though  it  be  but  momentary  and  soon 
chilled  by  melancholy  reflections)  a  glow  such 
as  the  benighted  traveller  experiences  at  the 
sight  of  a  cheerful  hearth  ?  I,  though  uncertain 
what  my  future  fate  was  to  be,  could  not  help 
feeling  this  glow,  and  I  exclaimed 

Sento  Paura  mia  antica,  e  i  dolci  colli 
Veggo  apparir. 

I  remained  a  few  days  at  Boulogne,  previous 
to  my  embarking  for  England.  It  abounds  in 
locusts,  and  their  ravages  are  pretty  severely 
felt.  They  are,  however,  not  such  Tartars  as 
they  used  to  be  :  I  must  do  the  present  English 
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colony  the  justice  to  say  that  they  have,  upon 
the  whole,  redeemed  the  reputation  of  this 
place.  But  I  should  be  much  happier  were  I 
to  see  them  making  themselves  contented  in 
their  own  country  upon  those  means  which  they 
have,  although  these  should  not  be  sufficient  to 
furnish  them  with  wine.  As  for  those  persons 
with  large  families,  who  seek  education  for  their 
children,  the  case  may  perhaps  be  different, 
though  this  exception  can  only  apply  to  the 
ornamental  parts  of  instruction,  as  there  is 
no  country  where  so  much  well-grounded  and 
solid  learning  is  to  be  obtained  as  in  England. 
Take  the  generality  of  young  Frenchmen,  and 
you  will  find  them  great  talkers  upon  all 
subjects,  but  superficially  and  unsatisfactorily  ; 
and  young  English  boys  are  more  likely  to 
pick  up  a  jumble  of  politics  and  liberality  in 
the  French  seminaries,  than  much  useful  learn- 
ing. As  to  the  English  ones,  where  the  English 
boys  are  all  collected  together,  I  cannot  see 
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what  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  sending 
them  thither. 

Let  mothers  beware  how  they  entrust 
their  daughters  within  the  French  convents 
or  schools.  Ye  that  have  the  power  and  the 
capability,  rather  teach  them  yourselves,  than 
send  them  among  artful  and  insinuating  Ca- 
tholics; and  ye  who  have  not  these,  nor  the 
pecuniary  means  of  giving  them  the  polish  and 
the  finish  you  wish,  rather  give  it  up,  than  for 
outside  show  risk  the  unsettlement  of  their  re- 
ligion. I  have  known  fatal  instances  of  this 
— fatal  in  having  caused  division,  dispute  and 
estrangement.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  I  am  passing  this  opinion  upon  the  whole 
system  of  French  female  bringing-up.  As  far  as 
they  themselves  are  concerned,  there  are  good 
wives,  daughters  and  mothers  in  France,  though 
trained  in  a  way  which  certainly  would  not 
succeed  with  English  girls.  Let  each  be  edu- 
cated in  the  manner  which  will  render  them 
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fittest  to  fill  their  proper  stations  in   their  re- 
spective countries. 

Boulogne  is  too  well  known  to  need  remark. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  the  height 
of  its  houses,  the  length  and  breadth  of  its 
churches,  and  the  quantity  of  herrings  and 
other  fish  which  are  caught  there,  are  they 
not  written  in  Planta  and  Galignani,  "  and 
among  the  sayings  of  the  se-ers."  The  wood- 
cock pies*  also  of  Dagron  and  the  good  cheer 
which  he  made,  behold  they  are  written  in  the 
books  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  he 
too  has  abdicated,  and  a  new  dynasty  of  pies 
is  preparing  for  Boulogne. 

It  was  upon  a  cold  blowing  afternoon  in 
the  month  of  October  that  the  mate  of  the 
Sovereign  steam-packet  came  to  inform  me  that 
the  captain  intended  to  sail  about  four  o'clock 
for  Dover.  I  had  been  waiting  two  or  three 

*  I  was  told  that  this  Restaurateur  sent  frequently 
some  of  these  pies  to  his  Grace. 
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days  for  an  opportunity  of  crossing,  but  the 
weather  har1  been  very  unfavourable  and  there 
were  scarcely  any  passengers  collected. 

A  freight  had,  however,  been  at  last  assem- 
bled, and  accordingly,  bidding  farewell  to  the 
French  family  with  which  I  had  been  staying, 
I  had  my  baggage  visited,  and  subsequently  put 
on  board  the  Sovereign.  The  tide  was  beginning 
slowly  to  rise,  but  the  wind  seemed  to  rise  with 
it,  and  in  bitterness  of  spirit  I  resigned  myself 
to  the  misery  and  sickness  which  were  evidently 
preparing  for  me. 

I  soon  walked  down  to  the  place  of  embar- 
kation, which  was  crowded  with  English  and 
French  assembled  to  witness  the  departure 
of  the  vessel.  Several  fiacres  and  a  sedan  or 
two  brought  forth  their  inmates,  consisting  of 
trunks,  bundles,  baskets,  and  cloaked  ladies, 
while  some  footmen  in  oil-skin  hats,  a  host  of 
gentlemen  in  blue  camlet  cloaks,  some  sai- 
lors with  turkeys  for  exportation,  and  Messrs. 
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Walker,  KAlouette  and  Pot  de  vin,  Commis- 
sionaries  were  all  engaged  in  their  respective 
objects.  The  steam  sent  forth  a  thick  black 
cloud,  which  unfortunately  was  carried  in  the 
direct  contrary  quarter  to  that  whither  we  were 
bound.  The  bustle  became  more  "  fast  and  fu- 
rious," letters  were  slipped  into  the  hands  of  the 
departing,  the  turkeys  were  embarked,  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Co.  bowed  low  to  their  respective 
supporters,  who  clambered  down  the  ladder. 
"  Good-bye !  God  bless  you !  write  soon  !  Don't 
forget  what  I  told  you."  "  No,  no."  "  Have 
you  got  the  brandy  ?"  "  10  sows,  Monsieur,  s'il 

vous   plait.'1''     "  What  a  d d    imposition !" 

"  N^oubliez  pas  le  porteur,  Monsieur.  Que  le 
bon  Dieu  vous  donne  un  bon  voyage!"  "  Pour 
fatnour  de  Christ,  Monsieur,  ayez  pitie  cTun 
pauvre  malheureux,  et  qti'il  vous  donne  bon  vent 
et  bonne  saute?  "  Un  petit  sous,  Monsieur,  s'il 
vous  plait.'1'' 

But  now  the  vessel  is  fairly  afloat,  the  wind 
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howls,  and  blows  off  two  or  three  fur  caps. 
"  Loose  that  rope,"  cries  the  Captain ;  "  there, 
now,  hold  on  a  minute,  this  gentleman  won't  go ;" 
and  out  hurried  a  person  whom  the  appearance 
of  the  breakers  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  had 
terrified. 

At  last  we  are  off:  it  is  near  five  o^clock  : — I 
wish  we  were  well  over.  The  Captain  says,  that 
by  half  past  nine  we  shall  be  in  Dover- — I 
hope  so. 

Such  were  my  internal  reflections,  as,  for  the 
first  time,  I  advanced  towards  the  open  sea  in 
a  steam  boat.  No  sails,  the  wind  directly  in  our 
teeth,  and  yet  moving  on  :  it  was  almost  realising 
the  American  legend  of  the  storm  ship ;  and 
were  one  of  these  singular  vessels  to  be  seen  for 
the  first  time  by  the  people  of  Arabian  seas  and 
climes,  they  would  no  doubt  take  it  for  some 
enchanted  bark. 

\Ve  laboured  out  of  the  harbour,  pitching 
most  terribly  between  the  two  piers,  and  our 
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deck  washed  by  the  spray.  It  was  now  growing 
dark,  and  there  was  something  awful  in  looking 
forwards  upon  our  course,  where  all  was  dark 
save  the  white  heads  of  the  waves,  and  then 
behind  us,  where  stood  our  friends,  waving  their 
handkerchiefs,  and  shouting  good  night,  while 
the  lights  began  to  glimmer  in  the  houses,  whose 
inhabitants  were  preparing  for  a  quiet,  peaceful, 
and  secure  evening. 

I  soon  found  that  my  fate  was  about  to  be 
decided ;  every  plunge  of  the  packet  made 
my  heart  sink  down  to  my  feet,  and  as  she 
swung  up  again,  that  susceptible  part  of  my 
composition  leaped  into  my  mouth,  and  to  add 
to  my  misery,  it  began  to  rain.  A  lady  who  sat 
near  me  exclaimed,  "Oh,  my  God!  I  wish  I 
had  never  come  ;  can't  we  return  ? — we  are  not 
safe ;"  and  applied  to  me  for  relief  and  comfort. 

This  was  too  much  ;  I  began  to  yawn,  then  to 
shiver,  my  head  grew  giddy,  and  making  a  des- 
perate struggle,  I  tottered  to  the  cabin  staircase, 
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and  stumbled  and  rolled  down  into  thot  chamber. 
There  was  luckily  a  bed  unoccupied,  except  by 
a  cloak ;  so,  throwing  myself  upon  it,  I  raised 
the  well-known  cry  of  "  Steward  !  Steward," 
and  submitted  myself  with  Roman  decency  to 
my  fate,  taking  off  my  coat,  and  laying  myself 
down  in  the  bed.  There  I  endured,  what  all 
who,  like  myself,  are  the  slaves  of  sea-sickness, 
always  do.  But,  besides  this,  there  were  several 
ladies  in  the  cabin  who  became  alarmed ;  the 
steward  was  constantly  appealed  to:  "  Do  you 
see  Dover  Lights  yet,  Steward  ?  Are  you  sure 
there  is  no  danger  ?  Oh  my  God,  there,  what  a 
crash  !""  as  a  wave  broke  against  the  packet  and 
she  plunged  into  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

It  happens  that  I  am  myself  very  nervous 
on  board  ship,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  that  bitter 
wretchedness  I  undergo  from  sickness ;  and  these 
cries  and  fears  were  by  no  means,  1  honestly 
confess,  indifferent  to  me.  For,  in  fact,  we  had 
now  been  out  upwards  of  five  hours,  and  it  did 
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not  appear  that  we  were  much  advanced,  while 
the  hollow  rumbling  of  the  steam  machinery, 
which  every  now  and  then  gave  a  violent  heavy 
blow,  did  not  contribute  by  its  novelty  to  make 
me  less  fidgety.     When  once  my  imagination 
begins  to   work  in   situations  of  any  possible 
danger,  there  is  nothing  which  I  do  not  consider 
as  likely  to  happen.     Whenever  I  have  been  at 
sea  in    bad  weather,  that  speech   of  Clarence 
in  Richard  III.  has  always  so  perpetually  pre- 
sented itself  to  me  as  to  become  a  torment.     I 
am  convinced  that  I  should  suffer  nothing,  were 
I  to  be  really  drowning,  compared  to  what  I 
have  done  when  surrounded  by  white   moun- 
tains of  water,  and  darkness,  and  "  the  sea  and 
the  waves  roaring."     I  have  thought  of  those 
terrible  lines : — 

"  O  Lord,  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown ! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears ! 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes ! 
Methought,  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks ; 
A  thousand  men,  that  fishes  gnawed  upon ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
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Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels, 

All  scatter'd  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls  ;  and,  in  those  holes 

WTiere  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 

(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,)  reflecting  gems, 

That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 

And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  by. " 

I  doubt  if  any  one  in  a  tempest  at  sea  could 
think  of  such  a  description  without  trembling. 

As  I  am  now  writing,  however,  this  account 
of  my  passage  to  England,  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  I  arrived  safe  after  all.  I  certainly  did  so, 
after  having  passed  "  a  miserable  night."  For 
we  did  not  enter  the  harbour  of  Dover  till  be- 
tween six  and  seven  of  the  morning  following 
the  evening  we  had  quitted  Boulogne. 

As  soon  as  the  joyful  news  was  communi- 
cated from  above,  that  we  were  under  the  Pier, 
I  collected  my  remaining  strength,  and  prepared 
to  get  up.  But  I  was  first  saluted  with  a  very 
odd  question.  I  had  shrunk  into  the  very 
corner  of  my  crib,  and  the  cloak  which  I  had 
seen  upon  the  bed  the  night  before,  still  lav 
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above  me.  This  probably  belonged  to  the 
young  lady  for  whom  I  was  taken,  for  the 
steward  came  a  little  before  we  entered  the 
harbour,  with  my  mamma's  tender  inquiries 
after  my  health,  at  the  same  time  addressing  me 
as  miss.  But  upon  our  respectively  turning  out 
from  our  shelves,  (for  these  sleeping  places  are 
no  better,)  I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  wretched 
set  of  pale  disconsolate-looking  creatures  as  we 
all  appeared.  The  floor  was  covered  with  shoes, 
hats,  and  cloaks,  and  one  or  two  open  band- 
boxes, and  two  of  the  sufferers  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  steeped  in  brandy,  having  in 
their  desperate  attempts  to  swallow  this  sup- 
posed remedy,  emptied  a  whole  bottle  over  them- 
selves. The  deck  of  the  packet  presented  a  more 
piteous  sight.  It  had  rained  nearly  the  whole 
night,  and  as  there  were  a  great  many  pas- 
sengers, they  were  all  huddled  together,  as  black 
and  dirty  as  so  many  negroes  in  a  slave  ship. 
Such  a  passage  in  a  small  packet  would  be 
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enough  to  sicken  many  who  are  troubled  with 
the  cacoethes  peregrinandi. 

I  was  so  stupefied  and  overcome  by  the  fa- 
tigue and  sickness  I  had  undergone,  that  I 
thought  neither  of  baggage  nor  stewards;  I 
made  my  way  up  the  ladder,  and  putting  my- 
self under  the  guidance  of  Wright's  commis- 
sioner, followed  him  towards  the  hotel,  shi- 
vering and  shrinking  in  the  cold  damp  foggy  air 
which  hung  about  the  town.  I  did  not  recover 
during  that  whole  day  ;  the  steam  engine  still 
thumped,  the  floor  of  all  th?  rooms  seemed  al- 
most perpendicular,  and  my  chair  appeared  to 
pitch  and  roll.  But  towards  evening  I  began 
to  be  myself  again ;  I  went  to  the  coffee-room, 
which  certainly  is  the  most  agreeable  of  any  in 
Dover,  and  there  found  some  persons  with  whom 
I  conversed.  They  had  arrived  by  the  packet 
from  Calais  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  there 
were  two  Frenchmen  among  them  who  had  never 
been  in  England  before,  and  who  requested  me 
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to  inform  them,  s'ilfalloit  oiler  au  Commissaire 
de  Police  pour  demander  leur  passeport ;  ou 
si  les  gensd'armes  fapporteroient  a  I'hotel. 

I  passed  the  evening  tolerably  well,  and  be- 
gan now  to  feel  that  I  was  in  England.  I  had 
been  too  ill  before  to  enjoy  that  reflection,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  remain  long  in  one  of  our  own 
coffee-rooms  without  having  it  awakened.  The 
carpet,  the  bright  grate  and  fire-irons,  the  neat 
mahogany  chairs  and  shining  tables,  the  "Waiter, 
a  pint  of  port,"  and,  "  Waiter,  send  the  boots  and 
the  chamber-maid,"  must  say  strongly,  "  you  are 
now  in  a  country  where  comfort  and  neatness  are 
considered  to  be  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life."  There  are  attempts  in  the  inns  upon 
the  French  coast,  to  get  up  an  English-looking 
parlour,  but  it  won't  do ;  it  is  the  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.  with  Brutus's  head  fastened  on  it 
instead  of  its  own.  A  clumsy  piece  of  tapestry 
for  a  carpet,  chairs  made  of  bois  de  censier,  and 
polished  up  to  look  like  mahogany,  a  huge  mis- 
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shapen  grate  standing  in  a  still  more  huge  chim- 
ney, or  a  little  round  place  like  the  door  of  a  good- 
sized  oven,  surrounded  with  blue  tiles,  and  co- 
vered up  in  summer  with  a  black  iron  plate,  com- 
plete the  rival  furniture.  Then,  when  one  goes 
to  bed,  how  one  enjoys  the  carpeted  staircases 
and  passages,  the  door  which  shuts,  the  throne- 
looking  ample  bed,  the  nicely-sashed  and  closed 
windows  and  curtains,  and  bell-ropes  neatly  ar- 
ranged among  their  drapery.  All  these  things 
soon  make  a  man  feel  that  he  is  no  longer  in 
the  land  of  cold  rambling  corridors,  huge  win- 
dows which  let  in  the  cold,  passages  which  lead 
to  nothing,  and  doors  that  must  be  locked 
to  be  closed.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  con- 
trast is  in  the  bed,  which  is  like  such  as  a 
young  lady  would  choose  for  a  doll,  with  a 
little  flimsy  curtain,  a  little  gilded  garland 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  pole,  which  itself 
but  indifferently  fastened,  supports  the  ceiling 
of  the  bed,  upon  which  a  Cupid  or  a  Venus  are 
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represented  catching  pigeons,  (I  beg  their  par- 
don, doves)  ;  while  a  dreary  desert  of  cold  brick 
floor  must  be  passed  before  we  reach  the  trunk 
which  contains  what  we  want  for  dressing. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Dover,  I 
rose  refreshed  and  restored  from  the  preced- 
ing day's  indisposition.  It  was  fine,  clear,  and 
sunny,  and  I  strolled  out  towards  the  Castle 
and  Keep  of  Dover,  which  I  had  not  seen  for 
fourteen  years.  Before  that  period  it  used  to  be 
one  of  my  favourite  rambles,  as  I  was  sent  two 
successive  years  with  a  servant  to  Dover,  for 
the  purpose  of  bathing.  I  remember  how  I  used 
to  be  delighted  with  the  black,  "  sullen  dignity 
of  the  old  Castle/  which  has  stood  upon  its  lofty 
cliff,  witnessing  the  storms  and  wrecks  of  the 
sea  beneath  it,  and  the  pompous  arrivals  and 
departures  of  Kings,  ambassadors,  and  nobles, 
who  have  "  strutted  and  fumed  their  hour  upon 
the  stage,"  and  will  probably  see  as  many  more. 
And  I  was  indeed  happy  to  find  that  as  I  slowly 
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ascended  the  long  path  which  leads  up  to  the 
castle,  I  was  able  to  recall  so  freshly  and  vividly 
to  myself  the  childish  enjoyments  I  had  once 
taken  upon  the  same  spot. 

When  I  had  reached  the  summit,  I  looked 
down  upon  my  country  below ;  and  as  I  saw 
its  fields  and  quiet-looking  hedge-rows  and  cot- 
tages— as  I  heard  the  horns  of  the  coaches  echo- 
ing along  the  roads,  and  looked  at  the  banner  of 
England  waving  upon  the  castle,  and  the  huge 
white  cliffs,  where 

half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  trade  ! 

and  heard  the  chime  of  a  distant  village,  open- 
ing, as  it  rose  and  fell  with  the  wind,  "  all  the 
cells  where  memory  slept,""  I  felt  that  I  was 
not  one 

\Vith  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  led, 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand, 
"  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! " 
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But  let  me  hasten  onwards  to  the  great  Levia- 
than of  cities. 

I  left  Dover  in  the  Sovereign  stage  coach, 
after  having  paid,  but  not  perhaps  satisfied,  the 
corps  cTarmee  of  Dover  sharks : — commissioner, 
port-ladder  man,  mate  of  packet,  waiter,  cham- 
bermaid, boots,  were  either  not  forgotten,  or 
pleased  to  be  remembered.  I  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  jingle  jangle  of  the  French 
Diligence,  its  ropes,  and  sacres,  and  gambolling 
horses,  that  it  appeared  to  me  almost  like  step- 
ping into  Queen  Mab's  chariot,  compared  to  the 
other,  when  I  took  my  seat  in  the  light  Sove- 
reign coach.  All  was  soon  right ;  and  we 
started,  as  the  cant  term  is,  for  London.  My 
pedestrian  character  was  now  laid  aside  for  a 
time,  and  I  found  this  agreeable  English  vehicle 
very  comfortable  ;  so  much  so,  that  if  there  had 
been  any  of  them  upon  the  Continent,  I  should 
often  have  availed  myself  of  their  assistance 
in  an  uninteresting  "  piece  of  road,"  as  the 
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surveyors  say.  There  were  a  gentleman  and 
two  ladies  in  the  carriage,  besides  myself.  One 
of  the  latter,  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  was 
very  pretty;  but  very  little  conversation  took 
place.  I  occasionally  hoped  my  feet  were  not 
troublesome  to  my  opposite  neighbour,  who 
merely  replied,  "  not  at  all,  Sir,"  and  then 
looked  straight  down  upon  her  muff  without 
raising  her  eyes. 

I  remember  once  travelling  in  a  French  Di- 
ligence, where  there  were  likewise  some  ladies, 
one  of  them  was  very  lively,  and  talked  and 
laughed  a  great  deal.  There  were  two  Eng- 
lishmen in  the  coach,  besides  myself,  who  sat 
shrunk  up  in  a  corner,  looking  as  glum  and  un- 
sociable as  a  couple  of  old  maids  at  a  rout.  The 
French  woman  took  a  little  book,  wrote  some- 
thing in  it,  and  then  held  it  to  me  to  examine, 
which  with  some  embarrassment  I  did,  and  found 
the  words,  "  comme  Us  sont  bStes ;  which  bites 
meant  the  two  Englishmen.  The  fact  was,  that 
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the  lady  had  mistaken  me  for  a  Frenchman. 
This  I  do  not  consider  any  particular  advan- 
tage, except  as  to  my  accent ;  and  I  can  at  the 
same  time  say,  that  no  Englishman  ever  took 
me  for  any  thing  else  but  his  countryman.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  persons  who  pride  them- 
selves in  resembling  foreigners,  except  as  far  as 
the  language  may  go ;  as  to  that,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  French  exclamation  of  applause, 
"  mats  vraiment  il  estjrh  aimable ;  il  park  si 
bien  le  Francois. 

If  the  Frenchwoman  had  been  with  us  in 
the  Sovereign,  she  would  again  have  written, 
"  c&mme  Us  sont  betes ;"  for,  from  Dover  to  Can- 
terbury, scarcely  six  words  were  spoken. 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  our  remaining  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  this  city,  to  make  a 
hasty  Tisit  to  the  Cathedral,  the  metropolitan 
and  primatial  Minster  of  England,  since  the 
time  of  St.  Austin,  its  first  Archbishop,  who 
is  reported  to  have  baptized  10,000  persons 
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upon  a  Christmas-day.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  our  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  has  its  now  despised  legend.  The 
tale  of  the  three  pieces  of  stone  which  were  car- 
ried to  Rome,  because  they  were  marked  with 
the  precious  blood  of  the  martyr  St.  Thomas, 
is  only  now  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  torment 
who  shows  one  about  the  Abbey,  since  the  re- 
lating it  in  a  solemn  important  tone  is  part  of 
his  business.  Then  there  are  the  pilgrim- worn 
steps  before  the  shrine  of  the  rebel  saint,  where 
Henry  II.  fasted  and  prayed,  and  was  scourged 
by  the  monks  of  St.  Austin,  in  penance  for  his 
having  been  the  indirect  cause  of  the  turbulent 
Archbishop"^  death.  The  saint's  condescension 
to  be  appeased,  was  natural  enough,  for  "  every 
thing  about  the  shrine,"  says  one  of  our  his- 
torians, "  glittered,  shone,  and  sparkled  with 
the  choicest  and  largest  jewels,  and  the  whole 
church  was  covered  with  a  greater  profusion 
of  wealth  than  that  of  Kings;  and  the  name 
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of  Christ  was  almost  sunk  in  that  of  St. 
Thomas.  At  God's  altar,  for  instance,  there 
were  offered  in  one  year,  three  pounds,  two 
shillings,  and  sixpence ;  at  the  Virgin's,  six- 
ty-three pounds,  five  shillings,  and  sixpence ; 
at  St.  Thomas's,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two 
pounds,  twelve  shillings,  and  three-pence.  The 
following  year  the  disproportion  was  still  great- 
er :  there  was  not  a  penny  offered  on  God's 
altar,  the  Virgin's  gained  only  four  pounds, 
one  shilling,  and  eight-pence;  but  St.  Tho- 
mas got  for  his  share,  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-four  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  three- 
pence." 

The  town  of  Canterbury  is  well  known  as 
having  been  the  refuge  of  the  French  silk  ma- 
nufacturers after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  The  country  about  it  is  not  particu- 
larly interesting,  nor  in  general  is  it  so  during 
the  whole  way  to  London.  The  foreigner  will 
be  struck  by  the  tall  hop  poles,  with  their  green 
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and  graceful  festoons  clinging  and  twining  round 
them  during  the  season,  and  might  for  a  moment 
imagine  himself  in  sight  of  the  Milanese  vine- 
yards. But  there  is  not  much  of  this,  the  road 
to  London  chiefly  consisting  of  corn  and  turnip 
fields,  but  little  wood,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  chalk.  The  appearance  of  the  Medway,  how- 
ever, to  the  right,  with  the  old  Castle  of  Ro- 
chester upon  its  banks,  the  constant  succession 
of  villages,  of  coaches  going  backwards  and 
forwards,  the  neatness  and  trimness  of  the 
houses,  with  white  or  green  railings,  little  pretty 
gates,  a  small  gravel  or  paved  path  to  the  door, 
which  is  nicely  painted  and  possesses  a  knocker, 
afford  a  perpetual  contrast  to  what  one  has  just 
quitted :  wide  desolate-looking  fields,  a  vil- 
lage about  every  10  miles,  composed  of  huts, 
such  as  a  Yahoo  might  inhabit,  and  a  solitary 
fish  cart,  the  courier,  or  the  two  corresponding 
Diligences  on  their  way  up  to  Paris,  or  a  gloomy 
looking  cabriolet,  driven  and  tenanted  by  three 
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or  four  capped  men  in  spectacles,  being  all 
that  the  journey  from  Paris  to  Boulogne  pre- 
sents to  the  traveller. 

Passing  over  Blackheath,  (which  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  singular  events,)  and  Greenwich, 
with  its  hundred  ale-houses,  lounging  sailors, 
and  marine  store-shops,  London  now  begins  to 
stretch  its  huge  length  upon  all  sides,  like  the 
Briareus  with  its  hundred  arms.  I  once  heard 
a  Frenchman  say,  in  speaking  of  this  capital, 
**  Ce  rfest  pas  une  ville — Iciest  une'  pays  tout  cou- 
vert  de  maisons.'1''  This  was  about  the  best  de- 
scription that  could  be  given  of  this  overgrown 
metropolis,  with  its  crescents  and  terraces,  and 
places  and  squares,  extending  up  among  the 
fields  and  meadows  which  surround  it.  We 
must  reverse  the  Latin  expression  of  "  rus  in 
urbe"  in  speaking  of  her,  and  say,  "  urbs  in 
rure"  or  as  the  immortal  song  has  it, 
"  London  now  is  out  of  town." 

From  Greenwich  to  London  one  now  finds  no 
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interruption  of  traffic,  bustle,  and  habitations. 
It  is  like  one  of  the  fingers  of  the  giant  arms 
which  spring  from  the  trunk.  After  passing 
Blackheath,  where  Wat  Tyler  encamped  with 
his  insurgents ;  where  Henry  IV.  met  the  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  who  came  to  solicit  his 
assistance ;  where  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
London  did  the  same  by  Henry  V.  returning 
from  Agincourt ;  and  where  Henry  VIII.  and 
Anne  of  Cleves  first  saw  each  other,  being  after- 
wards married  at  Greenwich, — the  Bricklayers' 
Arms,  where 

"  Exoritur  clamorque  virum  clangorque  tubarnm," 

I  next  leave  to  my  right.  Disregarding  the 
temptations  which  the  orange  men  hold  out  on 
one  side  and  the  brandy-ball  vendors  upon  the 
other,  I  maintain  a  strict  neutrality;  and  the 
coach  whirls  off,  and  passes  the  well-known 
Elephant  and  Castle. 
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We  now  arrive  at  Westminster  Bridge,  which 
we  slowly  ascend ;  and  here  one  might  exclaim 
with  the  Italian  postilions,  when  they  see 
Rome  : — "  See,  see  there 's  London  !"  for  all 
the  magnificence  and  pomp  of  a  great  and 
stately  capital  extends  itself  before  the  eyes 
upon  the  bridge.  Compared  to  it,  Paris,  when 
seen  even  from  the  Pont  Neuf,  is  as  inferior 
as  the  French  Parisian  female  is  to  the  Eng- 
lishwoman. She  has  a  great  deal  of  show  and 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  what  they  call  goftt ;  but 
no  grace,  no  dignity,  or  elevated  expression  of 
countenance.  For  the  great  distinguishing 
features  of  both  capitals,  the  rivers,  which  are 
as  necessary  to  give  them  expression,  as  the 
mouth  is  to  woman,  cannot  be,  even  for  an 
instant,  seen  without  striking  the  beholder 
with  the  evident  superiority  of  the  British 
Thames. 

The  Seine  is  a  paltry  narrow  stream,  covered 
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with  washerwomen  and  charcoal  or  bathing-boats, 
and  is  crossed  by,  in  general,  as  paltry  bridges. 
But  look  at  the  Thames  from  Westminster,  even 
as  far  below  as  Waterloo  bridge.  Beginning 
with  the  Gothic  pinnacles  and  turrets  of  West- 
minster Abbey  and  Hall,  which  may  both  form 
a  part  of  the  view,  we  cast  our  eye  downwards 
along  the  stately  mansions  of  Privy  Gardens, 
and  the  elegant  terrace  of  the  Adelphi,  till 
we  perceive  that  magnificent  bridge,  commemo- 
rating in  its  name  as  magnificent  a  victory, 
which  is  as  superior  to  the  boasted  Pont  de 
Jena,  as  a  British  man-of-war  is  to  a  French 
lugger  ;  while  the  broad  river  which  it  bestrides 
is  as  little  to  be  compared  with  the  Seine,  as 
is  a  proud  war-horse  to  a  shambling  Shetland 
poney. 

I  was  much  surprised,  upon  passing  West- 
minster Bridge,  to  find  it  unpaved,  and  just 
like  the  high  road  in  the  country.  I  pointed 
this  out  to  the  gentleman  who  sat  at  my  side  in 
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the  coach,  almost  the  only  word  I  had  addressed 
to  him  since  we  left  Canterbury.  "  Yes,  Sir,"" 
said  he,  abruptly,  "  that 's  what  they  call  Mac- 
adamization."  I  was  much  puzzled  to  com- 
prehend this  term,  and  conceived  that  it  must 
mean  reducing  things  to  their  primitive  state, 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Adam.  And  I  had 
afterwards  reason  to  think  that  this  my  first 
idea  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  as  I  made  my 
way  among  the  heaps  of  mud,  which  were  col- 
lected upon  the  improved  roads,  or  smarted 
with  the  dust  which  filled  my  eyes,  or  narrowly 
escaped  being  knocked  down  by  a  stage-coach, 
which  came  silently  along,  as  I  was  crossing 
Regent-street  in  a  "  thorough-bred  London  par- 
ticular," which  means  a  thick  fog. 

I  was  deposited,  as  people  generally  are,  at 
Charing  Cross,  and  taking  a  hackney  coach 
I  was  driven  to  my  destination,  along  that 
splendid  new  street  which  I  then  saw  for  the 
first  time ;  and  certainly  agree  with  the  Scotch 
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soldier,  whom  I  overheard  saying  to  his  com- 
rade as  they  were  walking  up  it,  "  It's  just  the 
finest  street  in  Europe,  (except  Princes  street  at 
Edinburgh,)"  The  latter  part  of  the  observa- 
tion I  except. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  season,  as  the  emphatical  expression  has 
it,  commenced  in  London.  Parliament  met,  the- 
French  play  opened  ;  the  front  windows  of  va- 
rious hermetically  closed  houses  unclosed  their 
shutters;  and  Lord  Liverpool  gave  his  first 
Cabinet  dinner.  Bond  Street,  the  Rue  Vivienne 
of  London,  exhibited  its  lines  of  carriages,  and 
the  doors  of  all  the  Circulating  Libraries  were 
thronged  with  inquirers  after  the  next  tea- 
table  scandal,  in  three  volumes. 

In  Paris  I  had  not  much  entered  into  the 
gaieties  of  a  capital :  my  principal  object  was 
observation  of  the  character  of  the  people,  and 
the  peculiarities  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
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from  those  of  London.  The  tones  which  pre- 
vail in  the  fashionable  circles  of  every  Capital, 
will  not  be  found  to  differ  much  from  each 
other,  the  more  especially  as  Paris  appears  to 
be  the  great  fountain  from  whence  other  cities 
draw  their  modes.  The  English  would,  however, 
do  well  if  they  would  imitate  their  neighbours 
in  one  custom  which  exists  among  them — I  mean 
that  of  the  total  banishment  of  all  that  ceremo- 
nious formality  which  prevails  at  a  large  dinner- 
party, when  the  butler  pronounces  the  long 
expected  summons.  In  Paris,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  persons  of  very  high  rank,)  whoever 
finds  himself  near  the  door,  walks  on,  and  the 
company  are  soon  quietly  seated  at  their  posts. 
But  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  the 
jealousy  which  prevails  in  this  country,  lest  a 
fancied  inferior  should  quit  the  room  first,  or 
the  endless  ceremonies  which  are  indispensable 
in  the  precedence  of  a  dinner-party  f 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  a  great  horror  of 
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the  post  of  honour  at  table  ;  for  it  generally 
brings  with  it  cares  and  anxieties;  fish  to  be 
distributed,  some  intricate  bird  or  animal  to  be 
dissected,  all  of  which  I  am  compelled  to  do 
"  with  the  greatest  pleasure,"  while  my  blood 
tingles  with  dread  least  I  should  disgrace  my- 
self. The  fact  is,  (and  the  Almanach  des 
Gourmands  would  agree  with  me,)  that  the 
place  which  all  modest  men  and  sincere  admir- 
ers of  the  fare  would  select,  is  undoubtedly 
one  between  two  young  ladies,  (who  never 
eat  much,  and  who  generally  are  too  indifferent 
carvers  themselves  to  criticise  the  operations  of 
others,)  somewhere  about  the  third  part  of  the 
line  along  the  table,  and  if  possible,  in  front  of 
a  dish  of  patties,  while  before  the  man  who  sits 
opposite  you  is  some  extremely  good  thing,  say 
curry  or  a  fricandeau,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  within  whose  range  you  are,  is  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  with  a  saddle  of  south  down, 
or,  if  also  possible,  a  haunch  of  venison.  One 
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will  thus  be  in  a  very  strong  position  ;  provided 
the  young  ladies  are  very  silent  and  stiff,  which 
one's  penetration  must  discover ;  there  will  be 
nothing  to  be  done,  but  a  few  remarks  to  be 
made  to  keep  up  appearances,  respecting  Velluti, 
or  the  last  Scotch  novel,  or  Almack's,  or  "  Tre- 
maine.r>  This  may  be  done  while  the  servants  are 
changing  your  plate,  and  if  one  has  travelled  a 
great  deal,  a  glass  of  champagne  (iced  of  course,) 
will  supply  some  observations  upon  that  delight- 
ful place,  Paris,  &c.  But  all  this  may  be  render- 
ed a  scene  of  mortification  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
should  your  penetration  have  been  at  fault,  and 
caused  you  to  mistake  boiled  chicken  for  patties, 
and  talking  girls  for  silent  ones.  Then 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  thy  greatness ; 

thy  high  blown  pride 

At  length  breaks  under  thee,  and  then  it  leaves  thee, 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  &c. 

There   are   few    things  in   life   more   to   be 
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aroided  than  the  neighbourhood  of  a  boiled 
chicken— all  the  ladies  eat  of  it : 

Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  armed  rhinoceros,  or  Hyrcan  tiger, 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble. 

Nay,  I  should  be  less  horrified,  were  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  last  line  of  my  quotation  to 
be  verified, 

"  Or  be  alive  again," 

and  the  chicken  were  to  stalk  out  of  the  dish, 
than  thus  to  be  a  man  "  more  dined  against, 
than  dining." 

The  general  taste  is  so  much  improved  with 
respect  to  the  table,  since  our  intercourse  with 
France,  that  many  houses,  which  at  one  time 
were  positively  not  frequentable,  have  learned 
to  put  down  a  decent  dinner,  even  though  one 
should  be  asked  to  come  sansfafon.  The 

Souvenez  vous  toujours  dans  le  cours  de  la  vie, 
Qu'un  diner  sans  fa9on  est  un  injurie, 
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is  now  becoming  obsolete.  I  remember  when 
such  a  dinner  would  have  consisted  of  soup,  a 
joint,  two  side-dishes,  and  some  pastry,  with  no- 
thing but  port  and  sherry :  but  a  blessed  change 
has  taken  place — taking  a  family  dinner  now 
means,  meeting  a  large  family  ;  and  eating  your 
mutton,  is  metamorphosed  into  a  dinner  of  two 
courses.  I  have  once  or  twice  been  entrapped 
into  going  in  a  morning  dress  to  a  "  family  din- 
ner,11 and  found  a  very  respectable  company  all 
en  toilette.  But  every  thing  is  judged  by  com- 
parison, and  if  one  is  invited  to  "  a  small  even- 
ing party,"  we  must  be  aware,  that  this  means, 
consisting  of  not  more  than  eighty  or  a  hundred 
persons,  with  only  the  Spaniards,  poor  fellows  ! ! 
A  real  rout,  every  body  knows,  must  number 
gix  or  seven  hundred  persons,  and  a  royal  duke 
or  two. 

But  were  I  to  compare  generally  the  English 
capital  with  that  of  France,  I  should  decidedly 
gay,  that  the  latter  held  out  more  temporary 
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inducements  to  the  foreigner,  while  the  former 
was  an  infinitely  more  agreeable  residence  for 
an  Englishman,  with  friends  and  natural  un- 
frenchified  habits.  There  is  much  elegant  and 
well-informed  society  to  be  found  in  it,  though 
interspersed  with  weeds.  And  any  man  of  cor- 
rect taste  will  pass  his  time  to  much  more  ad- 
vantage, and  with  much  greater  real  pleasure, 
among  its  rational  and  domestic  families,  than 
amidst  the  frippery  and  chicanery  of  Parisian 
boarding-houses.  For,  as  to  the  single  man, 
who  makes  Paris  his  abode,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  unless  he  lives  in  a  solitary  lodging,  he  is 
compelled  to  resort  to  a  boarding-house  ;  while 
those  families  who  live  there,  certainly  do  not 
gain  admittance  to  the  most  elevated  circle  of 
French  society.  The  fact  is,  that  the  first-rate 
people  in  France  look  with  suspicion  upon  "  the 
locusts,"  and  there  are  only  a  very  few  persons 
of  rank  and  station,  and  those  furnished  with 
direct  letters  of  recommendation,  who  have  ever 
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been  able  to  get  within  what  might  be  called  in 
London,  the  influence  of  Almack's  circle. 

The  literature  and  dancing  of  England,  since 
my  departure  from  it,  I  found  both  altered  ; 
the  latter  at  least  for  the  better.  Quadrilles 
are  certainly  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old- 
fashioned  country-dance,  not  to  mention  the  op- 
portunities they  afford  for  much  more  unobserved 
flirtation.  Many  a  marriage  has  been  made  by 
the  perpetual  interruption  which  two  partners  in 
a  country-dance  caused  to  the  rest,  by  their  tat- 
tling and  flirting  together;  "  there  was  no  doubt 
of  it — did  you  see  how  often  he  quitted  his  pro- 
per place  to  talk  to  her?"  But  the  quadrille  does 
away  with  all  this,  and  there  is  no  unkind  space 
now  between  partners. 

As  to  the  literature,  what  most  astonished  me 
was  the  host  of  reviews ;  and  yet  Avhen  I  looked 
into  them,  I  saw  a  number  of  books  quoted  and 
lauded,  which  I  never  heard  of  elsewhere.  But 
a  literary  friend  told  me  a  few  secrets  respecting 
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the  system  of  reviewing ;  and  said,  that  if  he  were 
to  be  consulted  by  any  one  who  was  anxious 
to  publish,  he  should  recommend  him  to  trust 
chiefly  to  the  Vox  Populi,  which  in  these  read- 
ing days  may  lay  claim  to  be  the  Vox  Dei. 

And  now  let  me  quit  London,  which  is  no 
longer  tolerable,  since  Almack's  last  ball  is  over, 
and  there  is  nobody  now  in  town  but  the 
Ministers  and  a  few  Committee-members. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

I  passed  the  summer  following  my  arrival 
in  England  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  made 
occasional  pedestrian  excursions  into  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  part  of  Kent  which 
extends  from  the  above  place  in  the  direction 
of  the  town  of  Tunbridge,  and  thence  to  Maid- 
stone,  and  what  is  called  the  Weald,  is  probably 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  interesting  tracts  of 
England  ;  abounding  in  picturesque  and  quiet 
villages,  ancient  knightly  and  baronial  seats, 
and  covered  with  the  English  vineyards — the 
fickle  and  fluctuating  hop-ground. 

I  had  one  day  wandered  as  far  as  a  village, 
which  is  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
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Medway,  which  is  here  a  small  but  interesting 
stream.  I  had  come  hither  partly  for  the  sake 
of  exploring  the  country,  and  also  because  I 
had  some  friends  residing  in  the  village,  whom 
I  wished  to  see. 

While  crossing  a  wide  common  which  lay 
upon  the  outside  of  my  destination,  the  scene 
where 

Many  a  pastime  circles  in  the  shade, 

And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  go  round, 

I  paused  a  moment  to  listen  to  the  mournful 
tolling  of  the  church  bell,  which  appeared  to 
announce  the  death  of  some  of  the  (f  rude  fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet."  The  place  where  I  stood 
was  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  formed  by  a  circle 
of  tall  chestnut  trees,  and  was,  I  afterwards 
learned,  the  spot  where  the  great  annual  cricket- 
match  of  the  village  was  played.  But  it  was 
now  silent,  except  when  a  solitary  blackbird 
mingled  its  notes  with  a  light  wind  which 
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played  among  the  graceful  branches  of  the 
trees. 

The  bell  still  continued  to  toll,  and  it  more 
particularly  than  such  a  sound  ever  had  before, 
(though  at  all  times  I  am  deeply  affected  by  it,) 
depressed  and  dejected  me.  Presently  I  saw 
several  peasants  hastening  across  the  common 
towards  the  village,  and  as  they  passed  not  far 
from  me,  I  heard  one  of  them  say,  pointing  to  the 
trees  among  which  I  stood,  "  Ah  !  poor  thing, 
she  '11  never  dance  any  more  at  holiday-time 
there  !  Well,  who  'd  have  thought  it  ?  'twas  but 
last  Midsummer's  day  that  I  met  her  going 
over  to  the  Wells,  and  she  looked  as  pretty  and 
as  rosy  as  a  flower-pot,  though  still  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  there  was  a  something,  I 
don't  know  how  like,  in  her  face  and  eyes  not 
natural ;  but  Death,  as  the  parson  said  last 
Sunday,  takes  young  as  well  as  old." 

"  Come,  make  haste,  Master  Willis,  and  let's 
see  the  poor  young  thing  laid  in  the  ground." 
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I  heard  no  more,  for  the  peasants  quickened 
their  pace,  and  were  soon  at  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  me. 

My  curiosity  was  excited  by  what  I  had  just 
listened  to,  and  quitting  my  position,  I  follow- 
ed the  path  which  I  had  seen  the  others  take, 
and  which  conducted  me  into  the  village,  past 
a  range  of  low  decent  cottages,  with  honey- 
suckles and  roses  twining  about  their  windows. 
I  then  arrived  at  a  place  where  two  roads 
united;  the  one  a  continuation  of  that  in 
which  I  was,  and  the  other  communicating  with 
a  bridge  which  I  saw  to  my  left.  Across  this 
bridge  several  of  the  inhabitants  were  passing, 
and,  as  I  supposed,  towards  the  church,  whose 
grey  tower  I  now  perceived  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  from  whence  "  swung 
slowly  the  solemn  roar"  of  the  funeral  knell. 

A  general  interest  appeared  to  exist  res- 
pecting the  departed  object  of  the  ceremony 
which  was  thus  announced  ;  as  the  long,  narrow 
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bridge  upon  which  I  now  arrived  was  thronged 
with  the  villagers,  all  proceeding  in  the  same 
direction,  which  conducted  us  into  the  main 
street ;  and  here  the  mournful  train  made  its 
appearance,  slowly  descending  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  village.  It  was  evidently  the  burial 
of  some  young  unmarried  person;  for  the  females 
who  followed  the  coffin  were  clothed  in  white, 
and  the  persons  who  seemed  to  conduct  the 
proceedings,  had  white  silk  hatbands.  Besides 
the  immediate  mourners,  a  long  line  of  peasants 
in  their  various  rustic  costumes  were  ranged 
on  each  side  of  the  gate  which  opened  into  the 
church-yard,  which  lay  to  the  right  of  the  street, 
and  rather  elevated  above  it. 

I  had  witnessed  the  same  procession  fre- 
quently upon  the  Continent — I  had  listened  to 
the  hymn  and  the  muttered  mass,  and  been 
occasionally  struck  by  the  effect  of  the  taper, 
the  cross,  and  the  long  train  of  children,  which, 
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attended  by  the  white-hooded  Sisters  of  Charity, 
form  a  part  of  many  of  the  French  funerals. 
But  all  that  I  had  ever  seen  now  gave  way 
before  the  simple  but  affecting  sight  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  me.  A  plain  black  pall  was 
thrown  over  the  coffin,  with  a  broad  edge  of 
white ;  immediately  behind  it  walked  an  old 
woman  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  young  girl,  her 
head  bent  down,  and  her  face  hid  in  the  white 
handkerchief  which  she  pressed  to  it,  but  which 
did  not  prevent  an  audible  sob  from  being  oc- 
casionally heard.  The  young  woman,  her  compa- 
nion, had  her  face  also  partially  concealed  by 
her  handkerchief,  but  the  tears  might  be  seen 
streaming  from  her  eyes,  which  she  kept  fixed 
upon  the  pall  before  her.  These  two  persons, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  mourners,  were 
followed  by  several  others,  who  all  appeared  to 
be  deeply  distressed ;  and  a  great  number  of 
women  in  their  long  red  cloaks,  and  men  in 
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their  coarse  frocks  and  thick  shoes,  accompanied 
the  mourners  into  the  church-yard,  which  I,  in 
common  with  the  rest,  now  entered. 

The    funeral   service  commenced   when   we 
had  reached  the  church,  and,  its  beautiful  and 
comforting    language    seemed    to   have    had  a 
calming  effect  upon   the  grief  of  the  two  most 
afflicted  followers ;    for  the  old  woman  raised 
her  head,  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  face  of 
the  clergyman,  clasped  her  hands,  and  seemed 
to  lay  up  in  her  heart  and  memory  for  a  trea- 
sure,   the   promises  and  the  hopes   which   he 
solemnly  held  out.     Once  only  at  the  thrilling 
words,  "  O  Death  where  is  thy  sting?  O  Grave 
where  is  thy  victory  ?"  she  again  bent  her  head, 
and  shook  it  slowly  and  mournfully,  while  the 
young  woman  glanced  at  the  coffin,  and   burst 
into  a  long  convulsive  agony  of  tears. 

When  that  part  of  the  prayers  was  concluded 
which  are  appointed  to  be  recited  in  the  church, 
the  bearers  took  up  the  coffin  ;  the  bell,  which 
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had  ceased,  began  to  toll  again,  and  in  the  same 
order  as  they  entered,  but  preceded  by  the 
minister,  the  mourners  passed  out  into  the 
church-yard,  and  towards  the  grave,  which 
was  made  beneath  a  large  spreading  chestnut 
tree  that  appeared  to  have  lost  some  of  its 
branches  by  a  recent  storm.  I  stood  at  a  little 
distance  from  it  that  I  might  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  final  termination  of  a 
scene  in  which  I  had  become  so  interested ;  and 
as  the  crowd  pressed  round,  the  white  hoods  of 
the  mourners,  the  scarlet  mantles  of  the  rest  of 
the  women,  the  hanging  branches  and  fruit  of 
the  tree  under  which  they  weres  tanding,  while 
the  tall  minister,  bareheaded,  and  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  book,  stood  conspicuous  above 
them  all,  formed  a  scene  at  once  picturesque 
and  impressive. 

But  its  impressiveness  was  rendered   deeper 
when  the  clergyman's  voice  was  heard  conti- 
nuing   the    service  amid    the  stillness    which 
F  5 
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was  now  unbroken  except  by  an  occasional  sob 
or  the  bleating  of  some  sheep  which  were  feed- 
ing in  the  field  close  to  the  church-yard.  The 
coffin  of  plain  wood  and  black  cloth  had  been 
lowered  into  the  grave,  and  that  affecting  pas- 
sage commenced,  "  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleas- 
ed Almighty  God,  of  his  great  mercy,  to  take 
unto  himself  the  soul  of  our  dear  sister  here 
departed,  we  therefore  commit  her  body  to  the 
ground ;  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust,  Sic." 

As  the  minister  slowly  pronounced  this,  at 
the  words  "  dear  sister,"  I  discerned  the  youn- 
ger of  the  chief  mourners  again  convulsed  with 
tears,  and  as  the  few  handfuls  of  clay  were  scat- 
tered upon  the  mortal  earth,  the  sad  conviction 
appeared  at  once  to  strike  both  the  sufferers  that 
their  dear  departed  was  indeed  but  dust  and 
ashes !  They  both  trembled  evidently  as  the 
earth  fell  rumbling  heavily  upon  the  coffin-lid, 
and  then  the  younger  supported  her  shaking 
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charge  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave.  There 
was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  whole  church-yard. 
"  Poor  thing  !  so  young  too,  and  so  kind-hearted 
as  she  was,1'  was  observed  in  a  low  voice  by  many 
around  me ;  and  the  minister  himself,  as  he 
concluded  the  prayers,  turned  away  with  a 
sad  and  more  troubled  countenance  than  the 
mere  performance  of  his  solemn  but  necessary, 
and,  alas !  frequent  office  would  usually  have 
caused. 

The  crowd  began  now  to  disperse,  but  the 
two  principal  mourners  still  stood  looking  down 
upon  the  coffin,  while  the  rest  wept  with  more 
bitterness  than  they  had  before  done.  But  the 
sexton  approached,  and  began  to  make  pre- 
parations for  closing  up  the  dead  in  her  last 
bed,  and  the  friends  of  the  two  whom  I  sup- 
posed were  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased 
recommended  them  to  retire.  They  did  so,  but 
returned  once  again  to  take  their  last  look  at  the 
coffin,  and  then  both  heaved  a  deep  and  long 
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sigh,  while  the  elder  of  the  two  cried,  "  The 
Lord's  will  be  done :  it 's  to  be  hoped  she 's 
happy :  good  bye !  good  bye,  my  poor  Lucy  ! 
good  bye  ! " 

The  church-yard  was  soon  cleared  of  all 
but  a  few  boys,  the  sexton,  and  myself:  the 
grave  was  soon  filled  up,  and  presently  the 
branches  of  the  chestnut  tree  waved  and  rustled 
over  the  earth  which  concealed  in  darkness, 
for  ever,  the  once  living  possessor  of  light, 
youth,  and  joy. 

Upon  quitting  the  church-yard,  I  proceeded 
to  the  residence  of  my  friends,  and  after  I  had 
been  there  some  time,  took  occasion  to  ask 
whose  funeral  it  was  which  I  had  witnessed.  In 
reply  to  my  question,  the  following  circum- 
stances were  related  to  me. 

Lucy  Evans  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  wo- 
man in  the  village,  and  had  gone,  when  young, 
to  live  in  the  family  of  a  baronet,  who  was  the 
lord  of  the  Manor.  She  was  pretty  and  artless : 
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and  became  a  great  favourite  with  her  mistress, 
and  the  young  ladies ;  who,  themselves,  unaf- 
fected and  simple  in  their  manners,  were  pleased 
with  the  village  girl,  whose  head  was  never 
turned  by  finery,  or  frivolous  amusements.  She 
paid,  too,  the  most  devoted  and  tender  atten- 
tion to  her  mother,  who  was  now  growing  old  ; 
and  who  had  no  one  but  herself  to  assist  and 
take  care  of  her,  for  Lucy's  sister  was  yet  too 
young  to  be  of  much  use  to  her.  Whatever  the 
dutiful  girl  could  save  from  her  wages  she  car- 
ried to  her  parent,  that  she  might  be  able  to 
purchase  comforts  to  cheer  the  loneliness  of 
old  age. 

She  was  not,  however,  deficient  in  the  vanity 
which  every  young  and  pretty  woman  feels 
more  or  less,  and  admiration  was  by  no  means 
unpleasing  to  her.  Her  taste,  which  was  natu- 
rally good,  taught  her  to  dress  in  a  becoming, 
and  almost  graceful  style  ;  and  when  she  made 
her  appearance  in  the  servants1  pew  at  church, 
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many  a  rustic  eye  was  turned  upon  her  from  the 
gallery.  It  was  even  said,  that  the  chief  clarionet 
player  among  the  public-spirited  musicians  of 
the  village,  who  performed  the  part  of  organ 
in  the  church,  had  been  observed  to  look  sted- 
fastly  at  Lucy,  whenever  the  clerk  gave  out  the 
song  of  praise,  "  18th,  19th,  and  20th  verses 
of  the  twenty-fifth  Psalm," 

"  Do  thou  with  tender  eyes  my  sad  afflictions  see." 
And  he  had  been  perceived  more  than  once 
lying  down  in  a  field  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  house  where  Lucy  dwelt,  and  playing  the 
Dead  March  in  Saul ;  for  the  fair  object  of  his 
love,  as  it  was  suspected,  had  rejected  his  soft 
suit  and  music ;  and  the  country  people  all  said, 
when  speaking  of  Miss  Lucy,  as  they  called 
her,  that  to  be  sure  she  was  as  good  and  kind- 
hearted  as  a  lamb,  but  she  knew  she  had  a 
pretty  face,  and  she  liked  better  the  gentle- 
men's servants  that  came  to  the  House,  than 
such  like  as  they.  And  this  opinion  was  cer- 
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tainly  well  founded ;  for  the  girl,  accustomed  to 
the  gentility  of  the  establishment  in  which  she 
was,  was  better  pleased  to  be  flattered,  and  to 
dance  with  the  smart  footmen  at  her  master's, 
than  to  be  the  object  of  the  attentions  of  the 
clumsy  hobnails  of  the  village ;  not  that  she 
despised  them,  but  had,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
too  delicate  a  taste  for  her  station. 

There  was  a  young  man  who  had  lived  in 
the  family  in  which  Lucy  was,  in  the  capacity  of 
groom.  He  was  quite  an  ignorant,  awkward 
youth  at  the  time  the  girl  came  to  live  at  the  Great 
House,  and  though  he  had  shown  some  partiality 
towards  her,  she  thought  him  too  insignificant  a 
person  to  merit  any  thing  but  civility  from  her. 
But  it  happened  that  the  contemned  admirer 
quitted  his  situation,  became  the  attendant  of  an 
officer  of  dragoons,  went  abroad  with  his  master, 
remained  some  time  in  France,  coquetted  and 
flirted  with  the  French  women,  by  which  means 
he  rapidly  picked  up  a  smattering  of  the  Ian- 
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guage,  and  returned  even  perhaps  more  im- 
proved and  polished  from  his  tour  than  many  of 
his  betters.  But  his  improvement  was  destined 
to  be  the  cause  of  a  fatal  event. 

The  officer  whom  he  served,  had  some  rela- 
tions in   the  village  from  whence  his  man  had 
come,  and  indeed  it  was  through  their  medium 
that  the  latter  had  been  recommended  to  him. 
Upon  his  return  from  the  Continent,  he  pro- 
ceeded thither  to  visit  them,  taking  of  course 
his    servant   with    him.     And   now    the    tables 
were  turned :   Lucy    was    (about  a    year   had 
elapsed)   still   living  in    the    Baronet's   family, 
and  though  she  had  been  addressed,  more  than 
once  by  some  of  the  villagers  bolder  than  the 
rest,  and  by  the  butler  of  a  neighbouring  family, 
she  was  still  single,  and  still  the  same  pretty, 
kind,  but  fastidious   girl  as  before.     Edward, 
which  was  the  name  of  the  young  man,   had 
always  been  good-looking,   and  it  is  said  that 
though  she  had  before  appeared  to  treat  him 
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with  perfect  indifference,  yet  she  had  been  heard 
to  remark,  that  it  was  a  pity  so  handsome  a 
young  man  did  not  know  how  to  behave  him- 
self better,  and  not  go  on  just  like  the  com- 
mon country  clods.  And  now  that  Edward  was 
returned  so  fine  a  gentleman,  as  she  heard,  she 
felt  a  strong  curiosity  to  see  him. 

The  first  time  they  met,  was  in  coming  from 
church.  The  two  or  three  carriages  which  the  vil- 
lage contained,  had  rolled  off  from  the  church- 
yard gate,  and  the  congregation  were  passing 
out  in  different  directions,  when  Edward  saw  at 
a  little  distance  before  him  his  old  acquaintance 
Lucy.  Still  retaining  his  French  habit  of 
gallantry,  he  hastened  after  and  overtook  her. 
"  What,  Miss  Lucy,"  he  began,  "  is  that  you  ! 
Oh  yes,  that  it  is.  There's  nobody  pretty 
enough  here  to  be  mistaken  for  you :  how  do 
you  do — and  how  does  your  mother  hold  ?M  Lucy 
blushed  rosy  red  at  the  first  part  of  this  gallant 
address,  both  with  pleasure  and  confusion,  and 
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smiling  upon  Edward,  replied,  "  Well,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Edward,  who  would  have  thought 
of  your  talking  that  way  ;  but  I  suppose  that 
comes  of  seeing  foreign  countries.  Why,  how 
much  better  and  taller  you  look  than  you  did 
last  year !" 

"And  you  look  as  blooming,"  replied  the 
young  man,  "  as  this  moss  rose  that  I  plucked, 
on  purpose  to  give  you,  in  the  Vicarage  garden 
this  morning:  I  knew  I  should  see  you."  Now 
this  was  not  true  ;  he  had  gathered  this  flower 
to  present  to  any  pretty  girl  he  might  meet, 
as  he  had  learnt  in  his  French  education  that 
things  of  this  kind  go  a  great  way  in  render- 
ing a  gentleman  acceptable  to  the  fair  sex. 

But  Lucy,  flattered  and  gratified  by  this  de- 
licate attention,  as  she  thought,  accepted  the 
rose  with  confiding  satisfaction,  and  they  con- 
tinued walking  together,  till  Edward  suddenly 
recollected  that  his  master  had  ordered  him 
to  return  immediately  after  church,  as  he  had 
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some  commissions  for  him  to  execute.  Shaking 
hands  therefore  with  his  gratified  companion, 
and  saying  "  Good  bye,  Lucy !  remember  I'm  to 
be  your  partner  at  the  next  dance  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall,"  proceeded  to  his  destination,  turn- 
ing his  head  occasionally,  however,  and  having 
his  vanity  gratified  by  seeing  that  Lucy  did 
the  same. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  detail  the  pro- 
gress of  this  village  flirtation.  Edward  danced 
with  the  pleased  girl  whenever  there  was  any 
merriment  going  on  among  the  families  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  and  by  his 

"  Portance  in  his  travel's  history, 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 
Rough  quarries,  rocks  and  hills,  whose  head  touch  heaven 
It  was  his  hint  to  speak ;" 

excited  a  strong  and  tender  interest  in  the  heart 
of  his  fair  partner  towards  him,  while  he  merely 
followed  his  own  gay  and  coxcomb  humour. 
He  was  not,  however,  deficient  in  feeling,  ge- 
nerosity and  manliness,  as  the  following  event 
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will  show,  and  probably  had  he  considered 
upon  the  consequences  of  his  attentions  to 
Lucy,  he  would  have  discontinued  them. 

The  season  for  plucking  the  hops  now  com- 
menced— a  period  which  creates  as  much  hope 
and  interest,  and  employment  in  those  countries 
which  produce  them,  as  the  stripping  the  gol- 
den vine  of  its  dark  clusters  does  in  the  sunny 
vineyards  of  France.  The  parish  to  which 
Lucy  belonged  abounded  in  them,  and  a  sin- 
gular scene  the  country  presents  upon  the 
arrival  of  this  long-expected  epoch.  In  pro- 
ductive years  many  hands  are  employed ;  and 
the  Irish,  who  like  the  Scythian  Nomades,  are 
ever  wandering,  crowd  in  vast  numbers  to  the 
Kentish  hopping. 

It  was  then  while  this  operation  was  going 
on  in  the  fields  around  the  village,  that  Lucy 
set  off  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  young  friend  who 
lived  a  few  miles  off  towards  a  neighbouring 
hamlet.  The  morning  was  beautifully  clear, 
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and  as  she  passed  across  the  bridge,  the  church 
clock  struck  six,  while  a  thrush,  which  was 
concealed  in  a  bush  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river,  warbled  its  music  so  cheerfully,  that  the 
stream  rang  again  with  the  shrill  notes ;  and 
Lucy,  as  she  listened,  said  to  herself,  "  Why  the 
bird  seems  as  happy  as  I  am !  how  civil  and 
obliging  Edward  was  last  night.  I  declare  I  'm 
almost  sorry  I  didn't  say  where  I  was  going 
this  morning.  I'm  sure  he  'd  have  been  waiting 
for  me ;  but  then  our  folks  would  have  joked 
me  so  about  it,  and  I  shall  see  him  to-night." 
With  this  consolation  to  her  regret,  she  conti- 
nued her  progress,  and  soon  arrived  in  one  of  the 
fields  where  the  people  were  engaged  in  their 
picturesque  labour  among  the  green  and  flower- 
ing poles.  No  longer  erect  and  unbending,  these 
were  now  hanging  over  the  bags  which  received 
the  hops,  and  the  pickers  thus  surrounded  by 
the  twining  tendrils  and  leaves,  assumed  a  softer 
and  less  rude  appearance  than  they  would  other- 
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wise  have  had.  Many  of  them  consisted  of  Irish 
men,  women  and  children  with  their  brown  bare 
feet,  red  rough  hair,  and  eternal  chattering. 
The  men  more  particularly  were  distinguished 
by  the  quick  and  hot-looking  eye  which  marks 
a  fierce,  unruly  disposition,  and  the  children 
were  dressed  up  fantastically,  but  from  ne- 
cessity in  long  coats,  waistcoats,  or  any  article 
of  clothing  which  might  be  worn  on  any  part 
of  the  human  body,  no  matter  how  misplaced. 
As  Lucy  passed  the  party,  they  wished  her 
"  a  happy  day  and  a  prosperous  journey,"  and 
one  of  the  men  exclaimed  "  Arrah  !  now  by  St. 
Denis  !  but  I  'd  give  a  tinpenny,  (if  I  had  it,) 
for  a  kiss  from  that  pretty  cratur,  and  may  be 
I  Ml  be  having  one  before  long."  Lucy  pretended 
not  to  hear  this  remark,  though  the  appearance 
and  bold  look  of  the  fellow  made  her  turn  pale  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  women  of  the 
village  who  was  there,  cried  to  her,  **  Ah  ! 
Miss  Lucy,  why  did  not  you  bring  the  Cap- 
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tain's  walet  with  you,  and  then  we'd  have  had 
him  in  for  a  treat  to  the  hoppers.  He's  riot 
up  to  this,  eh,"  touching  the  pole  with  her 
hand,  by  which  she  alluded  to  the  custom  of 
fining  the  person  who  is  persuaded  to  pluck  a 
branch.  Lucy  laughed,  and  the  paleness  of 
her  face  gave  way  to  a  blush  of  pleasure  as  she 
replied,  "  Oh  !  it's  never  too  late  ;  we'll  have 
him  yet,"  and  so  saying,  she  walked  on  towards 
her  destination.  On  her  way  thither,  she  passed 
one  of  those  encampments  which  are  formed 
among  the  lanes  of  Kent  during  this  season 
by,  as  they  are  called,  "  the  trampers."  The 
whole  party  had  quitted  it  except  an  old  woman, 
who  sat  near  a  fire  made  of  sticks  and  furze, 
upon  which  was  a  large  black  caldron,  while 
two  or  three  squalid-looking  children  were  lying 
in  a  sort  of  tent  of  coarse  canvass ;  a  donkey 
was  grazing  near,  and  a  cart,  which  resembled 
the  outside  of  a  marine  store-shop,  stood  close 
to  the  hedge  beneath  which  the  old  woman  sat. 
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The  woman  scarcely  raised  her  head  as  Lucy 
past ;  and  surrounded  as  she  was  by  the  smoke 
and  black  flame  of  the  fire,  while  she   stirred 
the  caldron,  might  have  passed  most  excellently 
for  a  witch,  while  the  little  brats  who  leaped  out 
and  asked  for  "  one  halfpenny,"  were  not  unlike 
the  nimble  imps  of  magic,  that  mop  and  mow, 
and  perform  the  dark  bidding  of  the  enchanter. 
The  visit  had  been  paid,  and  Lucy  was  re- 
turning home  towards  the  evening.     When  she 
reached  the  bivouac  of  the  trampers,  they  were 
all  assembled  and  were  singing  some  of  their  wild 
national  airs,    as  they  sat  collected  round  the 
black  sticks  and  ashes  of  the  sleeping  fire.    As 
she  passed  them  she  could  not  help  feeling  some 
alarm,  particularly  when  she  heard  the  voice  of 
the  man  who  had  addressed  her  in  the  morning, 
saying,  "  By  St.  Patrick,  there  she  is  again — 
the  jewel !  och,  bud  1 11  be  after  being  as  good 
as  my  word — I'm  thinking."     Lucy  quickened 
her  pace  as  she  was  not  far  from  the  main  road 
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which  led  to  the  village,  but  she  was  terribly 
alarmed  when  she  heard  footsteps  fast  follow- 
ing behind,  and  turning  her  head,  saw  the  Irish 
fellow,  whose  voice  she  had  heard,  coming  after 
her,  crying,  "  Sure  and  you  don't  mane  to 
kape  that  pretty  mouth  to  yourself;11  and  he  at 
the  same  time  overtook  and  caught  the  terrified 
girl  round  the  waist,  while  the  rest  of  his  party, 
who  were  looking  on,  set  up  a  laugh  and 
shouted — 

"  Oh !  love  is  the  soul  of  a  nate  Irishman !" 

It  was  at  the  moment  when  the  fellow  had 

thus   attacked   Lucy  and  was  d g  her  for 

her  shrieks  and  struggles,  that  Edward  sud- 
denly jumped  into  the  lane  from  the  field  above, 
and  with  one  blow  of  a  large  stick,  which  he  had 
in  his  hand,  laid  the  Irishman  prostrate.  He 
was  completely  stunned,  and  lay  for  a  moment 
without  moving ;  while  his  companions  set 
up  a  loud  howl,  starting  up  and  running 
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towards  Edward,  to  whom  Lucy  now  clung, 
as  pale  and  almost  as  motionless  as  the  ruffian 
who  had  assailed  her,  and  the  consequences 
of  his  timely  interference  would  probably  have 
been  very  serious  to  Edward,  had  not  five  or 
six  gentlemen  who  were  returning  from  shoot- 
ing made  their  appearance  in  the  lane  with 
their  guns  and  dogs,  and  thus  created  a  diver- 
sion in  the  young  man's  favour.  For  the  Irish, 
intimidated  at  the  sight  of  the  fire-arms,  re- 
treated ;  and  Edward  having  explained  to  the 
sportsmen  what  had  happened,  they  agreed  to 
accompany  him  and  the  girl  to  the  village,  lest 
they  might  be  again  attacked.  This  they  did, 
while  the  man  who  had  been  struck  down  by 
Edward  slowly  rose,  and  shaking  himself,  went 
off  muttering. 

The  country  was  at  last,  however,  cleared  of 
these  hordes  of  necessary  evils :  the  winter  set 
in  and  passed,  and  the  spring  with  its  snowdrops 
and  violets  and  daisies  began  to  smile  upon  the 
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village.  Nature  put  on  a  new  face,  the  green 
corn  peeped  out,  the  rooks  darkened  and  filled 
the  air  with  their  busy  hum  and  activity,  and 
the  chestnut  trees  upon  the  Leas,  which  was 
the  name  of  the  common,  put  forth  their  pro- 
mising buds. 

But  Lucy,  poor  Lucy  rejoiced  not  as  she 
had  been  used  in  the  advancing  season.  A 
few  months  had  changed  her  situation  and 
saddened  her  heart,  and  she  was  now  be- 
wailing her  slighted  affection.  Edward  had 
quitted  the  village,  and  had  gone  to  live  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  with  his  master's  family, 
who  was  now  married.  He  had  never  had  any 
serious  intentions  of  asking  Lucy  to  marry 
him ;  for  he  never  thought  about  that  legal 
arrangement.  He  was  yet  very  young  and 
he  liked  to  enjoy  life,  and  dance  and  make  love, 
merely,  as  he  said  himself,  as  they  do  in  France, 
"  Pour  parser  le  tong."  And  how  many  young 
men  are  there  in  all  stations  of  life  like  him  ? 
G  2 
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Now,  Lucy,  like  many  other  gay  but  well-dis- 
posed girls,  though  she  liked  flirting  and  coquetry 
a  little,  yet  had  a  great  deal  of  tenderness  and 
softness  of  character,  and  the  attentions  of  a 
young  fellow  like  Edward,  who  was  confessedly 
the  finest  gentleman  among  the  servants  of 
the  village,  had  sunk  slowly  but  deeply  into 
her  heart.  And  the  bravery  with  which  he  had 
rescued  her  from  the  assault  of  the  Irishman, 
had  not  tended,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  diminish 
this  impression.  But  the  object  of  her  prefe- 
rence had  left  the  village,  without  making  any 
serious  proposals  to  her,  and  yet  she  could  not 
forget  him.  Had  she  been  a  mere  vain  con- 
ceited girl,  without  any  good  and  sure  qualities, 
she  would  have  soon  learned  to  feel  as  much 
indifference  towards  Edward,  as  he  had  shown 
by  never  having  once  come  over  to  see  her. 
But  Lucy,  under  all  her  fondness  of  admiration 
and  dress,  concealed  strong  and  devoted  feelings. 

The  family  in  which  she  lived  had  gone  to 
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London  during  the  winter,  and  the  young  ladies 
had  observed,  before  they  set  out,  that  their 
favourite  was  low-spirited,  and  that  something 
or  other  preyed  secretly  upon  her  mind.  In 
the  kindest  and  gentlest  manner  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  draw  from  her  what  it  was ;  and 
indeed  one  of  them  hinted  at  what  she  sus- 
pected to  be  the  occasion  of  it,  from  something 
she  had  happened  to  hear  one  of  the  servants 
say  to  Lucy  respecting  Edward.  But  Lucy  main- 
tained an  obstinate  silence  upon  that  point, 
though  the  expostulations  and  excellent  advice 
of  that  one  among  her  young  ladies  whom  she 
loved  best,  drew  tears  from  her  eyes :  "  It  was 
nothing :  oh  !  nothing,  she  didn't  know  that  she 
was  so  dull ;  she  was  very  well  and  happy ;"  but 
a  sigh  and  a  fresh  flood  of  tears  would  come 
unbidden  to  contradict  the  poor  girl's  assertion. 
At  last,  however,  she  became  so  unwell,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  her  to  remain  behind  when 
the  family  went  to  town,  and  she  took  an  affect- 
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ing  leave  of  her  dear  amiable  mistresses,  whom 
alas !  she  was  never  to  see  again.  In  the 
course  of  the  spring  Lucy  grew  calmer  and 
stronger;  at  least  she  said  so  herself,  and 
she  so  persuaded  her  mother;  and  it  was  no 
difficult  task  for  her  to  work  this  persuasion,  for 
the  old  woman  doted  so  upon  her  good  child, 
that  she  grasped  at  any  hope  and  prospect 
of  her  recovery.  It  had  gone  to  her  heart  to 
see  Lucy  sit  for  weeks  past  at  the  cottage-win- 
dow, which  commanded  a  view  of  the  distant 
hills  above  Tunbridge,  and  plucking  listlessly 
the  sprigs  of  jessamine  which  twined  round  the 
window,  and  then  scattering  them  about  her, 
while  she  ate  scarcely  any  thing.  She  had  tried 
to  amuse  her,  to  tempt  her  with  little  dainty 
cakes  made  by  herself,  or  whatever  rustic 
delicacy  her  slender  finances  would  afford,  but 
Lucy  turned  with  loathing  from  all,  and  throw- 
ing her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck,  begged 
"  her  not  be  hurt  at  her  not  tasting  what  she 
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had  made  on  purpose  for  her,  but  indeed  she 
could  not.1" 

The  cause  of  her  melancholy  was  now  pretty 
well  known,  though  she  herself  still  maintained 
the  same  silence  even  to  her  mother.  Her  sis- 
ter was  yet  too  young,  to  have  been  made  a 
confidant  of,  or  else  it  is  probable  that  she  might 
have  drawn  the  secret  from  her. 

But,  as  already  remarked,  the  sick  girl 
suddenly  appeared  to  revive  and  recover ;  her 
eye  grew  brighter ;  she  became  more  active,  or 
rather  to  the  look  of  penetration,  restless  ;  she 
walked  out  and  boasted  of  her  strength,  and  at 
last  one  morning  abruptly  said,  that  she  was 
going  over  to  the  Wells  to  see  a  young  woman 
a  friend  of  hers  who  lived  there.  Half  pleased, 
half  alarmed  at  this  resolution  of  her  daugh- 
ter, the  old  woman  exclaimed,  "  Mercy  on  me, 
Lucy  !  what  all  that  way  a-foot  ?  for  you  can't 
afford  the  coach."  "  Oh  !"  interrupted  Lucy,  "  I 
am  quite  strong  now ;  you  know  I  have  often 
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walked  to  Maidstone  and  back  in  a  day ;  besides, 
I  can  go  part  of  the  way  in  the  van."  "  Well, 
well,"  replied  her  mother,  "  God  forbid  that  I 
should  think  you  any  other  than  what  you  say 
you  be.  But  take  care  of  yourself,  my  Lucy  ; 
and  111  have  some  nice  eggs  for  your  supper 
to-morrow  night,  when  you  come  back ;  and 
Madge  can  go  part  of  the  way  with  you." 

"  No,  no  ! "  replied  Lucy,  "  let  her  stay 
with  you.  I  know  my  way  quite  well 
enough." 

Accordingly  she  set  off,  and  urged  on  by  the 
desperate  resolution  which  she  had  taken,  ar- 
rived in  much  less  time  than  the  distance,  con- 
sisting of  ten  miles,  could  otherwise  have  been 
performed;  but  those  who  met  her,  among 
whom  was  the  peasant  I  had  heard  first  speak 
of  her,  observed  that  she  appeared  to  be  walk- 
ing far  beyond  her  strength. 

The  evening  was  advancing  as  she  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  which 
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at  that  period  was  thronged  with  gay  company. 
She  directed  her  steps  towards  the  house  where 
Edward  lived,  which  she  had  inquired  for,  and 
entering  the  court-yard,  asked  for  him.  He 
was  not  at  home — he  had  gone  to  walk  upon 
the  Pantiles. 

Thither  the  fatigued  and  feverish  girl  direct- 
ed her  steps,  and  as  she  descended  Mount  Sion, 
the  music  from  the  band  upon  the  promenade 
echoed  towards  her.     There  was  a  time  when 
those  sounds  would  have  inspirited  and  delight- 
ed her,  but  they  now  came  with  the  harsh  and 
grating  discord  which  the  voice  of  mirth  makes 
to    the  long-drawn  sigh  of  agony    and    grief. 
They  brought  bitter  recollections  to  her  mind  ; 
they   almost  overwhelmed  her  with    their   ef- 
fect ;  and  sickening,  and  almost   fainting,   she 
rested  herself  for  a  moment  upon  a  gate.     But 
she  presently  recovered  a  little,  and  hurried  on. 
As  she  came  near  the  Pantiles,  she  observed 
numbers  of  persons  crowding  thither ;  the  flys, 
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little  low  carriages,  were  all  in  motion  ;  and  she 
saw  in  one  of  them  Edward's  master  and  his 
lady.  She  hastened  forwards,  and  when  she 
had  turned  in  upon  the  promenade,  she  per- 
ceived that  the  crowd  was  pressing  towards  the 
theatre,  upon  whose  outside  were  bills  announc- 
ing a  benefit  night.  Edward,  she  thought, 
would  probably  be  there,  and  without  consider- 
ing that  she  was  quite  alone,  and  that  it  was 
uncertain  if  she  might  find  him,  she  entered  the 
theatre,  and  took  her  station  in  the  pit.  She 
looked  about,  but  could  see  nothing  of  the 
young  man ;  but  she  felt  certain,  that  if  he 
did  come,  she  should  discover  him  in  so 
small  a  house.  His  master  and  mistress  she 
observed  entering  their  box,  and  she  turned 
away  her  face,  that  they  might  not  recognize 
her. 

The   performance   commenced ;    it  was   the 

i 

opera  of  Der  Freischutz,  that  awful  and  extra- 
ordinary production  of  the  German  school. 
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Lucy,  in  spite  of  her  distress,  became  interested 
in  the  story,  which  was  very  tolerably  repre- 
sented ;  the  beautiful  and  tender  songs  affected 
her  to  tears ;  and  the  strange  desertion  of  the 
young  lover  and  forester,  by  his  accustomed 
skill,  which  rendered  his  success  precarious,  ex- 
cited her  deepest  sympathy.  The  temptations 
of  Caspar  made  her  tremble ;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  daemon  is  about  to  seize  upon 
Adolph,  who  prevents  him  by  kneeling  and  call- 
ing on  heaven,  she  heard  a  voice  which  she  in- 
stantly recognized  as  Edward's,  some  little  dis- 
tance behind  her.  She  turned,  and  then  saw  that 
young  man  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  very  pretty, 
smartly-dressed  female,  who  had  the  appearance 
of  a  superior  sort  of  servant.  He  was  stooping 
his  head  towards  her,  and  she  was  smiling  at 
him,  and  Lucy's  jealous  glance  detected  a  mu- 
tual clasping  of  hands.  She  turned  immediately 
away,  drew  in  her  breath,  and  became  as  cold 
as  marble :  she  shuddered,  and  then  her  face  be- 
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came  burning  hot,  while  her  limbs  trembled, 
and  her  heart  beat  violently.  But  she  was  able 
to  sit  till  the  conclusion  of  the  act,  which  took 
place  almost  immediately,  and  then  rising,  she 
made  her  way  as  well  as  she  was  able,  to  the 
door  unobserved,  as  every  body  was  now  stand- 
ing up. 

What  became  of  her  that  night  is  not  clearly 
known  :  it  is  conjectured  that  she  wandered 
away  towards  home,  as  she  was  found  sitting 
the  next  afternoon  upon  the  banks  of  the  Med- 
way,  some  distance  below  her  village,  at  that 
part  where  occasional  water-parties  are  made, 
and  where  she  had  once  gone  upon  one,  in  com- 
pany with  Edward.  She  had  remembered  with 
fond  delight  that  evening  as  they  rowed  among 
the  white  floating  lilies,  now  admiring  the  bright 
colours  of  the  flowering  willow  and  the  iris 
which  fringed  the  banks,  and  now  amused  by 
the  swarms  of  flies  which  were  collected  upon 
the  broad  flat  leaves  of  the  lily  roots.  And  this 
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had  been  one  of  her  favourite  retirements 
when  she  had  been  able  to  quit  her  mother's 
cottage. 

Some  of  the  country  people  observed  and  knew 
her;  they  spoke  to  her,  but  she  did  not  answer; 
they  advanced  towards  her,  and  then  they  were 
shocked  to  see  how  ill  and  wretched  she  looked. 
She  was  leaning  against  a  tree,  and  her  eyes 
were  shut.  The  peasants  raised  her  up  and 
led  her  home ;  and  a  dreadful  blow  it  was  upon 
the  poor  mother  to  see  her  return  thus.  The 
poor  girl  was  put  to  bed,  but  she  soon  began 
to  talk  incoherently,  and  it  was  gathered  from 
her  affecting  meanings,  that  she  had  intended 
to  drown  herself.  She  raved  too  about  that 
music  and  the  daemon,  an<\  would  clasp  her 
hands  and  ask  for  mercy.  And  after  this,  quite 
exhausted,  she  would  lie  quite  still,  holding  her 
sister's  hand,  while  her  miserable  mother  hung 
over  her  in  despair. 

One  evening,  however,   she  seemed  to  sleep 
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quietly  and  calmly,  and  the  medical  attendant 
recommended  the  greater  stillness,  as  she  was 
now,  he  said,  at  a  crisis  of  her  disorder.  After 
remaining  about  an  hour  in  this  composed 
slumber,  she  awoke,  and  casting  her  eyes  around 
the  cottage,  called  to  her  mother.  The  old 
woman  came  directly,  and  Lucy  said,  in  a  faint 
voice,  "  I  have  been  dreaming — I  have  been  very, 
very  miserable — but  it  must  have  been  a  dream."" 
At  that  moment  an  itinerant  musician,  who  was 
wandering  through  the  village,  played  one  of 
the  airs  which  she  had  heard  at  the  theatre, 
and  the  whole  truth  and  reality  stood  before 
her.  She  groaned  deeply,  and  cried,  "  for  God's 
sake,  mother,  send  it  away ;  I  cannot  bear  it,"  and 
the  silence  of  the  music  seemed  to  relieve  her. 
"  Mother,"  she  again  said,  "  if  I  could  only 
just  see  one  person  once  more,  I  cannot  live 
long,  but  I  think  I  should  die  happier  if  I  could 
but  see  him?  "Don't  be  talking  about  not 
living  long,  my  darling  good  child,"  sobbed  the 
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old  woman ;  "  you  make  my  heart  almost  break 
to  hear  you.11  "  Mother,"  again  said  Lucy,  "  I 
know — I  feel  that  my  time  now  is  short ;  let  me 
pray  with  the  Minister  —  go,  go  and  ask  him  to 
come." 

Her  mother,  unwilling  to  contradict  her,  but 
still  determined  not  to  think  her  in  such  dan- 
ger, immediately  sought  the  Curate  of  the  pa- 
rish, of  which  his  father  was  the  Vicar,  and 
whose  mother  and  sisters  had  been  very  kind 
and  assisting  to  her.  The  Curate,  a  young  and 
truly  pious  man,  came,  and  kneeling  by  the 
bed-side  of  Lucy,  went  through  the  mournful 
but  consoling  prayers  for  the  sick,  while  the 
mother  and  sister  of  the  sufferer  were  upon  the 
other  side,  and  the  setting'  sun  shed  his  depart- 
ing rays  upon  the  group.  As  he  concluded  the 
last  prayer,  and  proceeded  to  say,  "  Yet,  for- 
asmuch as  her  dissolution  draweth  near,  so  fit 
and  prepare  her,  we  beseech  thee,  against  the 
hour  of  death,"  &c.  Lucy  clasped  her  hands, 
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and  raised  her  eyes  towards  the  sinking  sun, 
while  her  mother  and  sister  leaned  their  heads 
upon  the  bed  and  wept  bitterly. 

Before  the  next  morning,  the  once  gay  and 
smiling  Lucy  was  cold  and  lifeless,  yet  a  soft  smile 
still  lingered  about  her  lips  :  and  upon  the  anni- 
versary of  that  day,  when  she  had  passed  over 
the  bridge  on  her  way  to  visit  her  friend  a  year 
before,  and  nearly  at  the  same  hour  on  which 
she  had  exclaimed,  "  How  happy  I  am  !"  the 
village  bell  tolled  for  the  termination  of  poor 
Lucy^s  short  life  and  hope ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THERE  are  a  number  of  interesting  ruins 
and  residences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  itself  a  most  agreeable  spot. 
The  ancient  baronial  seat  of  Buckhurst,  the 
ducal  mansion  of  Knowle,  the  well-known  oaks 
of  Penshurst,  among  which  Waller's  Sacharissa 
dwelt,  and  where  Sidney  courted  the  muse,  kin- 
der than  the  lady  the  subject  of  his  song, 
the  beautiful  ruins  of  the  Praemonstratensian 
Abbey  of  Bayham,  (the  scene  of  many  a  sketch- 
ing party,)  the  rebellious  castle  of  Leedes,*  the 

*  Leedes  Castle  was  fortified  by  the  Baron  of  Badles- 
mer,  against  Edward  II.  who  had  given  it  to  him.  The 
Baron  was  hanged  for  his  treason. 
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foundation  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Crevecreurs,  which  name  those  who  have 
read  Quintin  Durward  will  recollect,  and  the 
Norman  Keep  of  Tunb ridge,  are  all  places 
which  both  the  antiquary,  the  poet,  and  the 
painter  must  take  pleasure  in  visiting. 

Kent  has  long  been  famed  for  its  brave  and 
hardy  race.  The  Kentish  bowmen  have  con- 
tributed to  the  winning  of  many  a  hard-fought 
day,*  and  to  use  the  words  of  William  of 
Malmsbury,  "  This  rustic  yet  civilised  people 


*  The  last  stand  for  King  Charles  the  First  was  made 
at  Maidstone,  by  a  thousand  men  of  the  Kentish  asso- 
ciation, who  beat  off  attacks  made  upon  them  by  ten 
thousand  parliamentary  soldiers  under  Fairfax,  and 
then  made  terms  for  themselves.  But  there  are  three 
other  circumstances  not  so  creditable  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  county  town :  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  son  of  the 
poet,  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt  in  its  market- 
place, against  Mary,  and  was  assisted  by  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  Andrew  Broughton,  one  of  the  clerks  who 
read  King  Charles's  sentence,  and  Trapham  the  surgeon 
who  sewed  on  his  head,  were  both  born  here. 
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of  Kent,  more  than  the  rest  of  the  English, 
still  breathe  a -consciousness  of  their  ancient 
nobility,  being  the  foremost  to  exercise  acts  of 
respect  and  hospitality,  and  the  last  to  resent 
injuries."  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known 
that  the  printer  Caxton  was  a  Kentish  man,  a 
native  of  the  Weald. 

Among  the  other  ruins  which  I  have  above 
alluded  to,  may  be  particularly  distinguished 
those  of  Mayfield  Abbey,  which  was  formerly 
one  of  the  archiepiscopal  palaces  of  the  prelates 
of  Canterbury,  who  once  possessed  very  exten- 
sive property  around  it.  The  kitchen  remains 
entire — a  singular  piece  of  epicurism  in  that 
gourmand  time,  of  whom  the  old  song  says, 

For  houses  and  churches 
Were  to  him  geese  and  turkeys. 

A  considerable  part  also  of  the  great  hall,  where 
the  archbishop  dined  is  still  standing,  the  three 
elegant  arches  which  supported  the  roof  re- 
main, and  at  the  upper  end,  against  the  wall, 
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is  a  curiously  carved  flat  stone,  which  probably 
marks  the  place  where  the  primate  sate.  The 
birds,  and  an  occasional  cow  perhaps,  are  all 
who  now  take  their  meals  within  the  once 
stately  hall  of  May  field  Abbey. 

There  is  also  another  large  apartment  in 
preservation,  which  is  called  Queen  Elizabeth's 
room,  from  her  having  slept  in  it  during  her 
Kentish  Progress.  When  I  saw  it,  it  was  filled 
with  hop-poles  and  spades,  and  coarse  sacks, 
and  a  clumsy  countryman  was  plodding  about 
it  "  with  uncleaned  boots." 

The  town  of  Mayfield  is  a  little  primitive 
starched-looking  place,  as  puritanical  and  crop- 
eared  and  dull  as  a  conventicler.  But  in 
quitting  it,  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  are  seen 
standing  upon  a  point  of  land,  quite  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  town,  in  stately  decay,  like 
some  impoverished  Cavalier  family,  scorning  a 
closer  contact  with  its  Roundheaded  neighbours. 

I  remained  at  Tunbridge  Wells  a  consider- 
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able  time,  and  have  reason  to  remember  it  with 
pleasure.  It  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  pub- 
lic places  which  England  possesses ;  for  one  may 
there  enjoy  both  the  quiet  and  privacy  of  a  do- 
mestic family,  and  also  the  gaieties  of  a  water- 
ing place. 

But  I  began  to  feel  that  I  must  again  wander 
forth  beyond  the  British  Channel.  It  matters 
not  now  wherefore  ;  it  would  be  a  waste  of  my 
time  and  paper  to  trace  to  myself  all  the  mo- 
tives which  urged  me  to  turn  my  back  upon 
England  again.  Indeed  I  have  forgotten  some 
of  them,  and  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  set  the 
rest  down  here. 

Under  the  impulse,  therefore,  of  the  feelings 
above  alluded  to,  I  left  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
proceeded  to  Brighton  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
barking at  that  place  for  Dieppe. 

I  arrived  at  the  former  town  about  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  and  found  it  full  of  don- 
keys and  dust,  postilions  and  poneys.  If  there 
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be  any  spot  which  is  intolerable  in  summer,  it 
is  Brighton.  One  might  as  well  take  Islington 
upon  a  Sunday  afternoon,  with  all  its  one- 
horse  chays  and  cockney  parties,  proceeding  to 
the  White  Condick^  alias  Conduit-House,  or 
that  equally  elegant  gvinguettc,  Baggnige  Wells, 
with  Sunday  bucks  mounted  upon  Sunday  hacks, 
and  your  tailor  dashing  past  you  in  his  tilbury, 
and  carefully  remove  and  set  all  this  down  upon 
the  coast  of  Sussex — and  call  it  Brighton  in 
summer.  The  only  vestiges  of  any  thing  decent 
are  some  stray  old  general,  loitering  about  the 
Steyne,  (one  of  the  old  Pavilion  set)  who  has 
taken  up  his  abode  here ;  a  few  officers  of  the 
Hussars,  an  occasional  clergyman,  or  Oxford 
Professor,  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  sea  air 
in  private  lodgings  with  his  family »  some  chance 
passengers,  the  Duke  of  York  and  those  per- 
sons who  have  houses  here.  But  there  is  a  vast 
irruption  of  demireps  and  duns,  citizens  from 
Threadneedle  street,  shopkeepers  from  the 
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Strand,  swindlers,  swaggerers,  and  speculating 
maidens  in  boarding-houses. 

I  did  not  consequently  remain  longer  than  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  I  should  in  this  place. 
I  was  compelled  to  wait  for  the  packet,  which 
was  on  its  return  from  Dieppe,  during  the  whole 
of  the  following  day  to  that  upon  which  I 
arrived.  And  this  I  employed  in  going  over 
in  one  of  the  chays  to  Shoreham,  the  drive  to 
which  is  interesting,  the  road  running  along  the 
shore,  and  leaving  to  its  right  the  ruins  of  some 
old  church,  in  which  service  is  still  performed 
once  a  year,  the  turnpike  house  being  the  only 
habitation  in  the  parish.  Shoreham  is  a  small 

\ 

straggling  place,  but  its  church  is  an  interesting 
piece  of  antiquity.  It  formed  part  of  an  old 
Abbey  of  Black  Friars,  which  was  one  of  the 
richest  in  this  part  of  England.  I  had  some 
conversation  with  an  old  personage,  who  I  con- 
ceive was  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  from  the 
deference  which  seemed  to  be  paid  to  him  by  a 
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knot  of  children  who  stood  at  a  distance, 
while  we  were  talking.  He  told  me  that  some 
years  ago,  a  skull  had  been  discovered  in  the 
earth  near  the  church,  with  a  pair  of  gloves 
stuffed  into  its  mouth,  "  some  foul  murder,  I 
dare  to  say,  Sir,"  as  the  man  said. 

It  was  with  great  joy  that  I  heard  upon  the 
following  day,  the  signal-gun  which  the  Eclipse 
steam  packet  had  fired  from  her  position  at  the 
Chain  Pier  Head.  Entrusting  my  baggage  to 
a  porter,  I  accompanied  him  along  that  Xerxes 
triumph  over  the  sea,  which  Xerxes  with  all 
his  chains  never  could  accomplish,  and  we  ar- 
rived at  the  embarkation  point.  An  innume- 
rable crowd  was  assembled  to  see  us  depart, 
the  sailing  of  a  packet  at  Brighton  being  a  spec- 
tacle as  much  thronged  as  the  raffle  at  Lucomb's 
in  the  evening. 

After  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  trampling 
and  kicking  of  descending  horses  and  carriages, 
and  after  the  ladder  had  been  duly  paid  for,  we 
gladly  swung  off  amidst  a  shower  of  farewells, 
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and  entered  upon  our  course.     It  was   about 
two  o'clock  ;  the  day  was  calm  and  the  sky  beau- 
tifully clear,  while  the  sea  glittered  with  a  long 
path  of  brilliant  sunshine.     The  terraces  and 
crescents  of  Kemp  Town  stood  upon  the  white 
cliffs  behind  us,  in  all  the  pride  of  a  new  and 
extensive  city;    the  Chain  Pier,   still  crowded 
with  gazers,  seemed   like   another   larger  and 
statelier    vessel;   while   the    long  bank   which 
reaches   along   the  sea,    to   the  termination   of 
Brighton,  was  thronged  with   all  the    various 
loungers  and  coaches  and  equestrians  of  that, 
(to  use  the  words  of  its  paper,)  "  interesting  and 
highly  fashionable  watering-place.'1'' 

The  coast,  which  by  degrees  lessened  from 
our  sight,  is  not  marked  by  any  bold  and  beet- 
ling promontory :  Beechy  Head  was  not  in  sight, 
and  the  cliffs  of  Brighton  do  not  appear  re- 
markably high  when  seen  from  the  sea.  In- 
deed the  two  places  of  embarkation  from  Eng- 
land for  France,  namely  Dover  and  that  of 
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which  I  am  now  writing,  appear  to  contrast 
each  with  the  two  French  ports,  as  well  in 
appearance  as  in  position.  Dover,  protected 
by  white  and  lofty  hills,  and  crowned  by  her 
ancient  castle,  rather  resembles  the  French 
harbour  of  Dieppe  with  its  cliffs  and  castle 
also,  than  that  of  Calais;  while  Brighton,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  a  long  extent  of  low  mar- 
shy land  stretching  away  on  its  right  towards 
Shoreham,  and  having  no  head-land  hill  of 
consequence  immediately  about  it,  may  be  said 
to  bear  more  affinity  to  Calais  than  to  its  op- 
posite neighbour.  The  tall  white  point  of 
Blancnez,  which  is  seen  from  the  English  coast, 
is  the  only  bold  land  near  Calais,  as  Beachy 
Head  is  near  Brighton.  Apropos,  this  allusion 
to  Blancnez  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  correspond- 
ing termination  in  English — of  ness,  which,  as  it 
is  generally  applied  to  promontories,  and  as  the 
Nose  is  certainly  one,  has  thus  been  derived 
from  the  French. 
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Our  passage  went  favourably  and  smoothly 
on.  The  passengers  had  formed  themselves 
into  various  parties  of  conversation ;  I  sat 
listening  to  that  of  one  of  these  assemblies,  and 
overheard  an  Englishman  who  had  travelled 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  Continent, 
giving  some  account  of  it  to  two  gentlemen  who 
had  never  been  there.  He  had  about  as  little 
of  sentiment  and  romance  in  his  composition  as 
a  man  could  well  have.  For  his  two  listeners 
appeared  to  be  anxious  to  make  inquiries  re- 
specting those  towns  and  spots  which  have  been 
rendered  interesting  by  the  memory  of  some 
event  or  person,  that  they  recalled ;  but  this  was 
certainly  not  the  taste  of  their  haranguer.  For 
at  Rome,  he  could  recollect  nothing  which  so 
much  delighted  him  as  the  excellent  macaroni 
and  Parmesan;  at  Venice  he  had  lingered  for 
hours  upon  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  indulging 

himself  in  a  warm cup  of  coffee  !  "  which 

you  know  Venice  was  always  famous  for,"  said 
H  2 
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he.  Poor  Venice  !  Such  indeed  will  be  its  fame 
in  future.  Then  they  had  persuaded  him,  he 
said,  to  go  to  a  place  called  Vaucluse,  as  very 
well  worth  being  seen  ;  "  but  he  'd  be  d— — d 
if  he  could  find  any  thing  there,  but  some  de- 
vilish good  trout." 

I  became,  however,  soon  disgusted  with  this 
romantic  glutton,  and  moved  off  to  a  small  cir- 
cle which  I  found  collected  round  a  gentleman, 
who   was   reading    aloud   a   pamphlet,    giving 
an  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Kent  East  India- 
man.     Its  effect   was   the  greater,   surrounded 
as  we  all  were  by  the  waters  of  the  great  ocean, 
and  walking  within  a  few  planks  of  the  boiling 
steam-engine.     The  impression  which  that  aw- 
ful  narrative  made  upon    me,  induced  me   to 
amuse  myself  by   describing  its  most  striking 
circumstances  in  a  few  stanzas,   which   I   threw 
artlong  my  papers,  and   thus  preserved :    they 
were  as  follow : — 
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THE  BURNING  OF  THE  KENT  EAST 
INDIAMAN. 

THE  Sun  was  in  the  heavens,  and  the  sky 
Hung  blue  and  smiling  o'er  the  living  wave, 
That  sparkled  as  it  cast  its  foam  on  high, 
Rejoicing  in  its  burthen,  as  the  slave 
Who  bears  his  glittering  queen  forgets  to  sigh  : 
For  a  bright  ship  that  day  her  summons  gave 
To  the  obedient  waters,  which  in  pride 
Charmed  her  along,  as  lover  doth  his  bride. 

And  there  were  hearts  within  her  that  were  sad, 
And  eyes  that  wept  at  parting,  for  her  way 
Was  long  and  distant,  and  full  many  had 
Breathed  o'er  the  cheek  of  those  who  stayed  to  pray 
A  fond  farewell,  and  whispered  of  their  glad 
Return  to  England,  and  a  happier  day, 
When  crowned  with  wealth  and  honour  they  should  kiss 
The  trembling  tears  away,  and  talk  of  bliss. 

It  was  a  Sabbath  morning,  and  the  bell 
From  many  a  village  temple  echoed  clear, 
And  flung  a  bless'd  and  heavenly  farewell, 
E'en  to  the  parting  vessel ;  far  and  near 
The  anxious  eye  might  see  through  plain  and  dell, 
Decked  in  their  rustic  splendour,  quick  appear 
The  happy  peasants  hurrying  to  the  place, 
Where  penitence  for  sin  may  hope  for  grace. 
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Onward  she  passed,  while  thronging  to  her  deck 
Stood  many  a  husband,  father,  brother,  friend, 
Watching  their  fading  country,  till  a  speck 
Was  all  that  with  the  seas  and  clouds  did  blend ; 
Many  there  were  whom  thoughts  of  storm  and  wreck 
Did  cause  in  deep  and  trembling  prayer  to  bend, 
Since  all  the  ocean  plagues  before  them  lay, 
While  high  above  sat  He  whom  these  obey. 


The  Sun  went  down ;  the  night  was  still  and  calm, 

And  soft  and  gentle,  as  doth  sweetly  breathe, 

When  winds  and  waves  are  silent,  and  a  charm 

Of  fairy  brightness  showed  the  path  beneath, 

Flashing  like  liquid  gold,  and  then  a  balm 

Of  hope  and  trust  stole  in,  and  thoughts  of  death 

And  bitter  separation  sunk  to  rest, 

As  the  tired  weeping  babe  upon  the  breast. 


Onward  she  passed,  the  sun  rose  up  again, 
And  in  his  glory  smiles,  and  mirth  began 
To  cheer  the  wand'rers,  and  the  jovial  strain 
Of  joy  and  music  o'er  the  vessel  ran ; 
And  eyes  grew  brighter,  and  the  grief  and  pain 
That  yesterday  looked  desolate  and  wan, 
Hath  cast  its  misery  away  in  sleep, 
Smiling  less  sadly  on  the  desert  deep. 
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Fair  was  the  gale,  the  sails  were  full  and  white, 

The  streamers  floated  proudly  o'er  the  mast, 

And  in  her  princely  loveliness  and  might 

Into  stern  Biscay's  bay  she  now  hath  past, 

Where  many  a  tale  of  danger  doth  affright 

The  listening  landsman,  who,  at  night  aghast 

Doth  from  the  helmsman  as  he  watches  hear 

Of  rocks,  and  sands,  which  freeze  his  blood  with  fear. 


Onward  she  passes — day  succeeds  to  day, 
And  they  that  were  the  saddest  now  forget 
The  last  sharp  pang  of  sorrow,  and  the  gay 
In  dance  and  song  and  revelry  are  met, 
And  all  have  cast  their  grief  and  gloom  away, 
Save  some  fond  woman  who  is  timid  yet ; 
And  many  a  plan  of  fortune  seems  attained, 
And  fruits  of  ten  years  anxious  toiling  gained. 


Hark  !  the  shrill  wind  is  rising,  and  the  charm 
Of  the  fierce  tempest-spirit  gathers  round, 
And  the  awakening  waters,  from  the  calm 
In  which  they  slumbered,  make  a  deeper  sound, 
Such  as  when  gathering  hosts  for  battle  arm, 
Or  as  the  tiger's  growl  before  he  bound ; 
And  the  dark  Biscay  rears  its  plumy  crest, 
As  man's  lost  tempter,  hungry  from  its  rest. 
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Higher  and  higher  mounted  the  huge  foe, 
Rolling  its  western  onset  through  the  bay 
Whose  majesty  and  terror  none  may  know, 
But  such  as  in  their  long  and  watery  way, 
Down  to  the  sea  do  go  in  ships,  and  so, 
In  the  great  deep  thy  wonders,  Lofd,  survey, 
Where  thine  unseen  mysterious  footsteps  lie, 
Where  deep  to  answering  deep  doth  wildly  cry. 


Louder  and  louder  howled  the  savage  blast, 
Darker  and  darker  grew  the  ghastly  sky, 
Tighter  and  tighter  to  the  shaking  mast 
The  main  sails  now  were  furled,  and  the  high 
Top  gallant  yards  were  struck,  and  they  made  fast 
The  gloomy  dead  lights,  and  the  ship  did  lie 
Under  the  main  top's  trippled  reef,  and  strave 
With  the  swift  storm  like  one  both  stout  and  brave. 


But  in  the  trough  of  the  devouring  tide, 
She  rolled  in  helpless  weakness,  for  her  freight 
Was  deep  and  heavy,  and  each  lurch  did  hide 
Her  main-chains  in  the  waters,  from  the  weight 
Of  shot  and  shells  by  hundreds,  while  the  wide 
Cuddy  and  cabins  showed  a  fearful  state, 
For  beds  did  totter,  glasses,  tables  crashed, 
And  doors  were  rent,  and  chairs  to  atoms  dashed. 
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The  watch  its  circuit  went,  and  to  the  hold 
The  officer  descended,  that  his  care 
Might  see  that  all  went  rightly  as  she  rolled, 
Among  the  fiery  spirit  casks,  which  there 
Were  stowed  for  safety,  and  did  then  behold 
One  which  had  drifted.  Quick  !  he  must  repair 
The  mischief ;  from  his  hands  the  light  escapes, 
And  while  he  stoops,  the  cask  in  shivers  breaks. 


Hark !  'tis  the  cry  of  terror — 'tis  the  scream 
Of  wild  and  dreadful  import,  that  hath  burst 
From  men  below,  and  such  as  they  who  dream 
That  they  are  doomed  for  ever  to  be  curs' d, 
Send  forth  in  night,  and  madness,  as  they  seem 
To  scorch  in  fire  and  everlasting  thirst, 
Filling  the  souls  of  others  with  a  dread, 
Such  as  if  one  did  speak  they  had  deemed  dead. 


But  presently  a  roaring  sound  arose, 
And  the  quick  tramp  of  hurrying  feet  along 
The  vessel's  crowded  chambers,  mixed  with  those 
Appalling  shrieks,  as  come  from  gazing  throng, 
When  some  despairing  wretch  in  torture  goes 
To  expiate  his  dark  and  murderous  wrong ; 
And  soon  began  the  loud  and  yelling  cry, 
Fire  !  fire !  let  all  our  hands  the  pumps  now  ply. 

H5 
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Then  rushed  the  shuddering  people  to  behold 
Their  desperate  peril,  for  the  hungry  flame 
Had  fed  upon  the  liquor,  which  the  hold 
In  cask  on  cask  contained,  and  many  came 
Who  would  have  bartered  all  their  promised  gold, 
For  one  huge  water  column,  that  might  tame 
The  scornful  furnace,  which  each  moment  grew 
More  fierce,  and  o'er  the  waves  its  lightning  threw. 


For  there  were  sights  and  sounds  that  might  appal 
The  manliest  heart,  and  such  as  then  must  be, 
When  desperate  men  for  help  and  succour  call, 
Beset  by  flames  upon  a  shipless  sea. 
Many  there  were  who  on  their  knees  did  fall, 
And  calling  on  their  God,  entreat  that  he 
Would  spare  them  this  dread  trial,  and  forgive, 
And  to  repent,  in  mere)7,  let  them  live. 


Yet  there  were  others,  who  beheld  their  doom 
With  heart  unshrinking ;  for  their  life  was  one 
Of  loneliness,  and  sorrow,  and  a  gloom 
Hung  round  their  future  fortunes ;  they  had  none 
To  weep  at  their  departing,  and  a  tomb 
Was  all  that  they  desired,  since  India's  sun 
Would  shine  upon  their  soon  forgotten  dust, 
And  of  returning  joy  they  had  no  tnist. 
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And  there  were  some  whose  dearest  ties  were  there, 
Whose  brides  within  their  circling  arms  were  laid, 
Calling  on  them  for  safety,  while  the  fair, 
The  haughty  maiden  who  ere  long  had  made 
The  charm  of  some  high  revel,  in  despair 
Clung  close  to  him  who  then  had  vainly  pray'd 
For  one  kind  look,  and  now,  since  nought  can  .save, 
Kisses  his  cheek,  e'er  both  be  in  the  grave. 


On  came  the  destroyer,  and  the  power 
Of  human  arm  before  its  mad  career, 
Was  as  the  useless  medicine  in  the  hour 
When  the  cold  corpse  is  shrivelling  on  the  bier ; 
And  the  black  piles  of  clouds,  whose  watery  lour 
Had  seemed  about  to  burst,  still  hover  near, 
But  o'er  the  ship  their  rainless  thunders  roll, 
As  some  deep  passing  bell  for  parting  soul. 


He  that  within  his  bed  hath  soundly  slept, 
And  roused  by  sudden  clamour  hath  awoke, 
And  from  his  rest  in  shiv'ring  terror  leaped, 
And  looked  upon  a  roaring  sea  of  smoke 
And  fiery  billows,  which  from  sparks  have  crept, 
While  hurrying  cars,  and  men,  the  streets  do  chokp, 
Hath  trembled  at  the  sight ;  then  let  him  think, 
Of  one  ten  thousand  times  more  dark,  and  shrink. 
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For  there  is  now  no  hope  ;  the  desperate  plan 
Which  only  might  have  saved  them,  made  their  fate 
Advance  more  fleetly,  as  the  waters  ran 
Through  the  wide  opening  ports,  as  through  a  gate  ; 
And  the  deep  hold  is  filling  fast,  nor  can 
The  fires  by  aught  but  scuttling  her,  abate ; 
But,  as  their  kindling  lessen'd,  it  was  known 
That  she  was  water-logged,  and  settling  down. 


Yet  it  was  strange  to  witness  what  disdain 

Of  selfish  thought  many  did  show,  as  they 

Did  listen  to  the  sounds  of  fear  and  pain  : 

There  were  two  youthful  ladies  who  did  pray 

And  kneel,  surrounded  by  a  trembling  train 

Of  weak  and  moaning  women,  and  did  say 

"  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  and  therefore  he, 

"  Though  tempest  shake  the  earth,  our  help  will  be.'1' 


And  terrible  it  was  to  hear  the  wail 
Of  hundreds  that  knew  well  they  now  must  die, 
Since  through  the  tumbling  bay  there  came  no  sail, 
And  from  the  blazing  wreck  they  could  not  fly ; 
Nor  prayer,  nor  shriek  for  aid,  can  now  avail ; 
And  the  ship  echoed  with  a  dismal  cry, 
Such  as  resounds  along  the  lakes  of  hell, 
When  toss'd  on  fiery  waves  the  damned  yelL 
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Hark  !  the  quick  flashing  gun,  its  minute  voice 
Doth  o'er  the  waters  utter ;  not  as  when 
Cities  for  triumph  or  for  peace  rejoice 
But  deep  and  sad,  and  auch  as  mournful  men 
Pour  o'er  the  briny  pillow  of  their  choice 
And  long-loved  captain,  whose  achievements  then 
Are  swept  beneath  the  white  and  rippling  sea, 
As  the  once  gallant  vessel  soon  would  be. 


Heard  ye  that  voice,  which  from  the  mast's  high  head, 

Seemed  like  the  note  of  some  Archangel's  call, 

Waking  from  darkness  and  decay  the  dead, 

Whom  worm  and  mouldering  shroud  no  more  enthrall  ? 

A  sail !  a  sail !  and  hope  and  doubting  dread 

Flush  on  the  cheek,  and  fill  the  breasts  of  all, 

As  trust  and  terror  mingle  in  the  heart, 

Ere  from  its  earthly  frame  the  spirit  part. 


She  sees  our  signal,  hither  bends  her  course ! 
No !  she  is  passing  off — now,  now  she  veers, 
And  with  full  press  of  sail,  and  rudder's  force, 
Bears  up  to  save  us — now  she  nears !  she  nears  ! 
But  seems  to  hesitate,  and  hark !  the  hoarse 
Inquiring  trumpet  tells  her  anxious  fears, 
Lest  the  bright  sparks  which  flash  along  the  sky, 
Should  reach  and  waste  her,  if  she  come  too  nigh. 
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Then  rose  once  more  the  clamour,  for  in  still 

And  breathless  silence  all  had  listened  there 

To  the  glad  blessed  tidings,  while  a  thrill 

Of  sudden  joy,  almost  too  great  to  bear, 

Shot  through  their  troubled  bosoms,  and  did  fill 

Their  suffering  souls  with  life,  while  they  whom  care 

In  the  last  hour  had  made  content  to  die, 

Felt  that  they  too  rejoiced — they  knew  not  why. 


And  now  began  the  fond  and  faithful  strife 
Of  those  whom  safety  courted ;   then  were  seen 
The  son,  the  father,  husband,  and  the  wife, 
Affectionately  straggling,  while  between 
Their  clasping  arms  each  talked  to  each  of  life  ; 
And  then  it  was,  as  it  hath  ever  been, 
That  love  was  strongest  in  the  hour  of  woe, 
When  its  devotedness  we  find  and  know. 


But  vain  and  cruel  is  the  rash  delay — 

The  fire  creeps  onward,  and  the  boiling  waves, 

Which  through  the  yawning  port-holes  force  their  way, 

Leave  to  the  lingering  wretch  a  choice  of  graves — 

Of  flame,  or  ocean.     Up  !  arise  !  away  ! 

The  God,  who  from  the  storm  and  earthquake  saves, 

May  rescue  all,  in  mercy  and  in  might, 

Or  ye  may  stand  before  his  face  this  night. 
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Then  came  the  fearful  moment  when  the  hand 
Of  the  protecting  husbands,  lowered  slow 
Into  the  yawning  chaos,  the  dear  band 
Who  seemed  for  ever  from  their  eyes  to  go, 
And  there  in  sorrowing  suspense  they  stand, 
As  those  about  a  grave,  who  may  not  know 
If  the  beloved  dust  which  coffined  lies, 
Shall  in  eternal  pain  or  bliss  arise. 


The  last  farewell  is  said — the  wife  and  child 
Within  the  heaving  boat  are  gently  laid, 
And  there  was  death-like  silence,  save  the  wild 
Rejoicing  which  the  flames  and  waters  made ; 
And  beautiful  and  sweet  the  infants  smiled, 
Unconscious  of  their  peril — as  the  maid 
First  launched  upon  the  world's  deceitful  stream, 
Of  its  distress  and  sin  doth  nothing  deem. 

She  swamps  !  she  swamps  !  trim,  trim  the  boat,  they 

shriek; 

Keep  from  the  vessel !  God  Almighty  bless 
And  succour  the  afflicted  and  the  weak, 
And  shield  them  in  their  horrible  distress. 
She  lives !  she  lives  !  but  pale  is  every  cheek, 
As  with  the  waves  she  wrestles,  for  unless 
Its  trembling  inmates  sit  like  statues  still, 
Ere  she  can  reach  the  haven  she  must  fill. 
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And  sometimes  on  the  mountain  crest  she  tossed, 

As  the  enthusiast  spirit  in  its  light, 

And  sometimes  in  the  black  gulph  she  was  lost, 

As  the  same  spirit  in  its  hour  of  night ; 

And  in  her  labouring  course  she  now  hath  crossed 

All  but  a  few  long  billows — now  she  's  right, 

And  she  hath  passed  the  danger ;  God  be  praised  ! 

Into  the  sheltering  ship  her  crew  are  raised. 


The  boats  return,  and  the  same  tender  trust, 

In  them  again  is  placed,  while  it  did  seem 

As  if  the  furious  waves  each  moment  must 

Dash  them  against  the  vessel,  but  no  scream 

Nor  cry  was  now  sent  forth,  and  all  were  just 

As  though  they  lay  in  some  benumbing  dream  ; 

They  're  saved  !  but  hark  !  the  exploding  cannon's  boom, 

To  the  brave  men  doth  threaten  instant  doom. 


And  then  the  rest  for  life  and  safety  sought, 
And  some  did  cling  to  ropes,  and  swing  below, 
And  some  did  plunge,  and  so  by  swimming  thought 
To  gain  the  boats,  and  many  a  shriek  of  woe, 
From  drowning  wretch,  who  with  the  billows  fought, 
Rose  from  the  watery  valleys,  and  did  throw 
A  fierce  and  frantic  horror  o'er  the  scene, 
As  if  the  world's  last  moment  then  had  been. 
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The  day  declined,  and  in  his  stormy  robe, 
The  sun  sunk  slowly  downwards,  and  the  night 
Which  settled  fast  upon  this  living  globe, 
Was  grim  and  starless : — but  the  morning's  light, 
Which  with  its  shining  rays  doth  darkness  probe, 
Would  rise  perhaps  in  peace — serene  and  bright, 
And  the  destruction,  which  they  heeded  not, 
Would  by  the  dimpling  waters  be  forgot. 


Then  the  preserved  looked  towards  the  place, 
Where  they  had  tasted  death,  and  saw  the  fires 
Run  their  unquenchable  and  lightening  race, 
Along  the  masts  and  ropes,  that  like  the  spires 
Of  some  august  Cathedral,  (which  the  base 
Reforming  crew  who  scorn  their  sainted  sires' 
All  hallowed  labours,  impiously  spoil,) 
Totter,  while  round  the  molten  lead  doth  boil. 


High  rose  the  glittering  wreaths,  and  flung  their  blaze 
Across  that  fatal  bay,  whose  gloomy  waves 
Grew  bright  beneath  their  flashing,  as  the  ways 
Of  some  beleaguered  land,  whose  lonely  graves 
Shine  in  the  beacon's  light ;  and  all  do  raise 
Their  humbled  hearts  to  Him  who  greatly  saves, 
'Till  the  bright  shower  of  sparks  and  earthquake  roar, 
Tell  that  the  gallant  vessel  is  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

WE  had,  as  I  have  mentioned,  quitted  Brigh- 
ton about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
passage  to  Dieppe  is  generally  one  of  eleven 
or  twelve  hours,  so  that  the  night  necessarily 
closed  in  upon  us  when  we  had  advanced  a  little 
more  than  half  way  across.  But  it  was  quite, 
still,  and  scarcely  disturbed  by  a  breath  of  air ; 
which  indeed  was  not  so  agreeable,  as  it  made 
us  linger  and  move  but  slowly,  while  the  Cap- 
tain walked  about,  trying  to  whistle  up  a  breeze. 

When  I  had  heard  the  conclusion  of  the 
pamphlet,  I  retreated  towards  the  head  of  the 
packet ;  where,  among  a  coil  of  ropes,  and  lean- 
ing against  the  capstan,  I  observed  a  man  sit- 
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ting,  whom  I  directly  saw  was  a  French  sailor  : 
I  spoke  to  him.  "  Eh,  bien!  combien  avons 
nous  encore  a  Dieppe  ?"  "  Ma  foi  /  Monsieur, 
vous  avez  encore  pour  quatre  heures  de  marche  ; 
in  two  hours  you  will  see  the  light-house  at  Laie ; 
mais  je  le  verrai  moi  dans  une  heure  trois  quatre, 
because  I  know  so  well  the  place  where  it  is : 
but  les  strangers  ne  peuvent  Vappercevoir  si  tot" 
"  What  kind  of  light  is  it?1'  I  inquired. 
"  Tournant,  tournant,  Monsieur;  but  though  it 
puzzles  many  a  sailor  at  first  to  know  whether 
it  be  en  verite  the  light,  when  he  first  sees  it,  I 
could  tell  it,Jistre  I  if  I  were  asleep."  "  You  are 
well  acquainted  then  with  this  part  of  the  Chan- 
nel." "  Si,  Si,je  crois  bien,  that  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  it ;  many  a  ship  I  have  helped  to 
take  from  vous  autres"  "  Ho,  Ho!  vous  avez 
monte  alors  un  vaisseau  de  guerre?"  "  Oui,  Oui ! 
I  belonged  to  a  Corsair." 

I  was   for  a   moment   rather  astonished   at 
finding  myself  thus  familiarly  conversing  with  a 
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corsair,  till  I  recollected  that  the  vessel  he  had 
belonged  to  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a 
privateer ;  which  I  suppose  our  English  mer- 
chants would  not  consider  as  a  pirate. 

"  And  how  long,"  said  I,  pursuing  the  con- 
versation, "  did  you  continue  in  that  line  ?  " 

"  Till  I  was  married  and  taken  prisoner, 
Monsieur,11  replied  the  sailor. 

The  oddity  of  this  answer  made  me  laugh,  in 
which  the  man  joined,  saying  "  Allons,  allons, 
Monsieur,  je  vois  que  vous  ites  un  pen  curieux  ; 
if  you  will  sit  down  upon  that  anchor  there,  I'll 
tell  you  a  little  about  myself." 

I  took  the  seat  he  had  pointed  out,  and  as 
I  was  extricating  my  feet  from  the  chain  in 
which  they  had  become  entangled,  the  old 
Frenchman,  (he  was  probably  about  sixty) 
«aid,  **  C'est  une  vilaine  chose  qirune  chaine,  n'est 
pas  Monsieur  1  Par  St.  Jaques,  qnand  on  y  est, 
on  a  bien  de  la  peine  de  s'en  debarrasser.  And 
I  '11  tell  you  what  makes  me  say  so,  Sir." 
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"  I  am  a  native  of  Dieppe,  and  you  know — 
comme  vous  avez  voyage,  that  in  a  sea-port  we 
are  all  either  rentiers  or  sailors.     My  parents 
were  not  rich ;  my  father  commanded   a  mer- 
chantship,  and    so  he  made   a   marine  of  me. 
And   before    I    was   eighteen    I    had    been    in 
every  sea  you  can  think  of:   catching  whales 
in  the  North,  and  fetching  sugar  from  among 
the  black  and  yellow  devils  in   St.   Domingo, 
that  they  say  Le  Roi  has  just  been  making  free, 
and  that  are  as  good  Frenchmen  as  we  Dieppois. 
"  But  all  of  a  sudden  our  Revolution  began, 
and  voild  que  notre  commerce  got  a-shore  ;  and 
so  it  went  on  when  we  had  the  Emperor.    There 
was  no  stealing  out  and  away  upon  our  busi- 
ness, and  so   back  again  ;   your  corsairs   were 
always  on  the  watch  for  us.     So  we  determined 
to  have  ours  too,  and  they  made  me  the  second 
in  one.     And  away  we  went,  dodging  and  crui- 
sing about,  snapping  up  whatever  little  bonne 
bouche  we  could  fall  in  with,  and  sometimes 
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obliged  to  run  for  it  into  any  creek  or  hole  we 
could  find  any  water  in.  One  of  your  sloops 
chased  us  once  all  the  way  to  Norway.  But 
we  got  safe  back  to  our  snug  Dieppe  there,  and 
I  found  that  I  had  made  unejolie  petite  bourse. 

"  So  says  I  to  myself,  what 's  the  use  of  all 
this  money  to  me;  and  while  I  was  thinking 
what  I  should  do,  who  should  come  steering  by 
but  my  wife ;  c'est  a  dire,  she  wasn't  my  wife 
then— she  was  only  Jeannette.  But  her  father 
and  mine  were  old  camarades,  and  she  and  I 
had  been  at  school  together.  '  Bon  jour,,  Mam- 
selleS  says  I,  ('  we  had  left  oif  calling  one  another 
citoyen.)  'M£me  a  vous,  mon  lieutenant,^  says  she, 
smiling  at  me,  and  looking  as  gentillette  with 
her  little  muslin  cap,  and  nice  curling  cheveur 
blonds  falling  over  her  pretty  eyes,  and  the 
scarlet  Jichu,  and  black  silk  apron  which  I  had 
brought  her  from  Rouen.  Et  je  rtttoispas  mal 
moi  aii ssi,  dans  ce  temps-Id.  And  then  I  began 
to  think  again  what  nice  gowns  and  lace  my 
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money  would  buy  her,  and  how  glad  I  should 
be  to  get  back  after  a  chase  to  such  a  wife. 
And  so  says  I, (  Manfselle,  I  never  was  much  of 
a  beau  parleur,  I  am  too  much  of  a  sailor  for 
that,  and  I  like  boarding  a  prize  the  moment 
I  see  her ;  so  ecoutez.  we  are  old  friends  and 
school-fellows,  and  if  you've  a  mind  to  join 
hands  with  me  and  take  a  voyage  to  the  altar 
in  the  old  church  of  St.  Jaques,  why  Philip 
will  pilot  and  bring  you  safe  to  port,  and  share 
all  prize-money  with  you. 

"  I  was  a  little  honteux  when  I  had  said  so 
much  ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  I  couldn't 
help  telling  her  my  mind,  and  having  it  all  over 
at  once.  Ma  femme  (c'est  a  dire  Jeannette — 
qifelle  etoit  gentillette  dans  ce  temps-Id  /)  blushed 
like  the  sea  in  the  evening  sun,  and  holding  up 
her  little  hands  before  her  face,  said,  laugh- 
ing, '  Fi-donc,  ji-donc,  Monsieur  Philippe,  vous 
ifavez  pas  le  sens  commun  ;  do  you  think  I  am 
like  one  of  the  English  ships,  that  strike  almost 
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without  being  summoned.1  As  to  that,  mafoi ! 
she  'd  better  have  held  her  tongue ;  but  her 
father  was  a  bit  of  a  Gascon,  and  used  to  make 
an  embarras  du  Diable  about  the  English  vessels 
he  had  taken. 

"  I  did  not  well  know  what  to  say  when  she 
laughed  at  me  in  this  way,  though  I  thought 
that  if  she  had  been  angry  she  would  have  left 
me  directly  ;  so  I  stood  looking  like  a  ship  with- 
out her  rudder,  while  Jeannette  began  to  walk 
away  towards  the  gate  of  St.  Jaques,  to  which 
we  had  been  standing  tout  prh.     '  Allans  done,"1 
said  I  to  myself,  '  what  a  poltroon  you  are ;  cut 
the  matter  short  and  ask  her,  if  she  will  marry 
you  or  no.1     So  I  sailed  after  her,  and  overtook 
her  just  as  she-  was  dipping  her  hand  into  the 
CUM   benite,  and  she  gave    me  some  of  it,  and 
I  whispered  her  that  I  hoped  she  wasn't  angry 
with  me,  but  that   I  loved  her  dearly,  and  I 
was  going  on,  when  she  said,  **  Taisez  vous  done  . 
(tl/ez,  allez,  mon  ptre  est  chez  hii,  giving  me  a 
little  sly  smile  from  her  eyes,  and  then  taking 
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a  chair  she  began  to  read  the  office.  I  couldn't 
talk  to  her  any  more  then,  so  away  I  went  to 
her  father,  and  just  told  him  V affaire,  and 
he  said,  says  he,  "  Mon  garcon,  if  Jeannette 
will  strike  to  you,  she  is  your  prize,  and  she  is 
a  better  one  than  the  thirty  English  brigs  which 
I  have  captured."  Ma  foil  thought  I,  if  she's 
no  better  than  that,  she  's  not  worth  much ;  mais 
c'ttait  des  contes ;  il  etait  toujours  comme  cela. 

"  So,  Monsieur,  the  end  of  it  all  was,  that  we 
were  married  at  St.  Jaques,  and  I  thought  the 
old  church  never  looked  so  gay  before  as  when 
we  marched  in  with  all  our  friends,  and  some  of 
the  Gens  de  Pallet,  our  pccheurs,  in  their  cos- 
tume de  fete,  and  my  own  mother  in  her  high 
lace  cap,  which  had  been  in  the  family  a  hun- 
dred years.  And  I  put  une  piece  de  cent  sous 
into  the  boite  des  pauvres,  and  offered  a  little  sil- 
ver tear  at  the  altar  of  the  Sepulchre.  I  was  soon 
tired  of  the  long  mass  though,  and  kept  asking 
Jeannette  if  we  might  not  go  away,  but  she 
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scolded  me,  and  would  not  look  from  her  book. 
A[i !  I  read  my  office  as  often  as  herself  now, 
but  I  was  a  gay  polisson  in  those  days. 

"  We  had  a  dance  at  night,  and  some  of  our 
country  parens  came,  and  I  made  Jeannette 
dress  up  in  one  of  our  peasant  caps,  and  she  look- 
ed twice  as  pretty  as  all  the  rest,  with  the  long 
muslin  lappets  hanging  about  her  white  neck; 
and  one  of  my  comrades,  who  had  been  casting 
an  eye  towards  her  before,  came  up  to  me  and 
slapping  me  on  the  shoulder  said, '  Bravo,  bravo ! 
mon  lieutenant,*  vous  £tes  un Jin  Gautier,  eh? 
you've  caught  her,  but  I  don't  think  you  '11 
bear  her  company  long,  for  our  ship  will  be  off 
again  soon,  and  you  can't  quit  her,  you  know, 
now.' 

"  I  had  quite  forgotten  all  about  my  ship,  and 

*  This  is  a  proverbial  expression  in  Normandy,  allud- 
ing to  a  cunning  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  called  Gautier, 
who  had  made  a  good  bargain  with  Richard  the  Lion, 
and  swindled  him  out  of  "  a  valuable  consideration,"  for 
a  trifling  concession. 
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that  I  was  yet  bound  to  sail  with  her,  and  the 
thought  of  that  came  like  the  falling  of  the 
main-mast  on  my  head.  We  had  not  been 
married  above  three  weeks  when,  hey  !  me  voila 
en  route  encore  une  fois.  Ma  pauvre  Jemme, 
(die  fetait  a  cette  heure,)  did  nothing  but  cry, 
when  she  found  that  I  was  to  be  taken  from  her 
so  soon,  and  told  me  that  I  wanted  to  make 
a  widow  of  her,  and  I  had  well  nigh  skulked, 
and  refused  to  go  to  sea.  But  then  I  used  to 
think  of  our  native  song  that  they  say  Henri 
Quatre  sang  to  La  belle  Gabrielle,  when  he  was 
going  to  fight  the  battle  of  Arques,  and  she 
tried  to  keep  him  with  her  just  as  my  Jeannette 
did  me.  Allans,  Monsieur,  you  shall  hear  it; 
and  he  sang  what,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  the  fol- 
lowing translation  may  give  an  idea  of — 

Gabrielle,  my  love !  no  longer 

Tempt  me  with  thy  tears  and  charms, 

For  the  rebel  League  grows  stronger, 
As  I  linger  in  thine    vms. 
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Mornay  hath  begun  to  doubt  me, 
Crillon  grieves,  as  well  he  may, 

And  the  gros  Mayenne  doth  flout  me  : 
Gabrielle  !  I  must  away. 

Hark  !  the  Calvinists  are  crying — 
Where  is  now  our  Bourbon  King  ? 

Is  he  in  a  chamber  lying  ? 
Doth  he  to  a  woman  cling  ? 

Hath  he  then  forgot  Teligny, 

And  that  dark  and  dismal  eve, 
AVhen  the  old  white-haired  Coligny 

Scorn'd  his  murderers  to  deceive  ?  * 

Oh  !  too  long  have  I  been  dreaming, 
Ventre  St,  Gris  !  we  nv.'.st  fight, 

Henry's  white  panache  must  be  streaming, 
Gabrielle,  my  love  !  good  night. 

When  the  sailor  had  concluded  his  song,  he 
went  on  with  his  story,  thus:  "  And  so, 
Monsieur,  as  I  said  before,  me  voila  en  route 
encore  une  fois.  Away  we  went,  with  a  famous 
equipage,  and  I  determined  enough  to  bring 
back  some  of  the  English  cargoes  for  my  wife. 

"  "  Est-ce  toiqui  es  Coligny?"  dit-il,  en  lui  mettant 
1'ep^e  sur  la  gorge.  "  C'est  moi,*'  repond  celui-ci  avec 
calme. 
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When  we  had  been  out  three  days,  cruising 
about  Channel,  we  spied  a  sail  off  the  place 
you  call  Hastang.  But  we  soon  saw  that  it  was 
one  too  much,  for  she  presently  bore  right 
down  for  us,  and  proved  to  be  a  large  armed 
sloop.  Bomb  she  went  at  us  directly,  then 
fell  aboard  of  us,  and  after  a  hard  scuffle  we 
were  obliged  to  strike.  She  carried  our  ship  off 
to  some  port  away  down  the  coast,  and  landed 
nous  autres,  where  we  were  locked  up  in  a  gaol. 
Une  jolie  espece  de  menage  n'est-ce  pas,  Mon- 
sieur, for  a  man  just  married  ? 

They  hadn't  taken  our  money  from  us :  (les 
dnglais  ne  font  jamais  cela,  il  faut  le  dire  • 
mats,  mafoi !  il  n'en  out  pas  besom,)  so  we  con- 
trived to  make  ourselves  asses:  comfortable,  as 
vous  autres  say.  We  were  divided  into  parties 
of  four  or  five,  and  slept  in  cots  slung  from  the 
ceiling :  our  names  used  to  be  called  over  every 
morning ;  and  I  remarked  that  one  of  my  com- 
rades in  the  room  avail  manque  a  I'appel  three 
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or  four  times.  Allans  done,  said  I  to  myself, 
voyons  ce  que  c*est,  ce  matin  Id  has  got  some  plan 
in  his  head.  So,  when  I  went  back  to  my  berth,  I 
peeped  into  camarade's  cot,  and  says  I,  '  Ecoutcz 
done,  ami,  pourquoi  est-ceque  vous  manquer  a 
rnppel  T  i  Oh  ! '  replies  camarade,  '  I  am  not 
well.'  '  No,  no,1  says  I,  *  that  '11  riot  do ;  you 
have  got  some  plan  of  escape,  and  if  you 
don't  tell  me  what  it  is,  I  '11  betray  you  in- 
stantly.' 

"  He  saw  that  he  could  not  catch  me,  so  he 
put  his  head  close  to  mine,  and  whispered,  f  Pous 
avez  raison :  I've  bribed  the  gaoler:  as-tu  di.i 
guintes?  if  you  have,  we'll  make  off'  together.' 
"*  Oui,  out!"1  I  replied,  *  I  have  got  enough,1 
but  then  I  had  a  friend,  the  mate  of  our  ship, 
and  I  was  determined  not  to  leave  him  behind. 
So  I  went  to  him,  and  says  I,  '  Ecoute ;  combien 
d' argent  as-tu?"1  '  Environ  seven  guinees,  me  re- 
pond-il.''  '  Bien,  bien?  says  I,  *  with  what  I 
have,  that  will  do.  Nous  allons  nous  sauver,  mon 
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ami,  and  then  I  told  him  what  camarade  had 
said ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  we  all  went 
into  the  gaoler's  room,  and  arranged  the  whole 
matter  over  un  verre  de  grog. 

In  a  few  days  the  order  came,  as  was  ex- 
pected, for  us  to  be  marched  away  to  Norman 
Cross.  We  had  settled  what  we  were  to  do,  so 
a  little  before  the  names  were  called  over,  the 
gaoler  carried  us  up  into  a  dark  room  above  the 
gate  of  the  prison  and  told  us  to  be  quite  quiet. 
And  quiet  enough  we  were  ;  while  we  heard 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners  swearing  at  us  when 
we  didn't  answer  to  our  names,  and  wishing 
that  we  might  be  caught  again.  And  we  heard 
them  all  go  off,  and  as  soon  as  every  thing  was 
still,  the  gaoler  came  up  and  conducted  us  out 
of  the  gaol  to  his  own  house,  and  put  us  into 
a  room  till  we  could  get  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing off. 

We  stayed  there  all  the  next  day,  but  one 
of  us,  like  a  sot,  peeped  though  the  window 
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into  a  garden  behind,  and  a  woman  that  was 
hanging  up  clothes  saw  us.  For  the  gaoler's 
wife  came  in  the  evening  in  a  great  fright,  and 
said,  ( I  am  afraid,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  dis- 
covered, for  one  of  my  neighbours  accused  me 
of  concealing  French  prisoners  in  my  house.1 

"  Voila  unejolie  affaire,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  We  had 
no  time  to  lose  though  ;  the  camarade  who  had 
first  bribed  the  gaoler  says,  says  he,  *  I  'm  off ; 
I  can  speak  a  little  English,  and  I'll  set  off 
directly  by  the  Diligence.'  *  And  I  will  go,' 
says  I,  '  and  see  if  we  can  get  places  too.'  So 
the  woman  guided  us  to  the  bureau.  The  last 
Diligence  was  just  putting  itself  en  route,  and  up 
got  camarade,  and  in  two  minutes  he  was  out 
of  sight.  There  was  no  room  for  any  more,  so 
we  took  our  places  for  the  next  morning  as 
two  Germans,  and  said  we  would  come  to  the 
Diligence,  they  need  not  send  to  us. 

The  next  morning  therefore  we  presented 
ourselves ;  the  Diligence  was  not  ready,  so  \ve 
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walked  about  at  a  little  distance  to  avoid  ob- 
servation, for  one  of  the  commis  in  the  bureau 
eyed  us  like  a  gendarme. 

"  When  the  Diligence  was  ready,  we  got  upon 
the  imperial  with  our  bundles,  and,  hey !  nous 
voild  en  route  pour  Londres. 

"  My  companion  couldn't  speak  a  word  of 
English,  so  he  was  as  still  and  as  mum  as  the 
helmsman  is  there.  But  there  was  an  inqui- 
sitive old  rosse  of  a  woman,  in  a  red  manteau, 
that  kept  plaguing  me  with  questions,  and  ask- 
ing me  where  I  came  from,  just  like  le  Com- 
missaire  de  Police ;  as  if  I  should  have  told  her — 
par  di  non  !  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  bottle  of 
genievre  that  she  gave  us  a  taste  of  now  and 
then,  I  should  have  been  for  sending  her  into 
the  hold. 

"  When   we  got  to  some  town,  I  forget  the 

name,  the  coach  stopped  to  dine,  and  who  the 

devil  should  I  see  at  the  door  of  the  auberge, 

but  some  of  the  soldiers  who  had  kept  guard 

i5 
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over  us  at  the  prison.  My  companion  saw  them 
too,  but  they  were  talking  to  two  demoiselles, 
and  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  us. 

Down  got  the  old  woman  with  the  manteau 
and  the  gtnitvre  upon  one  side,  while  we 
jumped  off  upon  the  other  where  the  coachman 
was  standing,  and  telling  him  that  we  had  a 
friend  to  visit,  and  that  we  would  wait  for  him 
on  the  road,  I  whispered  to  my  friend  *  Filons? 
and  off  we  went,  away  among  a  parcel  of  back 
streets  just  like  shoals,  which  brought  us  at  last 
out  of  the  town. 

"  We  didn't  wait  long  upon  the  road  for  the 
coach,  and  nothing  more  happened  to  us  dur- 
ing our  voyage.  We  arrived  at  Londrcs  in  the 
evening,  and  were  set  down  dans  la  cite  dans  It 
Bourg  je  crois.  Que  faire  a  present  ? — at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  in  a  city  we  knew  no- 
thing about,  with  trts  pen  a"argent,  and  dread- 
ing discovery  every  moment !  I  determined  upon 
a  plan. 
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"  I  had  a  cousin  who  had  left  our  province 
when  quite  young,  and  gone  over  to  England. 
He  had  been  a  great  friend  of  my  wife's  mo- 
ther; indeed  they  said  that  it  was  supposed 
they  would  have  been  married  at  one  time,  but 
I  don't  know  how  that  was.  We  used  to  cor- 
respond with  him  now  and  then,  and  he  had 
become  quite  un  Anglais,  having  lived  twenty 
years  a  Londres.  I  knew  the  name  of  the 
street  where  he  lived,  it  was  called  La  Rue 
Poland.  So,  I  says  to  the  waiter  at  the 
auberge,  '  Have  you  any  one  to  conduct  us  to 
Poland-street  ?'  *  Yes,  Sir,'  says  he,  '  there  is 
a  garfon  here  who  will  do  it  perhaps.'  The 
garden  came,  and  says  I,  '  If  you  will  con- 
duct us  to  Poland-street,  I  will  give  you  half 
a  guinea.'  J"*ai  pense  depuis,  that  I  offered  him 
too  much,  but  I  was  in  a  desperate  fright  and 
I  wanted  to  finish  the  business.' 

"  So  away  we  steered,  and  about  half  past 
ten  the  garfou  cried,  Here  is  Poland  street,  Sir. 
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What  number  do  you  want  ?'  I  told  him,  and  we 
soon  found  the  house.  I  knocked,  and  inquired 
if  Monsieur  was  at  home.  '  Owi.'  *  We  wished 
very  much  to  see  him.'  The  domestique  made 
us  come  into  a  salle>  and  went  to  call  her 
master,  who  was  going  to  bed.  The  gar$on  we 
sent  off. 

"Well,  Monsieur,  we  waited  anxiously  enough, 
you  may  suppose  ;  but  la  salle,  I  remember, 
etait  fort  Jolie,  and  my  camarade  said  to  me, 
says  he,  'Mafoi  !  le  cousin  a  une  belle  chambre 
de  Capitaine  id.  I  had  rather  stay  here,  than  get 
ashore  at  Norman  Cross.'  *  Silence  done?  says 
I,  '  here  he  comes.'  Mon  cousin  entered  the 
salle,  looking  rather  black  and  de  mauvaise 
liumeur  at  being  called  down  so  late.  '  Well, 
gentlemen,'  says  he,  '  what's  your  pleasure?' 
*  Not  much  pleasure,  Monsieur,'  says  I,  '  i  x- 
cept  that  of  seeing  you.  We  are  two  country- 
men of  yours,  and  I  am  your  cousin:  do  you 
remember  Petronille,  that  you  used  to  dance 
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with  at  all  the  guinguettes  and  f£tes,  before  you 
came  to  England  ?' 

"  Le  cousin  stared  a  minute  at  me,  and  then 
said*  *  Well,  and  if  I  do  remember  her— what 
then  ? '  *  Why,'  says  I,  (  I  am  married  to  her 
daughter,  and  taken  prisoner,  you  see,  with  the 
camarade  here,  and  we  got  the  wind  of  the 
soldiers,  and  steered  off,  and  here  we  are  with 
no  friend  to  assist  us,  but  yourself.' 

"  Le  cousin  stared  at  me  again,  and  then,  with 
an  English  kind  of  a  careful  visage,  began  to 
ask  me  all  sorts  of  questions  about  ihefamille, 
and  then  said,  '  Stop  a  moment  till  I  return ;  I 
must  go  and  speak  to  my  wife.1 

"  When  he  was  gone,  my  companion  and  I 
looked  at  each  other  :  says  he,  '  E/i  bien  !  mon 
lieutenant,  nous  void  becalmed.  What  shall  we 
do  ?  Suppose  the  chef  up-stairs  won't  let  us  enter 
the  port  ? '  '  What  shall  we  do  ? '  says  I,  *  why, 
faire  naufrage,  I  fancy,  just  as  we  should  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  if  it  set  us  on  the  sands  of  Etaples, 
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unless  that  St.  Adresse  *  were  to  help  us.'  So 
there  we  stayed,  just  like  a  boat  at  low  tide, 
impatient  enough  to  be  set  afloat;  and  after 
le  cousin  had  remained  en  haut  about  half  an 
hour,  he  came  down,  and  interrogated  me  a 
little  again,  and  then  says  he,  '  Well,  gentle- 
men, I  believe  I  must  help  you  out  of  this  em~ 
barras,  if  I  can.'  And  sure  enough  he  did; 
for  he  gave  us  each  a  petit  cabinet,  and  kept 
us  snug,  till  he  found  an  opportunity  of  send- 
ing us  down  the  Tamise,  under  the  hatches  of  a 
neutral.  But  we  were  obliged  to  leave  her  at 
Ramsgate,  because  she  had  suffered  damage  on 
the  sand  que  vous  appellez  les  Goodwin,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  put  back  to  Sheernez. 

*  This  Saint  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Kubrick ;  but 
there  is  a  story  current  among  the  Norman  mariners, 
that  upon  some  occasion,  when  a  fishing-boat  was  in 
great  danger,  and  the  crew  began  to  call  upon  their 
saints,  one  of  them  exclaimed,  I  think  the  best  Saint  we 
can  have  with  us  will  be  Saint  Adresse — (i.  e.  skill.) 
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"  So  there  we  were  still  in  a  scrape ;  but  we 
had  got  money,  only  we  could  find  no  means  of 
crossing  to  France,  and  we  used  to  skulk  about 
the  country  in  the  day  ;  till,  one  night,  however, 
as  my  camarade  and  I  were  lurking  about  the 
beach,  we  saw  a  boat  with  a  neat  little  sail 
hauled  up  close  to  us,  and  says  I  to  him, 
'  Diable!  let's  make  a  bold  push  for  it,  and  put 
off  in  that  canote,"1  (  MaJ'oi  !  vous  avez  raison, 
says  he :  so  no  sooner  said  than  done.  When 
every  thing  was  quiet  we  launched  the  boat ; 
the  wind  was  fair,  and  by  the  next  evening  we 
spied  yon  light-house,  voyez-vous,  Monsieur,  la  ? 
regardez  comme  fa,  tournez!'1'' 

I  looked  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  and 
saw  distinctly  the  lamp  of  the  beacon  gradually 
brightening  and  again  fading  into  darkness,  as 
it  made  its  revolving  progress. 

"  We  both  set  up  a  shout,  and  began  singing, 
when  we  saw  it,  and  says  I,  *  Jeannette  little 
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thinks  that  I  'm  so  near  her.  And  we  soon 
could  distinguish  the  white  coast,  Monsieur, 
and  the  lights  in  some  of  the  houses,  when, 
pan!  a  boat  full  of  men  shot  right  athwart 
us,  and  then  ran  alongside,  and  hailed  us  in 
English.  My  broken  language  soon  betrayed 
us,  and  they  took  us ;  they  took  us,  Monsieur, 
almost  in  sight  of  our  own  houses.  They  car- 
ried us  to  their  ship,  that  was  cruising  in  the 
offing;  and  when  she  went  into  Portsmouth,  they 
sent  us  ashore,  and  off  we  went  to  the  sacrts 
pontons,  where  we  stayed  till  the  Peace.  Jean- 
nette  used  to  send  me  money,  but  she  did  not 
know  that  I  had  been  so  near  her ;  I  hadn't 
the  heart  to  tell  her. 

"  When  the  Peace  came,  and  we  were  sent 
off,  I  forgot  all  the  past,  Monsieur ;  I  was  in  my 
own  port  again  among  our  Norman  caps  and 
cider  casks;  and  with  Jeannette  on  my  arm, 
and  little  Jules,  that  she  had  brought  me  while 
I  was  away,  and  who  was  then  grown  a  fine 
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fellow,  I  used  to  walk  up  to  the  light-house, 
and  point  out  to  them  the  very  spot  where 
I  had  been  taken  the  second  time,  for  I  didn't 
mind  telling  them  then.  Tenez,  Monsieur, 
it  was  just  about  where  we  are  now;  for  you 
can  see  the  coast,  and  the  lights  in  Dieppe 
Harbour.  Allans!  il  faut  que  je  fasse  mon 
affaire;"  and  he  began  calling  about  him  with 
a  tone  of  command  to  the  packet-boat  men, 
turning  out  to  be  the  pilot. 

All  now  was  bustle ;  I  had  more  important 
business  to  attend  to  than  the  pilot's  proceed- 
ings— my  baggage  must  be  collected,  and  the 
sac  de  nuit  prepared.  The  white  cliffs  of  the 
coast  were  now  distinctly  seen,  throwing  a 
cold  and  chilling  whiteness  around  upon  the 
morning  which  began  to  break.  The  sailors 
hurried  about,  the  passengers  chattered,  the 
captain  and  pilot  shouted,  a  large  three-masted 
Norwegian  creaked  heavily  out  between  the 
two  piers,  to  which  we  were  now  close,  and 
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swung  past  us,  while  we  wheeled  into  the  nar- 
row crevice,  which  the 

"  Deux  rochers,  ou  la  mer  mugissante 
Vient  briber  en  courroux  son  onde  blanchissante/' 

have  left,  for  what  Voltaire  calls  "  Le  heureux 
Port  de  Dieppe" 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

AMIDST  the  strange  cries  of  "  stop  her  !" 
as  if  the  Captain  were  a  coachman,  and  "  two 
or  three  more  turns  of  the  wheel !"  we  contrived 
to  range  ourselves  alongside  the  Quay  of  "  le 
Heureux  Port"  And  then  began  the  jumping 
of  douaniers  on  board,  and  the  interest-making 
for  the  liberty  of  conveying  away  immediately 
"  le  sac  de  mat,"1  or  "  le  panier?  &c.  Then  also 
began  the  shouting  of  commissioners,  which  like 
the  infernal  spirits,  were  preparing  to  carry  us 
off  to  our  separate  places  of  torment — the  French 
Hotels.  "  Hotel  de  Londres*  cried  one  passen- 
ger :  "  Me  void,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  miracu- 
lous edifice.  "  Is  Taylor's  house  there  ?"  echoed 
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another.  "  Yes,  Bare,"  responded  the  Angle- 
fied  waiter  of  the  English  establishment ;  and 
the  noise  of  porters,  and  packages,  and  English 
swearing,  and  French  sacrting,  grew  fast  and 
furious. 

I  had  been  recommended  to  the  Hotel  de 
Londres,  and  accordingly  called  for  that  intelli- 
gent building.  A  voice  responded  again,  "  Void, 
Monsieur,  moi,  je  suis  f1  Hotel  de  Londres; 
par  id,  Monsieur!  donnez-moi  le  sac,  prenez 
garde  de  ce  cable-la,  Monsieur  !  ha  !  vous  voila, 
etje  m'en  vais  vous  conduire  a  f  Hotel." 

Having  thus  effected  my  landing,  I  began 
to  inspect  the  "  Hotel,""  under  whose  charge  I 
had  placed  myself,  and  perceived,  as  well  as  the 
light  would  allow  me,  which  was  now  however 
fast  increasing,  a  singular  figure.  It  was  that 
of  an  apparently  young  man,  with  dark  bushy 
hair  and  eye-brows,  black  eyes,  which  looked  as 
keen  and  restless  as  those  of  a  lynx,  while  he 
supported  himself  upon  two  crutches,  seeming- 
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to  have  lost  the  use  of  his  legs.  An  odd  sort 
of  Hotel  this,  thought  I,  with  no  leg  to  stand 
upon  :  however,  I  must  go  somewhere,  and  I 
am  too  much  fatigued  to  do  any  thing,  but  be 
passive. 

"  Allans,  Monsieur"  said  '  the  Hotel,'  to  me ; 
and,  he  commenced  moving  at  such  a  rapid  pace 
that  I  was  obliged  to  quicken  mine  to  keep  up 
with  him.  He  proceeded  along  the  Quay,  and 
then  entered  the  street  which  runs  down  upon  it, 
and  after  keeping  along  it  for  a  few  minutes,  we 
came  to  a  porte  cochdre,  the  cripple  leaping  and 
striding  before  me,  with  as  much  ease  and  ra- 
pidity, as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Landes  of  Gas- 
cony  would  display  when  mounted  upon  his 
stilts. 

My  guide  opened  the  gate  and  preceded  me 
into  a  small  gloomy  court,  from  whence  a  flight 
of  steps  conducted  us  into  the  inn.  This  never 
can  be  the  Hotel  de  Londres,  thought  I ;  if  it  be, 
Dieppe  cannot  boast  much  of  its  principal  inn. 
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While  I  was  ruminating  in  this  way,  a  pretty 
high-capped  brunette  came  simpering  forth, 
crying — "  Soyez  le  bien  venu,  Monsieur  ;  entrez, 
entrez,  dans  la  salle,  par  ici!"  And  I  followed 
her  into  a  good-sized  apartment,  with  its  walls 
covered  with  the  city  of  Paris ;  a  long  deal  table 
standing  in  the  middle;  a  sanded  floor,  and  a 
bust  of  Charles  X.  at  one  end,  and  another  of 
the  Duchess  of  Berri. 

"  Monsieur  prendra-t-il  quelgue  chose  ?  du  caft 
ne&l-ce  pas  ?  ouz,  oui — avec  du  pain  et  du  beurre 
frais—je  sais  bleu"  Now  I  certainly  had  not 
spoken  a  word  to  intimate  that  I  wanted  all 
this ;  but,  used,  I  suppose,  to  the  dumbness  of 
English  travellers  fresh  landed,  she  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  would  all  take  the  same 
thing.  But  when  I  addressed  her  in  my  best 
French,  which  was  still  in  its  purity,  she  seemed 
to  pay  me  double  respect ;  saying,  "  Ah  !  c'est 
different ;  Monsieur  park  Francois  ;  et  trts  bicn .' 
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Ma  foi !  on  le  prendrait  pour   un  Fran$ais  a 
Ventendre." 

There  was  no  resisting  this  compliment  from 
the  pretty  Normande,  with  her  white  muslin 
tower,  and  streaming  standards ;  so  I  allowed 
her  to  bring  me  any  thing  she  chose,  at  the  same 
time  asking,  "  Mais  ou  est  le  Commissionaire  ?  " 
— "  //  est  alle  chercher  des  voyageim" 

I  established  myself  at  the  deal  table,  and 
while  I  was  waiting  for  my  coffee,  I  heard  a  ra- 
pid stumping,  and  a  confusion  of  voices  and  ex- 
clamations in  the  court.  "  Soyez  tranquille,  Mon- 
sieur, faurai  suin  de  votre  baggage.""  "D d 

odd  sort  of  an  inn  this!"  "Papa!  what  a  dark 
dismal  place :  I  hope  the  French  won't  murder 
us."  "  Ouiy  oui,  Madame,  lafemme  de  chambre 
voits  pretera  un  bonnet  de  writ;  entrez,  entrez, 
Dames et  Messieurs:'1''  (rapid  stumping.)  "  I  say, 
Mister,  how  much  are  we  to  pay  for  our  beds 
and  board,  eh  ?  I,  and  my  wife,  and  daughter 
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here."  "  Soyez  tranquille,  soyez  tranquille,  fa 
bourgeoise  arrangera  cela;  entrer,  entrer!" 

"  D n  the  bourgeoise  and  Dieppe  too,  and 

somebody  else  besides,  for  filling  the  Hotel  de 
Londres,  and  driving  us  to  a  place  like  this."" 
And  preceded  by  stumpaty  stump,  the  whole 
party  entered  the  salle. 

They  consisted  of — 1st.  The  romantic  glut- 
ton. 2nd.  A  gentleman,  who  had  eaten  cold 
roast  beef  on  board  the  packet,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter.  3rd.  Another  Englishman  solus, 
in  a  large  cloak,  the  most  gentlemanly-looking  of 
the  whole  party.  My  friend  the  brunette  smiled 
and  welcomed  them,  while  the  cripple  looked 
just  like  a  walking  peg,  having  his  arms  covered 
with  cloaks,  and  various  articles  belonging  to  his 
flock.  And  his  activity  became  now  prodigious. 
"  Vous  voulez  souper ;  oui,  oni ;  tout  de  suite; — 
go  and  wake  the  cook,  Marie™  (aside  to  the  girl;) 
— "  nous  avons  tout  ce  que  vous  desirez"  (to  the 
glutton.) — "  Let  's  have  a  mutton-chop,  then." 
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"  Yes,  Sare,"  (an  additional  accomplishment 
which  he  now  exhibited.)  "  I  speak  littel  Ang- 
lish,  Got  dem !  ha !  ha,  ha  !  Allez,  coquine?  to 
the  girl  who  had  returned  from  waking  the  cook, 
"  Allezfaire  lever  ces  gens  Id  in  numbers  8  et  10. 
//  faut  donner  leurs  chambres  aux  Anglois"  and 
while  he  was  giving  these  directions,  he  bumped 
about,  bowing  and  smiling,  and  then  swearing 
asid  e  at  the  girl  for  not  being  active  enough, 
and  then  vanishing  into  the  court  towards  the 
kitchen,  to  see  if  the  cook  were  arrived.  In 
short,  he  was  a  complete  Diable  boiteux. 

The  poor  awakened  cook  at  last  made  his 
appearance  en  bonnet  de  nuit,  rubbing  his  eyes 
and  seeming  to  be  equally  annoyed  by  the  sum- 
mons to  dress  himself  and  the  supper.  I  had, 
however,  during  this  commotion  despatched  my 
coffee  with  the  pain  and  the  beurre  frais,  so  I 
determined  upon  procuring  a  few  hours  rest.  I 
was  accordingly  ushered  up  to  my  apartment 
by  the  indefatigable  Diable  boiteux,  and  a 

VOL.  III.  K 
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damsel,  who  had  been  roused  from  her  slumbers, 
and  between  whom  and  le  Boiteux  a  sort  of 
snarling  went  on — he  swearing  at  her,  and  she 
parrying  as  well  as  she  could  his  attacks,  as  a 
cat  does  those  of  an  uncivil  dog. 

I  was  at  last  left  to  myself,  but  scarcely 
got  any  sleep,  for  the  stumping  and  chattering 
still  continued,  and  the  short  dose  which  I  pro- 
cured was  rendered  unrefreshing  by  a  confused 
dream,  in  which  I  thought  I  saw  all  the  chairs 
upon  crutches,  bowing  to  me,  while  five  or  six 
high  white  caps  sailed  about  the  room  crying, 
"  OKJ,  oui,Je  sais  lien  !  je  sais  bien.n 

About  eight  o'clock,  finding  that  it  was  use- 
less for  me  to  expect  any  more  quiet,  I  got 
up  and  sallied  forth.  The  first  thing  I  saw 
when  I  went  down  stairs  was  le  ttoiteiix,  now  in 
picturesque  repose  sitting  near  the  kitchen  win- 
dow, and  enjoying  his  well-earned  laurels.  The 
brunette  stood  near  him  ;  while  the  cook,  still 
en  bonnet  de  nuit,  was  engaged  in  superintending 
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a  string  of  larks  which  were  roasting.  Some 
badinage  passed  between  the  Diab/e  and  the  bru- 
nette respecting  me,  as  J  had  paused  a  moment 
ht  passing  to  wish  her  bonjour.  "Elle  ne  veutpas 
de  moi?  grinned  he  :  "je  ne  suis  que  la  moitie  d'un 
homme  elle  dit;  mais  elle  aime  bien  les  dnglais" 

Upon  emerging  from  the  porte  cochere,  and 
looking  up  above  it,  I  perceived  that  I  had  been 
entrapped  into  a  wrong  hotel.  But  upon  in- 
quiry, I  found  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  me  to  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Hotel  de  Londres,  as  that  was  quite  full;  many 
of  the  persons  who  formed  the  suite  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berri,  who  was  then  at  Dieppe, 
having  taken  up  their  abode  there. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  all  the  state 
caps  were  in  requisition,  covered  with  ribbons 
of  all  colours.  I  rambled  about  the  town,  which 
had  been  described  in  my  itinerary  as  one  of 
the  best  built  in  France,  but  which  I  think 
justifies  the  nickname  of  gateville  which  was 
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bestowed  upon  the  architect  who  superintended 
the  building  of  it  as  it  now  is.  The  houses  are 
all  of  stone,  but  gloomy  and  convent-looking. 
The  place  of  St.  Jaques  where  the  church  \>f 
that  name  stands,  is  used  as  the  market,  and 
must  on  the  assembling  day  be  a  very  interest- 
ing object,  crowded  with  the  party-coloured 
costumes  of  the  Norman  peasantry,  while  the 
old  gothic  richly-ornamented  gates  and  towers 
of  the  church  rise  above  all  in  grey  and  dusky 
contrast. 

The  egfise  St.  Jaques  itself  is  a  very  ancient 
building,  and  has  stood  firm  amidst  all  the 
bombardments  and  sieges  which  Dieppe  has 
sustained.  It  is  probable  that  Henry  IV.  may 
have  heard  mass  here  after  the  battle  of  Arques 
which  was  fought  close  to  the  town. 

Voltaire  in  the  Henriade  makes  his  hero  em- 
bark at  Dieppe  for  England. 

The  castle,  which  stands  to  the  left  of  the 
harbour,  is  a  strange  mixture  of  ancient  and 
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modern  architecture,  with  arsenal  and  moat  and 
drawbridge,  garret  windows,  slate  roofs  and 
respectable  chimneys.  It  commands  a  fine 
view,  but  I  was  refused  entrance  to  it  by  a 
sulky  sentinel  at  the  gate. 

My  ramble  had  given  me  an  appetite,  so  I 
returned  to  the  hotel  which  had  been  "  frau- 
dulently and  maliciously"  palmed  upon  me. 
As  I  passed  the  kitchen,  I  observed  le  Boiteux 
engaged  in  broiling  some  mutton  chops,  and  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  me,  he  called  out,  "  Ah 
Monsieur  !  voyez-vous,je  suis  chef  a  present ;  je 
soigns  le  dejeuner  /"  a  pretty  sort  of  a  chieftain 
you'd  make,  thought  I,  though  there  have  been 
princes  and  generals  who  have  been  carried 
about  in  a  litter,  while  commanding  their  ar- 
my, and  Lord  Nelson  had  only  one  arm.  The 
glutton  was  standing  within  view  of  the  Dia- 
bles  proceedings,  and  we  saluted  each  other. 
"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  place,  Sir  ?"  said  he  : 
"  By  G — d,  it 's  worse  than  the  waggon  inns 
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in  England ;  and  just  look  at  that  fellow  ba- 
lancing himself  there,  and  frying  our  chops — I 
tell  you  what,  he's  a  Crutched  Friar,"  and  my 
acquaintance  burst  into  a  loud  and  long  laugh 
at  his  crooked  pun. 

When  the  "  Crutched  Friar"  had  shown  his 
chieftainship  in  dressing  the  mutton  chops,  they 
were  served  up,  but  the  glutton  grumbled  most 
unceremoniously  and  insubordinately  against 
their  equipment.  I  was  the  more  shocked  at 
this  disrespect  to  the  "  chej\n  alias  Diable — 
alias  Friar,  as  I  had  discovered  that  the  glutton 
was  or  had  been  in  the  army.  And  his  com- 
plaints and  declarations  of  his  indifference  as  a 
soldier  to  luxury,  but  that  he  always  expected 
to  get  a  good  mutton  chop  or  a  piece  of  cheese, 
put  me  in  mind  of  what  an  officer  of  the  Guards 
is  reported  to  have  said  when  he  was  about  to 
go  upon  service  somewhere.  He  was  told  that 
provisions  would  be  scarce,  that  he  must  not  ex- 
pect a  good  dinner  every  day,  and  that  he  would 
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find  a  great  difference  from  his  present  mode  of 
living.  "  Oh !  of  course,"  replied  the  Guards- 
man, "  one  can't  expect  much  when  one  is  upon 
service ;  short  allowance  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
I  can  bear  hardships  pretty  well ;  I  am  not  de- 
licate— I  can  do  very  well  with  a  good  mutton 
chop  or  beefsteak.1' 

After  breakfast  I  proceeded  to  the  church 
of  St.  Remy;  which  is  not  so  large  nor  so 
handsome  as  that  of  St.  Jaques.  But  it  had 
to  boast  of  an  important  distinction;  the  Du- 
chess of  Berri  was  to  attend  a  military  mass 
within  it  upon  that  morning.  The  troops  were 
assembling  near  the  church,  and  the  interior  of 
the  building  was  hung  with  some  lily  tapestry 
and  flags.  Close  to  the  altar  was  placed  an 
arm-chair  covered  with  crimson  silk,  with  a  lit- 
tle prie  Dieu  or  desk  before  it,  upon  which  lay 
a  soft  and  ample  silk  cushion ;  at  a  little  dis- 
tance behind  this  were  two  other  chairs,  also 
covered  with  silk,  but  without  arms,  while  the 
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two  desks  had;  no  cushions ;  a  rich  carpet  was 
spread  beneath  them.  The  church  began  gra- 
dually to  fill,  the  tapers  upon  the  altar  were 
lighted,  chairs  were  in  requisition,  the  troops 
marched  in  with  their  drums  rolling,  as  if  the 
pillars  and  arches  of  the  building  were  crashing 
down,  and  the  only  person  for  whom  le  bon 
Dieu  waited  was  Son  Vitesse  Rot/ale  Madame  la 
Duchesse  de  13erri.  Son  Altesse  made  her  God 
wait  a  considerable  time,  till  at  last  a  bustle 
was  observed  towards  the  lower  end  of  the 
church,  and  presently  Son  Altesse  appeared 
leaning  on  an  officer,  and  attended  by  two  of  her 
dames  d'honneur.  She  minced  up  to  her  chair, 
sank  down  upon  the  cushion,  and  seemed  to  be 
praying  ;  then  raised  her  head,  opened  a  pretty 
mass-book,  and  arranged  the  two  ends  of  her 
sash.  The  dames  d'honneur  did  precisely  the 
same  as  Son  Altesse. 

The  priest  then  commenced  his  mass,  for  it 
certainly  was  nobody's  else,  as  not  a  syllable  of 
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what  he  was  about  could  be  heard.  Presently 
the  band  of  the  regiment  which  lined  the 
church,  struck  up  a  piece  of  Mozart,  and 
though  the  introduction  of  all  this  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  into  the  church  was  not  very 
humble  or  Christian-like,  yet  the  scene,  viewed 
from  the  spot  where  I  stood,  was  certainly  in- 
teresting. The  banners,  the  variety  of  costume, 
the  high  Syrian-looking  Norman  caps,  flutter- 
ing with  ribbons  and  lace,  contrasted  with  the 
dark  fur  helmets  of  the  Sapeurs,  the  military 
music,  a  kneeling  princess,  and  an  occasional  full 
and  "  long  withdrawing11  peal  from  the  organ, 
with  the  recollection  that  I  was  in  Normandy, 
the  cradle  of  English  royalty  and  knighthood, 
all  united  to  produce  a  strong  impression  upon 
my  imagination.  I  could  fancy  myself  carried 
back  into  the  departed  a;ra  of  princess  nuns, 
and  pilgrims — that  I  beheld  one  of  the  devout 
and  meek  penitents  who  had  come  from  some 
distant  quarter  to  worship  at  St.  Remy's  shrine, 
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attended  by  her  knights  and  damsels.  But  it 
was  a  fancy  which  did  not  last  long;  for  the 
summons  which  I  received  from  a  little  ugly  old 
hag  to  pay  for  the  chair  upon  which  I  was 
mounted,  brought  me  back  to  reality,  and  I 
then  saw  nothing  but,  Son  Altesse  arranging  her 
sash,  the  dames  cThonneur  arranging  theirs,  a 
muttering  priest,  a  parcel  of  Jewish-looking 
soldiers,  as  many  coarse-looking  women,  with 
things  upon  their  heads  like  fool's-caps,  holding 
up  in  their  arms  a  number  of  little  moppets  of 
children,  which  seemed  as  if  they  had  just  been 
purchased  at  a  doll-shop,  with  their  ringlets, 
and  caps,  and  sashes,  and  tight  waists. 

The  wife  of  the  Sous-prefet,  rather  a  pretty 
woman,  faisait  la  qu6tc.  She  held  the  plate  to 
Son  Altesse,  who  put  five  francs  I  believe  into  it, 
for  which  she  received  a  profound  obeisance  ; 
the  dames  (Fhonneur  put,  I  suppose,  the  pro- 
portion of  five  francs,  which  all  dames  cTho'ineur 
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should,  and  received  all  they  could  expect  for 
their  money — a  slight  courtesy,  as  the  Sous- 
prefefs  Prefet  seemed  to  consider  herself  quite 
upon  a  par  with  those  ladies.  I  was  silly  enough 
to  give  a  franc,  comm  e  un  milord,  while  a  very 
smart  Frenchman  near,  with  a  velvet  waistcoat, 
gold  chain,  and  pink  cravat,  deliberately  contri- 
buted quatre  sous.  But  it  is  as  well  to  do  an 
extravagant  thing  now  and  then,  to  keep  up  the 
honour  of  England,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
French,  has  become  worse  than  Buonaparte's 
appellation,  and  is  now  not  only  a  nation  of 
shop-keepers,  but  those  all  Jews. 

When  the  ceremony  had  concluded,  I  made 
my  way  out  of  the  church,  and  wandered  about 
the  town  and  down  upon  the  harbour,  which 
has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  particularly ;  its 
crucifix  surrounded  by  fishermen  and  their 
wives,  its  douaniers  and  gensd'armes  being  alike 
the  characteristics  of  all  the  French  ports.  In 
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mentioning  the  fishermen,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
at  Dieppe  also,  as  at  Marseilles,  and  indeed  in 
almost  every  sea-port    town  of  France,    these 
men   form    a  distinct  race.       They  inhabit    a 
suburb  called  Pallet,  and  are  dressed  in  a  cos- 
tume  of   their    own,  which  is  extremely    pic- 
turesque.    At   Boulogne,    this  class  have  like- 
wise  a  peculiar   costume,    especially   the   wo- 
men,   and  on  a  Sunday    evening    I    used    to 
take    great   delight  in   going  out    to  a   Guin- 
guette   called  Capecure,    (where    a   peace  was 
once    signed    between    England    and    France,) 
and   seeing    them   dance,  with   their  white    or 
flowered   spencers,   bright   red  petticoats,    low 
muslin  caps,   golden  ear-rings,   as  long  as  the 
pendants  of  a  lustre,  and  a  cross,  or  the  portrait 
of  a  lover,  or  husband,  or  son,  suspended  round 
their  necks.       They  always  danced  with  such 
perfect  merriment  and  gaitt  de  coeur,  that  no  one 
who  saw  them  could  help  bearing  testimony  to 
Goldsmith's  picture — 
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"  Alike  all  ages.     Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze ; 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skilled  in  gestic  lore, 
Hath  frisked  beneath  the  burthen  of  threescore. 

The  dances  I  allude  to  are  the  very  prototype 
of  these  words. 

In  the  course  of  my  ramble,  I  met  Son  Altesse 
returning  from  a  ride  on  horseback  into  the 
country,  preceded  by  two  mounted  gensd'armes, 
with  drawn  swords,  attended  by  a  chamberlain 
in  a  gold  gingerbread  coat,  and  followed  by 
her  fencme  de  chambre,  who  rode  between  two 
grooms.  And  this  they  call  living  in  privacy 
at  Dieppe! 

I  began  now  to  think  of  setting  off  for  Rouen, 
and  as  I  was  informed  that  the  country  between 
Dieppe  and  that  city  was  by  no  means  interest- 
ing, I  determined  upon  going  thither  in  the 
Diligence,  and  accordingly  secured  my  place 
for  the  next  morning,  Monday.  I  saw  nothing 
more  of  the  glutton,  but  the  Friar.,  as  I  had 
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expected,  a  little  before  I  departed,  recom- 
mended himself  a  ma  botite,  and  the  fellow  had 
been  so  amusing  that  I  could  not  help  giving 
him  a  little  more  than  usual,  which  seemed  to 
impart  new  vigour  to  his  crutches.  For  he 
seized  my  sac  de  nuit,  and  hopped  off  with  it 
towards  the  bureau,  while  I  took  my  leave  of 
the  brunette,  and  paid  my  bill  to  the  hostess. 

I  found  the  Friar  waiting  for  me  at  the  Dili- 
gence, which  was  beginning  to  fill,  as  they  say 
at  the  theatre.  The  conductor  was  calling  over 
the  names  as  I  arrived,  and  I  found  that  I  must 
put  up  with  a  place  in  the  galerie*  of  the  mov- 
ing edifice.  The  coupe  or  dress-boxes  was  oc- 
cupied, so  was  the  middle  coach  or  second  tier, 
and  the  second  gallery  was  so  loaded  witli 
fish-baskets,  that  I  was  not  anxious  to  go  there. 
When  we  had  all  contrived  to  discover  and  an- 

*  The  galt-rle  is  the  place  behind  in  the  Diligences, 
which  are  divided  into  three  parts,  the  cabriolet  or 
coupe,  the  middle  body,  and  the  part  just  mentioned. 
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swer  to  our  respective  names,  which,  deformed 
and  transformed  as  they  were,  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter, the  cry  began  of  "no  room,"  doors  were 
shut,  the  beggars  made  a  last  desperate  push 
by  climbing  upon  the  wheels  and  asking  for 
pity  and  compassion  in  the  shape  of  a  sous,  the 
conductor  folded  up  \\isfeuille  de  route,  and 
put  it  into  the  pocket  of  his  short  furred  jacket, 
the  postilion  cracked  his  whip,  the  horses 
neighed,  the  word  of  command  was  given,  en 
route !  and  away  we  went,  rumbling  along  like 
a  small  village  upon  wheels.  We  consisted  of 
about  24  persons,  "  and  all  in  compass  of  one 
littel  dish,"  as  the  French  cook  said. 

We  passed  the  valley  to  our  left,  in  which 
Arques  is  situated,  whose  battle  and  castle  have 
long  been  the  theme  of  the  historian  and  the 
antiquary.  It  is  indeed  an  interesting  spot, 
as  bearing  testimony  to  the  victory  which  mag- 
nanimity  and  a  good  cause  may  often  obtain 
over  the  most  formidable  and  adverse  circum- 
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stances.  "  Ajoutez  aux  troupes  que  vous  voyez, 
mon  bon  droit,  et  vous  ne  douterez  plus  de  quel 
c6te  sera  la  victoire ;"  and  the  event  fully  jus- 
tified the  joyous  King's  message  to  Crillon, 
"  Pends-toi,  brave  Crillon,  nous  avons  combat  t^s 
a  ArqueSy  et  tu  rfy  etais  pas." 

It  is  a  singular  reflection,  that  the  only  mo- 
narch whose  memory  Frenchmen  of  all  parties 
venerate,  should  have  died  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin ;  and  that  he  fell,  not  under  the  first  or 
second  attempt,  but  having  previously  escaped 
sixteen  desperate  attacks.  Is  it  not  a  terrible 
and  appalling  instance  of  the  devilishness  and  evil 
deeds  of  the  fanaticism  of  that  bloody  bigotry 
which  requires  human  victims  like  the  Fire-god, 
and  which,  once  established  and  fostered  by  dark 
and  mysterious  and  subtle  doctrines,  may  still 
lay  hold  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  submit 
their  belief  implicitly  to  them  ?  There  are  strong 
minds  which  would  not  thus  be  overshadowed, 
but  there  are  also  weak  ones,  over  which  the 
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dangerous  tenets  of  their  religion,  as  long  as 
they  hold  it  as  such,  exercise  a  horrid  and  fas- 
cinating power,  and  as  long  as  the  submissive 
and  superstitious  are  instructed  to  believe  as  one 
of  the  chief  points  of  their  faith,  that  "  Extra 
ecclesiam  tiulla  salus  est,"  the  fanaticism  which 
dictates  the  dogma,  and  that  which  bows  to  it, 
must  be  both  pregnant  with  danger. 

It  is  a  plain  unvarnished  case,  either  that 
this  doctrine  is  disbelieved,  and  then  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  religion  which  is  said 
to  maintain  it ;  or  it  is  believed,  and  then  will 
immediately  follow  all  the  consequences,  both 
necessary  and  contingent,  of  such  a  belief. 
I  am  far  from  wishing  to  impute  bad  and 
inhuman  thoughts  to  any  set  or  description 
of  men ;  but  it  does  appear  to  me  to  be  a 
most  arrogant,  impious,  and  mischievous  asser- 
tion, fur  any  one  to  say  that  salvation  is  reserved 
to  themselves ;  that  a  sincere  and  unshrinking 
belief  of  such  a  tenet  must  nourish  some  very 
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uncharitable  and  unmerciful  feelings  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  hold  it ;  and  that  its  very 
nature  is  such  as  might  lead  enthusiasts  from  a 
false  principle  of  duty,  to  do  again  what  history 
and  old  experience  show  us  they  have  already 
done.  The  seeds  of  persecution  are  never  era- 
dicated from  the  human  heart :  whatever  we  be- 
lieve with  real  and  ardent  conviction,  we  would 
fain  have  admired  and  believed  by  others ; 
and  there  is  nothing  more  likely  to  rouse  the 
slumbering  mischief,  than  to  find  our  own  dear 
system  treated  with  contempt  and  indifference. 
There  is  many  a  man  who  has  felt  this,  and 
wished  for  power. 

There  is  little  to  remark  between  Dieppe 
and  Rouen,  till  one  arrives  near  to  the  latter 
city.  The  country  consists  chiefly  of  wide  corn 
fields,  and  some  orchards,  and  has  not  begun  to 
assume  that  appearance  which  has  been  likened 
to  England.  But  a  little  before  arriving  at 
Rouen,  the  road  winds  among  high  wooded 
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hills,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Cailly,  whose  meadows  are  filled  with  various 
pretty-looking  manufactories.  And  here  again 
is  another  instance  of  the  prevailing  fondness 
of  the  French  for  ornament,  and  what  they  call 
gout9  for  even  their  paper-mills  and  cotton  ma- 
nufactories are  what  they  would  call  de  jolis 
objets,  and  Rouen,  though  a  commercial  and 
trading  city,  and  surrounded  by  the  marks  of 
this,  is  yet  far  from  resembling,  in  its  approach 
at  least,  the  black  and  smoking  emporia  of 
British  industry. 

The  road  continues  to  coast  the  river,  till  it 
enters  upon  a  stately  avenue  of  elm  trees,  passes 
the  barrier,  and  sweeps  onwards  upon  the  Quay 
of  the  city,  which  is  again  another  instance  of 
exterior  show  and  inward  meanness.  The  Di- 
ligence clambers  up  the  steep  and  narrow 
streets,  overhung  by  dismal  and  ancient  houses, 
and  often  the  postilion  has  surprised  the  tra- 
veller by  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  contrives 
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to  twist  through  the  crevices  and  creeks.  He 
is  at  last  deposited,  tired,  hungry,  and  ignorant 
of  the  city,  in  a  bureau  des  Diligences,  there  to 
become  the  prey  of  the  commissioners.  When 
I  wished  to  descend  from  the  coach,  I  found  the 
door  was  fastened  up,  for  it  appeared  that  one 
of  the  fish-baskets  was  entangled  in  it,  (which, 
by  the  by,  had  forced  us  to  keep  our  windows 
closed,  as  their  contents  had  begun  to  make 
acquaintance  with  us  in  the  shape  of  a  slimy 
string,  which  the  wind  blew  into  the  carriage.) 
We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  wait  till  they 
were  all  taken  off  from  the  roof,  and  I  quitted 
the  Diligence,  with  a  determination  not  to  get 
into  one  again  for  a  long  time. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

ROUEN  is,  and  has  always  been,  one  of  the 

most  celebrated   cities   of  France.     From   the 

days  of  the  sovereign  Dukes  of  Normandy,  to 

those  of  the  rich  cotton  manufacturers,  she  has 

occupied  an  important  place,  both  in  the  page 

of  history,  and  in  that  of  the  bourse.     The  see 

of  an  Archbishop,   and   possessing  numerous 

rich  and  powerful  abbeys,  it  also   once  stood 

high  in  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy.    But  time, 

and  the  work  of  man  sometimes  more  rapid  in 

its  progress  than  even   that    sleepless  stream, 

have   changed   the   character   and  occupations 

of  Rouen,   from  what    they    were  in  the  time 

of  Duke  William,  or  the  more  modern  period 

of  its  monks  and  parliaments. 
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It  was  then  either  a  warlike  and  embattled  city, 
from  whose  walls  rushed  knights  and  squires  to 
conquer  England,  or  filled  with  a  submissive, 
priest-ridden,  and  wrung  population.  Such  is 
not  now  the  case.  If  there  be  two  cities  in 
France  where  priestcraft  and  all  ultra  royalist 
principles  are  detested,  they  certainly  are  Lyons 
and  Rouen ;  and  I  fancy  that  no  knights  or 
squires  are  likely  to  issue  from  either  to  struggle 
with  the  English,  except  in  the  shape  of  an  im- 
proved cotton  or  camlet.  This  distinction,  how- 
ever, is  one  which  the  latter  is  more  likely  to  pre- 
serve, and  which  will  procure  for  her  more  solid 
advantage  and  reputation,  than  that  which  time 
has  bequeathed  her:  and  as  Norwich,  though 
abounding  in  antiquarian  lore,  is  more  gene- 
rally esteemed  and  known  as  a  rich  and 
trading  town  ;  so  Ilouen,  though  graced  by 
some  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
remains  of  the  days  of  chivalry  and  monkery, 
will  rather  rest  her  fame  upon  her  Rouen- 
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nerie*  than  her  Romancerie, — upon  her  manu- 
factories of  flannels,  velvets,  cloths,  her  ports 
crowded  with  the  vessels  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
America,  than  upon  the  old  musty  records  of 
her  ancient  dignity  and  valour. 

But  as  matter  of  curiosity,  a  few  hours  may 
be  well  passed  in  examining  some  of  the  edifices 
which  still  remain,  like  the  old-fashioned  beaux 
of  the  old  school  among  the  new  habits  and  opi- 
nions around  them.  The  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  is  a  large  and  rich  church,  and  could  once 
boast  of  a  beautiful  tower,  and  some  illustrious 
dust.  But  a  fire  destroyed  the  first,  and  the 
last  was  scattered  to  the  winds  by  the  black 
Revolutionary  bands.  Its  monuments  and 
paintings  and  relics  were  broken,  and  torn, 
and  polluted,  and  are  now  only  commemorated 
in  the  tale  of  the  old  Suisse,  who  conducts  one 
round  the  building. 

*  The  articles  manufactured  at   Rouen  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  thus  named. 
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A  bell  was  pointed  out  to  me,  which  was 
about  to  be  hung  up  in  one  of  the  towers,  to 
replace,  I  suppose,  the  great  George  d'Am- 
boise,  which,  according  to  the  inscription  it 
bore,  must  have  been  at  its  christening  a  pretty 
considerable  heavy  infant — 

Je  suis  nominee  George  d'Amboise, 
Qui  bien  trente  six  mille  poise, 
Et  cil  qui  bien  me  pesera 
Quarante  mille  trouvera. 

The  christening  referred  to  took  place  in  the 
time  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  who  stood 
godfather  or  Father  in  God  for  it,  and  was 
conducted  with  much  pomp.  The  Prelate 
took  care  to  have  his  god-child  instructed  in 
flattery,  as  this  further  inscription  shows  : — 

Ce  son  annonieux  qui  flatte  les  oreilles, 
Et  qui  perce  les  airs  avec  tant  de  douceur, 
Annonce  hautement  le  nom  et  les  merveilles 
D'Amboise  le  legat  mon  maistre  et  mon  Seigneur. 
Ce  prelat  aimant  Dieu,  la  France  et  cette  ville, 
Me  fit  faire  a  ses  frais  dans  ses  plus  grands  employs ; 
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U  voulut  que  mon  poids  fut  de  trente  six  mille, 
Ce  qui  ravit  les  cceurs  des  princes  et  des  roys. 
C'est  ce  qui  publira  son  nom  et  sa  m&noire 
Jusqu'au  dernier  confus  de  ce  vaste  univers, 
Et  qui  sur  son  tonibeau  tout  rayonnant  de  gloire, 
Fera  naitre  a  jamais  des  lauriers  toujours  verds. 

But  the  bell,  so  sweet  and  flattering  to  the 
ears,  which  was  to  publish  the  legate's  name 
till  the  confusion  of  the  universe,  mistook  the 
period,  and  fancied  that  the  confusion  was  come 
at  the  French  Revolution,  when  it  was  melted 
into  cannon,  and  in  this  shape  might,  with  some 
truth  perhaps,  have  been  said  to  "  ravir  les 
caurs  des  Princes  et  des  Roys"  I  am  not  aware 
if  the  new  bell  is  to  bear  the  name  of  the  present 
Archbishop,  the  Prince  de  Croy. 

The  heart  of  Richard  the  English  Lion,  and 
the  bones  of  Duke  John  of  Bedford  the  Re- 
gent, and  some  others,  were  deposited  within 
the  cathedral.  The  Lion's  heart  was  encased 
in  silver,  and  preserved  with  grateful  remem- 
brance by  the  priests;  but  when  Saint  Louis 
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had  been  UK  en  by  the  Saracens,  the  silver 
snrine  was  converted  into  the  royal  Crusader's 
ransom — a  singular  and  posthumous  triumph 
of  the  Crescent  over  its  bitterest  foe. 

To  the  architectural  and  missal  antiquarian, 
I  leave  the  task  of  describing  the  columns  and 
the  pinnacles,  and  chapels,  and  stone  and  pic- 
tured Saints  of  Notre  Dame  de  Rouen. 

"  Saint  Tit,  Saint  Nit,  Saint  Is,  Saint  tis, 
Who  'gainst  Mab's  state  plac'd  here  right  is, 
Saint  Will  o'  the  Wisp  (of  no  great  bigness,) 
But  alias  called  here  Fatuus  ignis : 
Saint  Trip,  Saint  Frip,  Saint  Fill,  Saint  Fillie ; 
Neither  those  other  Saintships  will  I 
Here  goe  about  for  to  recite 
Their  number  almost  infinite," 

but  I  will  pass  on  to  notice  slightly  the  beau- 
tiful church  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ouen,  whose 
light  and  diadem  tower  every  traveller  who 
has  visited  Rouen  must  have  lingered  near 
with  delighted  admiration,  and  with  feelings  of 
self-gratulation  that  it  escaped  the  ravages  of 
that  flood  which  was  seen — 
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"  Ire  dejectum  monumenta  iegum 
Templaque  Vestse." 

The  Abbey  itself  is  now  converted  into  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  contains  a  noble  public  libra- 
ry, in  which  I  was  shown  a  curiously  illuminated 
graduel,  which  was  the  work  of  one  of  the  monks 
of  the  Abbey,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  him 
thirty  years'  labour,  proh  pudor! — a  pretty  gar- 
den planted  with  flowers,  runs  along  the  base 
of  the  church,  whose  singular  round  tower  and 
neglected  gate  are  surrounded  by  flowers,  aca- 
cias, and  mountain  ashes,  mingling  their  bright 
berries  and  graceful  arms  and  foliage  with  the 
darker  but  equally  rich  and  elegant  roses  and 
trefoils  and  tracery  of  the  sculptured  stone-work. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Ouen  was  originally  de- 
dicated to  the  twelve  Apostles,  but  St.  Ouen  by 
degrees  usurped  their  worship  and  offerings,  as 
Becket  did  in  his  shrine  at  Canterbury  those 
of  God  and  the  Virgin.  The  different  Dukes 
of  Normandy  were  its  munificient  patrons,  and 
L  2 
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whenever  they  came  to  Rouen,  bestowed  upon 
it  liberal  marks  of  their  favour  and  piety. 
Among  others  Richard  Sans  peur,  the  son  of 
Guillaume  Longue-epee,  who  succeeded  his 
father  about  nine  hundred  and  thirty,  has  been 
recorded  in  the  chronicles  as  an  illustrious 
benefactor :  and  so  great  a  favourite  was  lie 
with  the  Saint  and  his  friends,  that  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  applied  to  by  then)  upon  a 
singular  occasion. 

It  happened  that  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  had 
been  beset  by  the  Tempter,  and  communicated 
his  temptations  to  the  wife  of  a  bourgeois  of 
the  city.  The  lady  was  not  inexorable,  and 
the  holy  father  was  upon  his  way  one  evening 
to  confer  with  his  confidante  a  little  farther  con- 
cerning the  said  temptations,  when  in  crossing 
a  little  wooden  bridge,  he  happened  to  fall  into 
the  river  beneath,  and  was  drowned.  Upon 
which  the  Devil  in  great  glee  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  claimed,  as  of  fee,  the  body  and 
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soul  of  the  unfortunate  monk.  But  an  angel 
determined  upon  resisting  this  claim,  and  pre- 
sented himself  forthwith  before  Satan,  denying 
that  he  had  any  right  to  so  holy  a  person's  re- 
mains. The  question  was  a  nice  one,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  carried  it  before  Duke  Richard, 
who  was  requested  to  hold  a  Bed  of  Justice 
upon  it,  he  being  at  that  time  lying  fast  asleep 
in  his  apartment.  Upon  what  law  he  decided 
the  case  I  do  not  know,  whether  on  the  Grand 
Coustumier  or  that  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  standing  one,  for  he 
gave  judgment  that  the  dead  monk  should  be 
put  upon  his  feet  again,  and  suffered  to  act  as 
he  chose ;  and  if  he  took  advantage  of  his  re- 
prieve to  pursue  the  plan  of  wickedness  he  had 
meditated,  according  to  the  Devil's  evidence, 
then  that  personage  was  entitled  to  him — but 
on  the  contrary,  if  he  returned  to  his  cell,  that 
then  Satan  must  be  nonsuited.  This  was  there- 
fore done,  and  the  monk  no  sooner  found  him- 
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self  on  terra  firma  and  himself  again,  than  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the  Abbey, 
and  the  Devil  was  thus  cast  in  damages  and 
costs. 

The  interior  of  the  Abbey,  however,  has 
suffered  from  the  Revolutionary  harlequinade, 
having  for  some  time  been  employed  as  a  manu- 
factory for  arms ;  and  then,  hey  !  presto,  begone ! 
the  forges  had  disappeared,  and,  in  their  stead, 
arose  piles  of  forage.  It  was  also  employed,  I 
believe,  as  a  painting  school.  The  great  window 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  that  species  of 
architecture  which  one  can  see  any  where.  Its 
brilliant  colours,  with  a  bright  sun  streaming 
through  them,  support  worthily  the  name  of  rose, 
which  has  been  applied  to  this  sort  of  window, 
and  shed  a  warm  and  flowery  hue  upon  the 
chill  aisles  and  columns  below  it.  I  remarked 
in  several  of  the  compartments  of  the  other  win- 
dows, the  three  leopards  which  formed  part  of 
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the  arms  of  the  old  Norman  Dukes,  mixed  with 
the  more  modern  lily. 

There  are  some  other  buildings  in  Rouen 
which  may  deserve  some  attention,  but  when 
once  has  visited  two  or  three  churches,  if  our 
profession  be  not  that  of  an  architect  or  indefa- 
tigable dust-hunter,  one  has  had  enough.  The 
streets  of  the  city,  its  population,  its  business, 
and  the  environs,  then  claim  the  traveller's  at- 
tention. But  the  first  will  soon  disgust  him,  as 
they  are  even  more  painful  to  perambulate  than 
those  of  Paris.  The  second  possesses  nothing 
peculiar,  except  the  high  Norman  cap  among 
the  females ;  the  third  I  have  already  alluded 
to. 

The  last  point,  however,  though  last  is  not 
least;  for  the  country  which  surrounds  this 
city  is  considered,  and  justly,  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  France.  Rouen  stands  in  a  deep  val- 
ley, through  which  the  Seine  flows  onward  to- 
wards the  ocean.  The  banks  of  this  river  are 
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here  high,  chalky,  and  bold,  particularly  the  hill 
of  St.  Catherine,  from  whence  a  noble  view  is 
obtained  of  the  city  beneath,  with  its  masts  and 
black  lumps  of  houses,  contrasting  admirably 
with  the  tall  fretted  spires  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  St.  Ouen's  Abbey.  Opposite  to  the  bank 
upon  which  Rouen  stands,  is  a  long  dark  pro- 
menade, which  on  Sunday  presents  a  singular 
assemblage  of  costumes.  The  river  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  rises  and  falls  with 
the  tide ;  it  has  not,  however,  the  same  enemy  to 
struggle  against  as  that  over  the  Rhone,  for  the 
current  is  not  particularly  rapid.  Indeed  upon 
the  whole  I  think  that  the  Seine  may  be  con- 
sidered more  as  a  pastoral  river,  than  others  of 
France,  except  the  Loire,  as  its  course  is  more 
generally  among  green  parks,  meadows,  and 
gardens,  than  between  castled  crags  and  cliffs. 
There  are  here  and  there  some  high  wooded 
l)anks,  especially  between  Rouen  and  Le  Havre  ; 
but  there  are  also  between  these  two  places 
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flat  marshy  meadows  ;  and  from  the  former  city 
to  Paris,  it  is  certainly  more  distinguished  by 
placidity  and  verdant  fields,  than  by  rocks  and 
whirlpool  currents.  There  are  many  parts  of  it 
to  which  Shakspeare's  description  might  apply — 

"  He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage  j 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean." 

On  my  way  back  to  my  inn,  I  passed  across 
the  marcht,  upon  which  stands  the  statue  erected 
to  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  who  was  cruelly  burned 
to  death  here  by  the  English,  some  of  whose 
bishops  were  present  at  the  murder.  It  was  a 
poor  but  inhuman  revenge  for  the  mischief 
which  the  damsel  had  done  to  their  arms,  with 
her  sanctified  banner,  and  did  not  lay  the  spell 
which  she  had  raised.  The  spirit  of  resistance 
to  the  invaders  and  usurpers— the  only  charm 
which  Joan  could  be  accused  of  weaving — had 
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become  too  powerful  to  be  checked  by  the 
death  of  a  weak  woman  ;  and  the  crown  which 
she  had  seen  placed  upon  the  head  of  Charles 
VII.  never  again  sunk  before  that  of  the  infant 
Henry  of  Lancaster.  A  treaty  was  signed  at 
Rouen,  by  which  the  kings  of  England  were 
declared  heirs  to  the  French  throne  ;  and  now 
they  have  not  a  foot  of  land  in  the  kingdom  ! 
The  spell  of  Joan  was  indeed  too  powerful  for 
them. 

Recollecting  that  I  was  in  the  birth-place  of 
the  two  Corneilles,  one  of  them  the  parent  of 
French  tragedy,  I  determined  upon  going  to 
the  theatre,  that  I  might  see  if  it  was  worthy  of 
a  city  which  could  claim  such  children.  I  ac- 
cordingly went  thither  after  dinner,  and  was 
obliged  to  go  into  some  upper  part  of  the 
house,  as  it  was  so  full.  Its  appearance  is 
good,  and  it  is  neatly  ornamented,  but  I  have 
not  much  to  say  in  praise  of  the  performance. 
A  heavy  comedy  was  succeeded  b^  what  the 
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French  call  Robin  des  bois,  but  which  is  in  fact 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  opera  of  Der 
Freischiitz,  tossed  up  and  arrangee  a  la  mode 
Fran$aise.  The  scenery  was  very  indifferent, 
the  machinery  and  devils  much  too  earthly,  and 
the  music  immeasurably  inferior  in  its  execution 
to  that  of  London.  It  is  not  fair,  perhaps,  to 
expect  from  a  provincial  theatre  any  thing 
striking ;  but  I  certainly  had  looked  for  some- 
thing better  in  one  of  the  chief  commercial 
places  of  France.  I  have  heard  some  of  the 
airs  as  well  given  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  which 
possesses  but  a  very  humble  company.  I  am  al- 
ways provoked  when  the  inspired  music  of  this 
opera  is  mangled  and  degraded  by  a  clumsy 
and  careless  performance.  It  is  not  one  to  be 
lightly  taken  in  hand,  and  I  consider  its  over- 
ture to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  pieces  of  mu- 
sic extant,  so  as  that  all  its  mysterious  work- 
ings and  enchantments  be  truly  given.  I  never 
heard  any  thing  so  distinctly  yet  awfully  de- 
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scribe  the  contest  which  takes  place  between  the 
powers  of  light  and  darkness  in  the  opera ;  the 
long  wail  of  the  French  horn,  the  busy  hum 
and  spirit-like  buzzing  of  the  stringed  instru- 
ments, the  sweet  and  cheering  movement  which 
steals  in  at  intervals  like  the  voice  of  heaven, 
the  tempest  and  crash  of  agitation,  and  the 
triumphant  joy  and  exultation  of  success  and 
delivery,  are  told  as  powerfully  and  terribly  as  if 
they  were  detailed  in  words.  Then  there  are 
some  of  the  tenderest  and  softest  airs  that  a 
lover  could  ever  sing,  or  a  lady  listen  to  ;  and 
there  is  one  which  is  so  full  of  a  sort  of  melan- 
choly devotedness,  that  I  have  never  been  able 
to  listen  to  it  without  tears,  even  though  I  have 
heard  it  as  a  quadrille,  and  beset  by  questions 
about  my  acquaintance  with  attaches  and  the 
last  new  mystery  of  scandal,  which  runs  through 
the  various  conjectures  and  assertions,  of  "  It  is 
said  that  a  noble  Lord,"  or  "  the  fashionable 
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world  are  still  eminently  anxious  to  discover," 
or  "  we  believe  that  it  is  now  no  secret." 

I  soon  had  had  enough  of  Rouen,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  my  arrangements  for  proceed- 
ing on  foot  to  Havre  de  Grace.  I  sent  on  my 
luggage,  bought  a  stick,  desired  .that  my  bill 
might  be  brought,  which  was  a  rAnglaise,  and 
having  been  called  about  half-past  five  on  the 
following  morning,  I  set  out  upon  my  new  pe- 
destrian march  in  France. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

QUITTING  Rouen  by  the  same  Barriere 
through  which  I  had  entered  it,  I  followed  the 
avenue  for  some  distance,  when  I  turned  away 
to  the  left,  and  after  continuing  in  this  direc- 
tion a  short  time,  began  to  ascend  one  of  the 
high  banks  of  the  Seine.  When  I  had  gained 
the  summit,  the  whole  country  beneath  and 
the  river  were  concealed  by  the  morning  mist, 
which  as  I  lingered  a  few  minutes,  gradually 
cleared  off,  while  the  city  and  its  spires,  the 
white  villages,  the  broad  Seine  and  rich  mea- 
dows, by  degrees  emerged  from  the  cloud 
which  covered  them. 

I  then  passed  on  through  a  country  not  par- 
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ticularly  interesting,  till,  after  winding  among 
some  green  orchards,  and  the  houses  of  a 
little  village,  I  came  suddenly  out  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  It  was  an  agreeable  and 
encouraging  sight  to  me,  for  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  much  fatigue,  and  Duclair,  my  break- 
fasting-place,  was  yet  distant.  The  river  was 
slightly  agitated  by  a  light  breeze,  which  served 
to  waft  slowly  forwards  towards  Rouen  a  brig, 
while  the  sailors  on  board  of  her  were  singing 
and  lying  upon  her  deck.  The  bank  upon 
which  I  stood  was  composed  of  high  chalk 
cliffs,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  long  line 
of  bastions,  and  I  observed  a  great  deal 
of  the  wild  hop  plant  growing  among  the 
bushes  which  edged  the  water.  The  opposite 
shore  was  flat,  and  marshy,  and  rushy.  Two 
or  three  douaniers  lay  stretched  upon  the  brink 
of  the  lower  chalk  ramparts,  attended  by  a 
large  dog,  and  the  whole  scene  was  singularly 
wild :  myself,  the  brig  echoing  with  the  sea- 
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songs,  and  the  bandit-looking  douaniers,  being 
the  only  signs  of  life  around,  while  the  tall 
towers  of  chalk  rose  up  above  us,  with  here 
and  there  a  shrub  or  a  wild  flower  peeping 
from  their  crevices,  like  the  watchful  warders  of 
the  fortress. 

After  following  the  course  of  the  river  for 
about  an  hour,  I  arrived  at  Duclair,  where 
upon  the  small  quay  of  this  insignificant  port, 
I  perceived  a  painting  hanging  over  a  door, 
representing  various  pat  is  and  other  comesti- 
bles, with  the  comforting  assurance 

Ici  Ton  donne  a  manger  et 
On  loge  a  pied  et  a  cheval. 

My  walk  had  gained  me  an  excellent  appetite,  so 
I  proceeded  to  enter  the  kitchen  of  the  Traittur, 
where  I  found  the  hostess.  I  asked  if  I  could  have 
something  for  breakfast.  "  Oui,  oui,  Monsieur, 
choississtz"  and  pointing  to  a  cabinet,  I  saw  a 
cold  fowl,  some  larded  veal,  and  a  few  thrushes. 
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"Let  me  hive  some  fowl,"  said  I.  "  Bien,  bien, 
Monsieur :  la  moitie  n'est-ce  pan  ?"  "  Yes,"  re- 
plied I,  "  but  how  much  am  I  to  pay  ?"  "  Oh ! 
nous  arrangerous  tout  cela;  iCayezpas  peur,  noun 
ne  tromponsjamais  le  monde? 

Now  the  person  who  made  these  professions 
of  fidelity  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  with  deep 
blue  eyes,  a  most  bewitching  smile,  a  particu- 
larly well-made  Norman  cap,  which  became  her 
extremely,  and  arms  whiter  than  the  fowl  I  was 
in  treaty  for.  I  had  not  the  courage,  in  the 
face  of  all  these  charms  to  persist  in  my  un- 
gallant  higgling,  so  smiling  and  replying,  "  Eh 
bien !  donnez  moi  done  la  moitie :  though  I  am 
afraid  you  are  too  pretty  to  be  sincere.1' 

I  despatched  the  fowl  and  some  cider,  and 
pledged  the  mayor  of  the  place,  who  happened 
to  come  in  with  his  gun  en  chasseur,  dans  un 
petit  verre.  All  this  being  done,  it  now  be- 
came necessary  for  me  to  think  of  paying  the 
reckoning,  and  continuing  my  route.  I  asked 
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for  my  bill,  and  then  I  found  that  faith  is  not 
to  be  placed  in  woman ;  for  the  traitress,  i.  e. 
the  traiteur's  wife,  made  me  pay  most  uncon- 
scionably; and  all  the  consolation  I  received 
under  my  complaints  was  "  Tres  cher,  Monsieur! 
mais  non,  il  ti'y  a  que  deux  jours  que  deux  Mes- 
sieurs Anglais  disaient,  que  je  les  faisais payer  au 
contraire  trop  bon  marche."  So,  finding  that  she 
would  not  behave  more  honestly,  I  seized  my 

stick,  and walked  on. 

I  then  quitted  the  river,  leaving  it  to  my  left, 
and  turned  off  more  into  the  interior,  passing 
through  some  quiet  villages,  embosomed  in  or- 
chards, and  graced  by  gardens  full  of  musk 
roses,  which  are  very  common  in  this  part  of 
Normandy.  I  was  making  my  way  towards 
Caudebec ;  but  had  determined  upon  diverging 
from  the  direct  road,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  Benedictine  Abbey 
of  Jumieges,  about  half  way  as  I  was  informed 
from  Caudebec.  I  was  directed  to  take  a  path 
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which  ran  across  some  fields  to  my  left,  and 
after  passing  through  one  small  village,  with  a 
steeple  just  like  a  wooden  stool,  and  having 
been  obliged  to  ask  my  way  of  a  party  of 
farmers,  who,  with  their  sheep-skin  covered 
saddles,  high  boots  and  spurs,  and  smock  frocks, 
were  riding  to  Rouen,  I  perceived  at  last  the 
thin  pointed  spires  of  the  Abbey,  peeping  up 
from  the  valley  beneath  the  hill  upon  which 
I  was  travelling,  and  which  I  soon  began  to 
descend. 

The  village  of  Jumieges  is  like  the  generality 
of  the  Norman  hamlets,  extremely  dirty,  filled 
with  long-legged  pigs  and  ducks,  but  shaded 
and  protected  by  a  profusion  of  apple  and  pear 
trees.  The  ruins  of  the  Abbey  stand  nearly  at 
its  extremity,  and  are  well  worth  a  deviation 
from  the  main  road.  Its  present  appearance  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  must  have  belonged  to 
a  rich  and  powerful  fraternity;  and  the  chro- 
nicles which  treat  of  Normandy  are  seldom 
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silent  respecting  it.  Founded  by  Clovis  II. 
it  received  the  name  of  Jumieges,  or  Getne- 
ticum,  either,  as  the  chronicle  says,  "  a  cause 
de  ceulk  qui  par  devotion  en  grant  nombre  s'y 
rendoient  pour  gemir  et  plorer  leurs  peches," 
or  from  gemma,  according  to  the  legend, 

Gemmeticum  siquidem  a  gemma  dixere  priores 
Quod  reliquis  gemmae  praecelleret  instar  EOEB. 

If  the  monasteries  of  Cluny,  and  that  of  Tlsle 
Barbe,  held  a  proud  preeminence  in  the  South 
of  France,  Jumieges  stood  conspicuous  for  its 
wealth  and  dignity  in  the  North.  It  contained 
900  monks,  and  an  innumerable  train  of  servants 
and  dependants.  But  the  day  of  trial  and  ad- 
versity to  the  holy  brotherhood  was  approach- 
ing. The  Normans  under  Cote  de  Fer  and 
Hastenc  invaded  Neustia,  and  in  wanton  sacri- 
legious barbarity  they  overthrew  the  Benedic- 
tine Abbey  of  Jumieges,  among  other  devas- 
tations which  they  committed.  The  monks  fled, 
and  many  of  them  reached  Brabant,  where,  in  a 
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Prtvotry,  which  Pepin,  the  Duke  of  that  coun- 
try, in  gratitude  for  a  victory  gained  over  The- 
doric,  had  founded  and  annexed  to  Jumieges, 
they  remained  in  tranquillity. 

Under  the  reign,  however,  of  Duke  William 
Longne-epee,  two  of  the  monks  returned,  "  non 
a  Jumieges,  (says  the  Chronicle,)  onques  la 
perle  et  le  paradis  des  Monasteres  comme  le 
doistre  est  le  ciel  de  ce  has  monde;"  but  having 
discovered  the  ruins  of  an  altar,  they  erected  a 
rude  and  cheerless  hut,  and  devoted  themselves 
to  prayer  and  penance  amidst  the  shattered  co- 
lumns and  chapels  of  their  ancient  abode. 

While  the  two  anachorites  were  thus  living 
in  poverty  and  humility,  Duke  William  hap- 
pened to  ride  in  the  direction  of  their  retreat, 
and  being  informed  of  the  piety  of  the  two  poor 
Benedictines,  alighted  and  conversed  with  them. 
They,  as  almoners  of  the  Abbey,  says  the  Chro- 
nicle, presented  to  their  Prince  some  barley- 
bread  and  water,  as  a  refreshment,  which  Wil- 
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liam,  as  may  be  supposed,  rejected  with  a  smile 
of  contempt,  at  the  simplicity  of  the  monks. 
But  having  left  them,  he  had  not  ridden  much 
farther,  when  a  wild  boar  rushed  furiously  upon 
the  men  who  attended  him.  One  of  them 
aimed  a  blow  at  the  animal  with  his  spear,  but 
the  weapon  broke,  and  the  now  doubly-enraged 
monster  dashed  at  the  duke,  seized  his  clothes, 
and  tore  them  with  his  tusks  and  teeth,  but  sa- 
tisfied with  this  warning  the  boar  then  made 
off.  William,  attributing  his  preservation  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  his  recent 
conversation  with  the  monks,  determined  upon 
rebuilding  the  Abbey,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
and  filled  it  with  monks  from  the  monastery  of 
St.  Cyprian,  in  Poitou.  With  some  slight  and 
short  interruption,  the  Abbey  of  Jumieges  con- 
tinued during  the  following  period  of  eight 
hundred  years  in  prosperity  and  peace,  till  the 
Revolution,  as  usual  true  to  its  character, 
Diruit,  sedificat,  nmtat  quadrata  rotundis, 
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finally,  and  for  ever  overthrew  both  the  Perk 
et  Paradis  des  Monasttres. 

The  church  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain, 
was  built  in  the  eleventh  century,  during  the 
Abbacy  of  Robert,  who  was  afterwards  bishop 
of  London  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  subsequently  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  education  which  Edward  had  re- 
ceived in  Normandy,  made  him  extremely  at- 
tached to  the  customs  and  natives  of  that  coun- 
try, and  two  other  Normans,  Ulf  and  William, 
held  the  sees  of  Dorchester  and  London. 

As  I  am  not  much  of  an  architectural  anti- 
quarian, I  have  little  to  mention  respecting  the 
cornices,  and  capitals,  and  octagon,  and  circular 
towers,  and  obtuse  angles,  &c.  which  are  still 
left  of  the  Abbey,  to  exercise  the  pencil  and  pen 
of  those  who  make  these  matters  their  study. 
But  the  general  effect  of  its  loneliness,  standing 
amidst  nettles,  and  surrounded  by  fallen  images 
of  angels  and  saints,  while  its  walls  are  still  co- 
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vered  with  the  golden  paintings  which  are  left, 
as  if  in  mockery,  for  the  snail  and  the  mildew  to 
efface,  was  sufficiently  striking  to  me,  without 
ray  wading  through  a  tedious  and  useless  exa- 
mination of  the  scattered  and  disjointed  frag- 
ments. 

There  was  a  man  within  the  chapel  employed 
in  making  ropes,  and  beneath  one  of  the  shat- 
tered shrines  sat  an  old  peasant,  with  long  white 
hair,  with  a  little  boy  by  his  side.  I  spoke  to 
him,  and  remarked  that  the  Abbey  must  have 
been  superb  formerly.  "  Vous  avez  raison,  Mon- 
sieur" he  replied,  but  shaking  his  head,  "  eUe 
est  a  present  dec  hue  et  foible,  comme  moi.  Ah  ! 
je  me  rappelle  bien  du  temps,  when  the  bells  in 
those  towers  up  there  used  to  chime  from  morn 
till  night  upon  fete  days,  and  when  all  the  poor 
for  miles  round  used  only  to  come  to  the  Abbey- 
gate,  and  they  never  returned  empty-handed, 
Mais  tout  cela  est  passe ;  its  bells  are  at  Rouen, 
and  we  shall  never  hear  them  again  in  the  vil- 
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lage,  and  the  poor  must  starve  now,  if  they 
can  get  no  work.  Here 's  my  little  grandson  : 
why,  if  the  Benedictines  had  been  here,  they 
would  have  taken  care  of  him ;  but  God  knows 
what  will  become  of  him  when  I  go  au  bon 
Dieu,  for  he  has  neither  father  nor  mother.  Et 
voyez-vous,  Monsieur,  to  think  that  le  boulanger 
of  the  Abbey  should  be  the  man  who  bought 
its  biens.  Ah!  mon  Dieu!  Cest  une  triste  chose 
que  ce  monde  ci  has" 

There  was  something  singularly  touching  in 
this  lamentation,  uttered  by  its  aged  contempo- 
rary over  the  departed  hospitality  and  greatness 
of  Jumieges,  surrounded  by  ruin  and  desolation, 
and  himself  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

I  inquired  how  the  little  boy  had  become  an 
orphan  at  so  early  an  age.  "Monsieur,"  replied 
the  old  man,  "  his  father  was  a  sailor,  and  was 
lost  in  the  Gulph  of  Gascony,  et  sa  pauvre  mitre 
que  Dieu  la  benisse!  never  held  her  head  up 
after  it.  Ah  !  if  the  good  fathers  had  been  here, 

VOL.    III.  M 
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they  would  have  taken  her  child  into  their  ser- 
vice, mais  il  if  a  que  Dieu  a  present  et  les  cha- 
ritables.""  Wishing  not  to  be  excluded  from 
among  the  latter,  I  acted  accordingly,  and  left 
the  Abbey. 

As  the  afternoon  was  advancing,  and  Caude- 
bec  was  still  at  a  very  considerable  distance,  I 
inquired  if  I  could  not  get  thither  by  water,  as 
otherwise  I  was  afraid  that  I  should  be  obliged 
to  retrace  all  the  deviation  which  I  had  made. 
I  was  directed  to  the  boatman's  hut,  which  was 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  the  village  of 
Jumieges  itself  lying  a  little  removed  from  it. 
When  I  arrived  there,  I  found  the  batelier, 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  take  me  to  Caudebec, 
but  to  my  great  disappointment  it  appeared  that 
his  boat  was  absent  somewhere,  and  that  I  im:.>t 
continue  my  course  on  foot.  I  had,  however, 
the  pleasure  of  observing  the  river  in  this  part, 
which  is  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  high  wooded 
banks,  and  bathes  the  very  walls  of  the  boat- 
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man's  house.  This,  however,  is  no  advantage  to 
him;  for  it  is  subject  to  inundations,  owing  to 
the  rapid  rise  of  the  tide,  and  however  pictu- 
resque it  might  look  to  the  traveller,  is  far 
from  being  considered  so  by  its  owner. 

Unwilling  to  return  over  the  same  ground 
which  I  had  already  passed,  I  inquired  of  the 
boatman  if  there  were  no  shorter  path  to  the 
high  road  of  Caudebec,  and  he  informed  me 
that  there  was.  Will  you  guide  me  through  it  ? 
"  Volontiers,  Monsieur,  if  you  will  wait  a  few 
minutes." 

While  waiting,  I  stM&lled  towards  another 
cottage  which  I  perceived  peeping  up  among 
a  shady  orchard,  and  observed  the  master  of  it 
leaning  over  the  gate.  "  Bon  jour,  Monsieur." 
Bon  jour,  I  replied.  "Monsieur  cherche-t-il  guel- 
que  chose  ?n  I  told  him  what  my  business  was. 
"  Ah!  oui,  la  barque  rfest  pas  id  a  present,  mais 
entrez,  entrez,  Monsieur,  asseyez  vous  un  petit 
moment" 
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I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  entered  the  house, 
which  differed  not  much  from  others,  being 
adorned  with  its  usual  decoration  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  the  King,  and  a 
crucifix,  a  huge  black  chimney,  a  beaufet  with 
some  red  flowered  plates  and  glasses,  and  a  floor 
as  uneven  and  rough  as  a  Russian  road  in  sum- 
mer. I  observed  upon  the  table  the  remains  of 
some  cider  in  glasses,  and  imagining  that  I  was 
in  a  sort  of  inn,  I  said,  "Dowiez-moi  dn  cidre." 
"  Volontiers,  Monsieur"  and  an  ample  bottle  was 
produced  from  the  cellar;  "  du  vieux,  entendez- 
vous,  Catherine  ?"  cried  the  man  to  his  wife.  I 
despatched  my  cider  with  the  assistance  of  the 
host  and  the  boatman,  who  had  now  arrived, 
and  who  had  furnished  himself  with  a  short 
jacket,  thick  shoes,  and  a  stick.  He  was  a  brisk 
lively  old  fellow,  upwards  of  sixty,  and  made 
the  cottage  ring  with  his  merriment  and  tongue, 
saying  to  the  wife,  who  was  but  lately  married, 
"  Ha!  ha!  le  bon  homme  la  tic  viendrapas  avec 
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nous,  eh !  a  present.  Vous  etes  prtfet  a  cette  heure, 
que  nous  sommes  sots  nous  autres  de  nous  maritr ! 
Ne  dites  pas  cela  a  ma  femme,  entendez-vousT' 
Mais  sa  femme,  an  old  tottering  female,  was 
within  hearing,  and  put  in  her  head,  covered 
with  a  ragged  cotton  handkerchief,  calling 
"  Allez,  allez,  vieux  Margot ;  you'll  never  get 
back  before  the  tide  comes  up ;"  and  the  de- 
tected traitor  against  his  state  cried,  "  Allons, 
cdlons,  Monsieur,  il  faut  partir" 

I  then  proceeded  to  ask  how  much  I  owed  for 
my  cider — "  Rien,  Monsieur,  nous  ifen  vendors 
pas ;  you  are  very  welcome  to  it,  and  we  thank 
you  for  the  pleasure  of  your  company ;"  and 
they  would  take  nothing  whatever. 

My  guide  and  myself  quitted  the  hospitable 
cottage  and  set  off.  We  kept  along  the  course 
of  the  river  for  a  considerable  time,  and  he 
pointed  out  to  me  the  ravages  which  had  been 
made  by  different  inundations.  "  The  last, 
Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  was  so  terrible,  that  you 
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may  see  the  remains  of  it  yet,  it  is  a  year  ago," 
and  I  certainly  distinguished  a  vast  chasm  in 
the  bank.  "It  was  in  a  tempest,  Monsieur, 
that  Le  Havre  sent  us  up  from  the  sea,  and 
the  Seine  danced  and  leaped  about  just  like  a 
mad  bull,  and  then  ran  up  to  the  bottom  of 
those  montagnes"  which  said  montagnes  were 
half  a  mile  off.  Its  occasional  wrath  and 
violence  will  not  alter  the  general  character 
which  I  have  before  attributed  to  this  river, 
for  even  the  Thames,  which,  straying  among 
the  lawns  and  groves  of  Richmond  and  Twic- 
kenham, is  the  very  counterpart  of  Shakspeare's 
description,  and 

Giveth  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage. 

yet  this  same  gentle  kisst-r  can  sometimes  come 
to  hard  blows,  and  act  occasionally  like  any 
thing  but  a  pilgrim. 

In  our  way  we  passed  through  a  small  farm, 
belted  and  hedged  in  with  orchards,  at  the  foot 
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of  a  wooded  hill,  and  there  was  a  pretty  girl 
milking  some  cows.  "  Bon  jour,  ma  niece" 
cried  my  guide. 

"  Ah  i  bonjour,  man  oncle"  replied  the  girl, 
"  il  y  a  long  temps  que  nous  ne  vous  ti'avons  pas 
vu;  et  ma  tante  seporte-elle  mieux?" 

"  Comme  fa,  comme  fa :  votre  cidre  sera-t-il 
bon  cette  annee  ?"  "  Oui,  oui,  nous  allons  com- 
mencer  dans  une  semaine  a  cueillir;  vous  viendrez 
rfest-ce  pas,  et  ma  tante  ?""  "  Peut&tre  bien  que 
oui — allons ;  adieu,  ma  mice  /" 

^Adieu,  mon  oncleT  and  we  continued  our 
journey. 

After  guiding  me  through  some  intricate  by- 
ways and  paths,  he  at  last  brought  me  into 
the  high  road,  after  having  talked  incessantly 
the  whole  way,  and  put  my  speed  to  its  metal. 
He  also  had  been  a  prisoner  in  England  at 
Norman-Cross,  and  had  attempted  to  make  his 
escape,  but  after  wandering  about  over  the 
country,  and  sometimes  sheltered  by  the  pea- 
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sants,  he  was  at  last  discovered  and  reconducted 
to  his  prison. 

The  evening  was  now  advancing^  and  I  had 
still,  I  understood,  pour  trois  grandes  heures 
de  marche.  So,  pledging  my  guide  in  a  petit 
verre,  we  separated — 

I  took  the  way  that  pleased  myself 
And  so  did  "  he." 

I  saw  nothing  of  the  river  for  some  time 
afterwards,  but  did  at  last  perceive  it  making  a 
most  formidable  bend,  which  bend  I  was  cer- 
tain that  I  must  follow.  It  was  a  very  beauti- 
ful one  however,  which  was  some  consolation, 
and  displayed  a  stately  white  chateau,  with  gar- 
dens and  terraces  bathed  by  its  waters,  some 
villages  sparkling  in  the  setting  sun,  meadows 
covered  with  cattle,  and  a  few  light  flitting  boats 
making  for  their  ports.  The  road  ascended  as 
I  advanced,  the  moon  rose,  but  I  again  lost 
sight  of  the  river,  which  was  concealed  by  thick 
woods.  After  dipping  into  one  or  two  beauti- 
ful villages,  with  little  streams,  silvered  by  the 
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moon,  and  filled  with  the  busy  sound  of  the 
clacking  mill,  and  after  thinking  that  Caudebec 
still  flew  on  before  me,  I  at  last  had  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  a  deep  church  clock  strike  nine, 
and  making  a  sudden  turn  round  a  high  bank, 
I  perceived  the  street  of  Caudebec  before  me. 

I  had  been  recommended  to  an  inn,  but 
meeting  with  a  person,  I  inquired  my  way 
to  it,  and  he  said  "  N^ullez  pas  /a,  Monsieur ; 
vous  payerez  trcs  cher,  moi  je  vous  conduirm 
dans  une  auberge  oti  vous  serez  parfaitement 
et  a  bon  compte — cest  chez  Monsieur  Roche,'''' 
Imprudently  perhaps  in  theory,  but  certainly 
not  so  in  the  event,  1  entrusted  myself  to  the 
man's  guidance,  and  he  conducted  ine  to  an 
ancient-looking  inn,  with  a  heavy  dark  piazza 
of  wood  before  it,  such  as  still  remains  in  some 
of  our  old  cities.  I  entered  the  kitchen,  which, 
if  one  wishes  to  be  well  attended  to  in  a  French 
inn,  it  is  necessary  to  do,  (I  mean  those  of  a 
smaller  description  upon  the  high  road,  not 
Dessein's  at  Calais,  or  Veuve  Parker's  at  Bou- 
M  5 
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logne.)  I  there  found  an  old  woman  engaged 
in  roasting  a  fowl — a  welcome  sight.  "  What 
can  I  have  for  supper  ?"  was  of  course  my  first 
question  after  the  necessary  lifting  of  the  hat, 
and  the  bon  soir,  Madame!  "  Vous  ponvez 
avoir •,  Monsieur,  la  moitie  de  ce  poulet  /a,"  and 
a  few  mutton  chops.  The  moitie  was  a  very 
suspicious  object  to  me,  as  I  had  already  paid 
too  much  by  half  for  it  in  the  morning,  but  as 
I  was  extremely  hungry,  and  the  cutlets  looked 
but  skimpit  things,  I  made  the  best  of  a  bad 
business,  as  Lord  Blaney  *  says,  and  consented 
to  put  up  with  the  half  of  the  fowl  and  the 
chops. 

I  was  then  ushered  into  la  salle,  which  con- 
tained two  or  three  tables,  at  one  of  which 
sat  two  men,  and  at  another  I  placed  myself. 
A  bottle  of  cider  was  immediately  set  down 


*  His  lordship  was  rather  another  instance  of  "  I  am 
not  over  nice !  I  could  upon  an  emergency  make  shift 
with  a  beef  steak."  This  may  be  seen  in  his  Narrative 
of  a  Forced  Journey  through  Spain. 


t 
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before  me,  and  I  began  to  look  about  me. 
The  two  persons  who  were  my  companions 
in  the  apartment,  appeared  to  be  waiting  also 
for  their  supper,  and  were  beguiling  the  delay 
with  discussions  about  local  histories  of  the 
people  who  had  died  lately  ;  their  wills,  their 
relations,  and  there  money.  One  of  them  was  a 
bluff  large  fellow,  with  huge  whiskers,  and  a 
formidable  head;  just  such  a  figure  as  Richard 
the  Lion  is  represented  in  the  plates  of  Hume's 
History  of  England.  I  soon  discovered  that  he 
was  the  host,  and  he  occasionally  addressed  a 
few  words  to  me,  such  as,  *'  Monsieur,  vient-il 
de  loin  ?"  "  Oui,  Monsieur,  de  Rouen"  "Diah/e ! 
vous  ttes  bon  marcheur ;  vous  avez faim  n'est-ce 
pas ?"  "  Mais,  oui"  "  C'est  bleu,  et  voild  qua  la 
bourgeoise  vient  nous  don  tier  le  souper?  He  spoke 
the  truth,  the  poulet  appeared  in  two  moities, 
one  of  which  was  placed  before  me,  and  the 
other,  probably  the  better  half,  was  put  down 
before  the  host  by  his  wife. 

When   I  had  finished   my  supper   and   my 
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cider,  and  answered  a  few  more  of  the  land- 
lord's questions,  and  replied,  "  drank  hael"  to 
his  "  wish  hael,"  I  requested  to  be  shown  to 
my  bed-room.  The  old  hostess  forthwith  made 
her  appearance,  and  proceeded  up  a  dark  oak 
staircase  to  my  apartment,  which  was  a  low 
long  chamber,  of  the  most  simple  and  un- 
adorned appearance.  "  Elk  n'est  pas  trts  belle 
votre  chambrc,  Monsieur"  said  the  old  dame, 
but  the  sheets  are  bien  sees  and  propres,  and 
vous  dormirez  dans  ce  lit  Id  like  an  owl." 
Her  prediction  was  accomplished,  for  I  had  a 
long  and  refreshing  sleep. 

The  next  morning  I  got  up  and  proceeded 
to  examine  the  town  of  Caudebec.  It  was  the 
fete  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  people  were  dressed 
out  in  their  gayest  attire,  all  hastening  to  the 
high  mass ;  for  which  purpose  I  observed  also 
my  friend  the  hostess  preparing,  while  the  lion- 
looking  host  stood  at  the  gate  beneath  the 
old  porch,  by  whose  side  I  placed  myself.  I 
might  have  fancied  myself  carried  back  two  or 
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three  hundred  years;  as  I  looked  upon  the  cos- 
tumes around  me,  the  old  inn  with  a  little  image 
of  the  Madonna  and  child  above  the  door- way, 
the  overhanging  houses  and  the  antiquated  ap- 
pearance of  the  dame,  who  now  sallied  forth  in 
full  Norman  state  with  broad  laced  cap  and  gol- 
den cross  and  earrings,  and  a  face  that  looked 
as  Catholic  and  Gothic  as  the  front  of  any  old 
Cathedral.  "  Ah !  voild  qifelle  s'en  va  a  la 
Messe  ;  elle  rfy  manque  jamais,  mais  qu'est-ce  que 
tout  celafait.  Ma  foi .'  fy  vais,  parceque  c'est 
Fhabitude,  mais  voild  tout.'"  This  was  such  a 
grating  contrast  to  the  likeness  he  certainly  pos- 
sessed to  Richard,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  pic- 
ture, that  I  smiled  and  walked  off,  saying  1 
was  going  to  look  at  the  church. 

When  I  reached  it  the  mass  was  in  full 
performance,  the  organ  pealed,  the  priest  bowed, 
the  Suisse  marched  in  all  the  pride  of  cocked 
hat,  laced  coat  and  pike ;  the  little  bell  rang, 
the  people  kneeled,  and  the  beggars  prayed.  I 
was  not  able  to  move  about  the  church  amidst 
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all  this,  at  least  I  have  always  felt  an  unwil- 
lingness to  be  wandering  and  staring  about  a 
church  while  service,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  is 
going  on.  So  I  left  it  and  examined  the  ex- 
terior. This  is  very  much  ornamented,  and 
belongs  to  the  Norman  Gothic  style.  The  spire 
is  particularly  beautiful :  it  terminates  in  a 
crown  of  open  and  rich  stone-work  surrounded 
by  pinnacles  and  images. 

Caudebec  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  its  inhabitants,  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Pays  de  Caux.  It  i 
tuated  between  two  high  hills  covered  with 
wood,  while  the  Seine  flows  majestically  along 
the  quay  of  its  little  port.  The  caps  of 
the  Cauchoises  women  at  this  place  are  not  so 
c'k-vated  as  they  are  at  Dieppe  and  elsewhere  : 
they  resemble  more  the  pretty  white  caps 
which  the  English  chanty  children  wear  on 
Sundays,  only  that  the  first  have  lapprt<. 
There  is  an  old  legend  respecting  William 
the  Conqueror,  which  tells,  how,  upon  hearing 
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of  a  rebellion  of  the  Count  of  Arques,  his  bro- 
ther the  Duke  took  horse  and  rode  without 
stopping  till  he  reached  Arques,  passing  by 
Caen  and  then  crossing  to  Caudebec.  He  had 
set  out  from  the  Cotentin  and  reached  Arques 
in  thirty  hours,  attended  only  by  six  esquires  ; 
the  rest  had  all  been  obliged  to  stay  behind 
from  fatigue  at  different  places,  and  one  of 
them  had  died  from  the  same  cause  at  Cau- 
debec, this  was  indeed 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the 

Netherby  clan, 

There  was  racing  and  riding,  they  rode  and 
they  ran. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  inn  I  took  my  break- 
fast, some  excellent  coffee  and  a  mutton  chop, 
declining  the  cider,  which  had  also  been  put 
down  for  me ;  and  having  finished  this  operation, 
I  began  to  make  my  preparations  for  departure. 
I  asked  for  my  bill  in  some  alarm  respecting 
la  moitie  du  poulet,  but  I  had  the  agreeable 
surprise  of  finding  the  account  less  than  my 
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fondest  hopes  could  have  promised.     I  proceed- 
ed into  the  kitchen  to  pay  it,  where  I  found 
the  old  dame  busy  in  arranging  a  fricassee  of 
hare.     "  Tenez,   Monsieur"  said  she  ;   "  if  you 
were  to  stay  till  dinner-time,    you    would  find 
this  plat  delicious.1"1     I  replied  that   I  had  no 
doubt  of  it,  and  then  paid  her  the  money,  re- 
marking at  the  same  time  that  I  should  recom- 
mend her  inn  every  where.     "Monsieur  est  bien 
bon ;  we  always  endeavour    to    please  les  voy- 
ageurs,  and  always  one  price.      As  to  myself, 
I  wish  to  be  honest  and  fair,  else  I  might  as 
well  not  go  to  mass  at  all :  they  who  don't  go 
though,  seldom  come  to  any  good.     There  was 
the  young  man  who  disappeared  the  other  day, 
and  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  him,  till 
last  Sunday  two  of  our  bourgeois  were  out  a  la 
chasse  in  the  woods  on   the  hill,  and  the  c/iiett 
found    the  pauvre  miserable  hanging  to  a  tree, 
where  he  had  been  six  days.     Jugez,  Monsieur, 
what  a   spectacle  he   was,   with  the    worms    all 
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beginning  to  creep  about  him ;  but  as  I  was  say- 
ing, he  never  went  near  FEglise,  and  they  say 
that  he  had  been  detected  in  some  connexion 
with  robbers.  Ah!  mon  Dieu,  what  wickedness 
there  is  in  the  world  !" 

Having  listened  sufficiently  to  the  garrulous 
old  dame,  I  made  a  movement  to  depart,  but 
she  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Mais  vans  boirez  la 
goute  avant  de  partir,  n'est-ce  pas  ?"  To  this 
friendly  offer  I  consented,  and  taking  forth  from 
a  cupboard  a  small  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  glass, 
she  poured  out  for  me  a  little  into  a  glass,  which 
I  drank  to  her  health,  she  herself  declining 
any.  I  then,  amidst  the  bon  voyage  and  thanks 
of  the  hostess,  departed — Richard  the  Lion  I  saw 
no  more  of.  But  if  I  had  any  friend  who  was 
going  to  Caudebec,  I  should  recommend  him  to 
put  up  at  the  house  of  Monsieur  Roche,  which 
he  will  find  a  rock  to  be  depended  on. 

I  continued  my  journey  onwards,  and  reached 
Lillebonne.  This  is  also  a  very  ancient  place, 
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beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  some  dark 
hills  clothed  with  fine  trees,  and  upon  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  of  Rolbec,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Seine,  just  below  the  town.  The  spire 
of  the  church  tapers  up  from  the  valley  in  a 
most  picturesque  and  graceful  manner,  as  one 
approaches  from  Caudebec,  and  is  the  only 
part  of  the  town  which  is  seen  for  some  time. 
Lillebonne,  or  Ville  Bonne,  or  Bonne  Ville,  or 
Julia  Bona,  was  a  considerable  place  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  and  they  have  left  traces 
of  their  residence  in  a  theatre,  part  of  which 
still  exists.  There  are  also  the  vestiges  of  an 
old  Norman  Castle,  which  perhaps  was  the  palace 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  chiefly  resided 
here.  For  it  was  at  Lillebonne  that  he  sum- 
moned a  great  Council  to  deliberate  upon  his 
projected  invasion  of  England.  Another  so- 
lemn ecclesiastical  synod  was  afterwards  holden, 
in  which  among  other  things,  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  was  strongly  decreed.  There  was  like- 
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wise  a  famous  abbey  at  this  place,  which  held 
of  the  Kings  of  France,  by  the  tenure  of  pre- 
senting them  with  a  living  peacock,*  whenever 

*  The  peacock  was  a  very  sacred  bird  among  our  chi- 
valrous ancestors;  they  paid  great  devotion  to  it,  by 
being  extremely  fond  of  eating  it.  It  was  served  up  in 
great  pomp  at  all  the  royal  and  baronial  festivals,  clothed 
with  its  feathers,  which  had  been  carefully  plucked  and 
then  fastened  on  again  when  the  bird  was  roasted.  The 
introduction  of  the  peacock  was  not  committed  to  the 
usual  attendants.  The  bird,  sometimes  even  covered 
with  golden  feathers  instead  of  its  own,  and  laid  in  a 
gold  dish,  was  borne  into  the  banqueting  hall  by  a  gen- 
tille  and  faire  ladye,  followed  by  a  train  of  dames  of 
high  birth,  and  accompanied  by  music.  Then  amidst 
the  clang  of  trumpets  she  placed  it  before  the  Chief  or 
King,  and  perhaps  the  victorious  Knight,  if  the  festival 
succeeded  a  tournament.  And  it  occasionally  happened 
that  the  peacock  was  included  among  the  adjurations  of 
the  chivalrous  vow  as,  "•  Je  voue  a  Dieu,  a  la  Vierge 

Marie,  aux  dames,  et  au  paon  de &c."     We  have 

also  in  Shakspeare  the  oath  referring  to  the  peacock. 
The  pheasant  likewise  was  in  great  odour  of  sanctity  ; 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  1453,  swore  by  a  pheasant 
that  he  would  take  the  cross. 

"  What  an  extremely  foolish  person  he  must  have  been, 
to  be  thinking  of  the  Crusades  with  a  pheasant  before  him." 
Note  by  the  Editor  of  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  who 
just  stepped  in  and  looked  over  my  papers. 
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they  came  into  Normandy,  and  when  Louis  XV. 
was  at  Havre  de  Grace,  one  was  presented  to 
him.  This  was  one  of  the  royal  Abbeys  which 
are  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines : 

Au  noble  Pays  de  Caux, 

Y  a  quatres  Abbayes  Royaux, 

Six  Prieures  conventionaux, 

Et  six  Barons  de  grand  arroi, 

Quatre  Comtes,  trois  Dues,  un  Roi. 

With  respect  to  the  trois  dues,  we  have  also 
in  England  a  district  which  claims  the  same 
distinction,  and  has  in  consequence  been  called 
the  Dukery.  The  three  English  Dukes  are, 
Norfolk,  Devonshire,  and  Portland,  the  county, 
Nottinghamshire.  The  ruins  of  the  old  Castle 
belong  at  present  to  the  family  of  Croi,  of 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  is  a  member. 

The  road  after  Lillebonne  entirely  leaves  the 
river,  and  winds  away  to  join  the  upper  and 
post  road  from  Rouen  to  Le  Havre ;  for  that 
which  I  took  is  not  the  most  usual  one.  But 
the  country  still  continues  to  be  interesting, 
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consisting  of  rich  meadows,  orchards,  and  lofty 
forest  banks.  As  it  was  the  Virgin's  fete  in  se- 
veral of  the  villages  through  which  I  passed, 
vespers  were  being  celebrated,  and  one  church 
particularly  pleased  me,  elevated  above  the 
rest  of  the  hamlet,  and  surrounded  by  trees, 
while  through  the  open  door  I  saw  the  altar 
with  its  tapers,  rude  paintings,  and  village 
Cure,  who  was  chanting  however  in  most  hi- 
deous unheavenly  voice. 

Bolbec  which  I  next  reached,  after  passing  a 
handsome  chateau,  with  its  pavilions  and  wings, 
and  straight  avenue,  is  a  small  manufacturing 
town.  It  is  very  agreeably  situated  upon  the 
bank  of  its  little  river ;  but  I  always  dislike  the 
appearance  of  these  places,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  if  Lausanne  were  filled  with  cotton  mills, 
and  Vevay  with  riband  makers,  not  all  the 
majesty  of  the  Alps,  or  the  beauty  of  Lake 
Leman  would  be  able  to  efface  the  impression 
which  the  traffic  and  money-making  pursuits 
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of  the  manufacturers  would  excite.  This  I 
flatter  myself  is  a  little  more  reasonable  than 
the  classical  horror  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Forbin, 
who  fled  from  among  the  ruins  of  the  hundred- 
gated  Thebes,  whither  he  had  gone  with  lauda- 
ble curiosity,  not  because  the  sphinx  had  pro- 
pounded any  unfathomable  riddle  to  him,  but 
because  he  saw  sitting  on  a  broken  column  — 
an  English  waiting-maid  in  a  rose-coloured 
spencer !  ! 

From  Bolbec,  whose  population  consists  of 
a  nearly  equal  number  of  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics, the  road  becomes  common-place  and 
dull,  wide,  hedgeless  fields,  and  scarcely  a  vil- 
lage. So,  as  the  Diligence  happened  luckily 
to  pass,  I  ascended  it,  and  arrived  about  nine 
o'clock  at  Havre  de  Grace. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

THUS  I  had  returned  to  the  sea-coast  again, 
after  having  left  it  behind  me  at  Dieppe,  and 
made  a  considerable  dtfour  to  reach  Havre. 
When  I  rose  and  walked  over  the  town  the 
morning  after  my  arrival,  I  was  disappointed 
and  disgusted.  My  hotel  had  given  me  no 
favourable  idea  of  the  place ;  although  it  is,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  best,  and  certainly  dearest, 
in  le  Havre.  It  was  TAigle  d'Or,  a  narrow 
crane-looking  house,  with  a  reputable  front 
enough,  but  a  black  muddy  court  behind,  and 
small  cramped  apartments.  But  this  was  no- 
thing to  the  city,  which  has  all  the  filth  and 
gloom  and  vice  of  Paris,  without  its  brilliancy 
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and  elegance.     The  Rue  de  Paris,  in  which  my 
hotel  was,   and  of  which   the  Havrois  boast  a 
routrance,  is  sufficiently  wide,  but  its  houses  are 
old  and  uncouth,  and  are  probably  the  same  as 
they  were  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.     There  is 
a  church  in  it,  called  Notre  Dame,  which  was 
founded  in  1540,  by  the  aid  of  Francis  I.     Be- 
fore that  time,  Havre  could   scarcely  be  said   to 
possess  any  church  ;  for  that   which  she    had 
was  so  miserable  and  small,  and  so  near  the  8ea 
that  it  was  often  overflowed,  and  the  officiating 
priests  were  obliged  to  clamber  upon   benches 
to  say  mass,  while  the  inhabitants  listened  to  it 
on  horseback  at  the  door.     And  the  mass    was 
obliged  to  be  regulated  by  the  tide  ;  so  that,  at 
high  tide,  there  was  perhaps  a  basse  messe*  and 
at    low  tide,    a  high   one.      The  church    was 
crowned  by  a  lofty  tower  which  overlooked  the 
city  and  the  sea,  and  upon  which  lights  were 
placed.       Two     bron/e     culverins     were    also 
planted  upon  a  flat  terrace,  which   was  its  sum- 
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mit ;  these  were  employed  in  ranging  the  sea  and 
the  coast,  and  might  have  been  called  the  eccle- 
siastical cannons,  thus  posted  upon  the  tower  of 
N6tre  Dame.  When  the  English  had  become 
masters  of  Havre,,  and  were  besieged  by  the 
Constable  Montmorenci,  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  commanded  in  the  place,  turned  these  cul- 
verins  upon  the  besiegers.  But  upon  its  sur- 
render, the  church -tower,  which  had  served  both 
as  a  beacon  and  a  battery,  was  taken  down. 

There  is  little  to  attract  attention  elsewhere 
in  the  appearance  of  Le  Havre,  except  perhaps 
the  Place  d'armes,  where  stands  the  new  theatre, 
and  behind  this,  a  convent  of  Ursulines.  A 
strange  confusion  of  neighbourhood  !  The  thea- 
tre was  only  opened  in  1823,  and  till  that  period 
Havre  had  been  without  any  worthy  of  sc  consi- 
derable a  place.  The  first  which  it  had  were  of 
wood ;  some  were  burned  down,  and  one  was  by 
a  singular  coincidence  overthrown  by  a  violent 
tempest,  during  the  representation  of  Sampson. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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But  though  Le  Havre  is  so  deficient  in  any 
thing  to  interest  as  far  as  regards  its  buildings 
and  streets,  its  history  and  commerce  merit,  on 
the  contrary,  considerable  attention  : — often  at- 
tacked by  the  English,  once  taken,  and  the  ren- 
dezvous of  a  sort  of  French  armada,  which,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Francis  I.  assembled  in  its  roads. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  set  sail  under  the 
command  of  the  Admiral  Nunebaut,  and  after 
ravaging  the  English  coasts,  while  Henry  VIII. 
who"  was  then  at  Portsmouth,  looked  on,  they 
returned  without  having  effected  any  thing  of 
consequence. 

Francis  I.  may  be  called  the  founder  of  Le 
Havre:  he  endowed  it  with  numerous  privi- 
leges, and  built  many  of  the  works  towards  the 
sea.  An  old  tower  still  remains,  which  bears  the 
name  of  la  tour  de  Francois  Premier,  and  is 
part  of  the  present  fortifications  of  the  place.  It 
stands  to  the  right  upon  entering  the  harbour. 
The  old  histories  of  the  town  relate,  that  in  the 
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same  year  in  which  Francis  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Pavia,  a  terrible  tempest  and  inundation  de- 
stroyed the  greatest  part  of  the  new  port  and 
town,  and  the  memory  of  its  ravages  was  long 
preserved  by  religious  ceremonies,  which  were 
performed  to  avert  such  another  male  maree  as 
it  was  called. 

The  mischief,  however,  was  soon  repaired; 
Frangoisville,  which  was  its  original  name,  soon 
became  again  a  flourishing  place,  and  several 
ships  were  built  in  its  docks.  Among  others, 
there  was  a  huge  vessel,  Grande  Nau,  which 
was  several  years  building,  and  surpassed  in 
size  its  English  rival  the  Great  Harry.  Within, 
it  contained  a  forge,  a  chape/,  and  a  wind-mill, 
and  its  size  was  about  two  thousand  tons.  It 
was  named  La  Grande  Francoise;  its  prow  was 
ornamented  with  a  phoenix,  beneath  which  was 
written  in  letters  of  gold — 

O  Phenix,  qui  tant  noble  suis  ! 
Fais  rassembler  la  grande  Frai^oise  a  moi  ci, 
N    2 
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Et  qu'en  soi  toute  force  abonde 
Car  mon  pareil  n'y  a  monde. 

This  ancient  Columbus,  or  Baron  of  Renfrew, 
met  with  the  same  fate  as  its  more  recent  suc- 
cessors in  the  honour  of  being  the  Leviathan 
of  ships. 

Le  Havre  continued  to  increase,  though  it 
occasionally  suffered  from  the  bombardment 
of  the  English :  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX.  Admiral  Coligny  was  its  governor.  The 
new  religion  had  gained  many  proselytes  in 
the  town,  and  by  their  assistance  the  English 
got  possession  of  it.  But  it  was  shortly  af- 
terwards retaken,  as  I  have  mentioned  above. 
Then  came  the  dark  St.  Bartholomew  !  Sarla- 
bas,  who  was  governor  of  the  place  at  the  time, 
was  far  from  replying  as  the  commanders  of 
Dieppe  and  Bayonne  did  to  the  bloody  orders 
received  from  Court. 

The  massacre  commenced — the  gloomy  streets 
of  the  town  were  filled  with  the  savage  cry  of 
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**  Tuez,  tuez,  cours  dessus  !" — and  the  waters 
of  the  harbour  were  stained  with  innocent  and 
Protestant  blood.  There  was  a  young  Cal- 
vinist  who  had  paid  his  addresses  to  a  young 
girl,  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  In- 
gouville.  He  had  a  rival  who  was  a  Catholic, 
and  who  was  the  servant  of  a  miller  whose 
mill  was  also  in  the  same  quarter.  The  even- 
ing before  the  massacre  took  place,  the  two 
suitors  had  been  in  the  same  place  together, 
and  a  dispute  having  arisen  between  them,  they 
came  to  blows,  in  which  the  Calvinist  proved 
himself  the  better  man.  Full  of  indignation  at 
his  discomfiture,  the  Catholic  vowed  revenge 
upon  the  Calvinist,  who  returned  to  the  city. 
But  before  he  had  been  long  there,  the  work 
of  blood  began,  and  the  master  of  Isidore,  which 
was  the  young  Protestant's  name,  and  who  pro- 
fessed the  same  religion,  was  among  the  first 
victims.  Isidore  escaped,  and  aided  by  the  con- 
fusion and  darkness  of  the  night,  succeeded  in 
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making  his  way  out  of  the  city.  Pale  and  ter- 
rified, he  fled  along  the  road  towards  Ingouville, 
and  perceiving  a  house  open,  rushed  into  it, 
where  the  first  person  he  sees — is  his  defeated 
rival.  "  What !"  cries  the  latter ;  "  hast  thou 
come  to  triumph  over  me  a  second  time,  and  to 
insult  me  with  thy  boasts  and  exultation  ?  This 
time  at  least  I  will  have  my  revenge."  "  I 
am  in  your  power,"  replies  Isidore  mournfully ; 
"  I  cannot  escape  the  death  which  pursues  me, 
so  I  may  perish  by  your  hand  or  by  that  of 
another."  And  he  then  related  what  had  oc- 
curred in  Le  Havre.  But  the  miller,  struck 
with  a  generous  compassion,  exclaimed,  "  Shall 
I  be  guilty  of  so  base  and  barbarous  a  deed  ! 
never;  trust  thyself  to  me,  Isidore,  and  thou 
art  safe  !"  and  he  concealed  him  among  his 
sacks  of  flour.  A  few  days  after,  the  miller  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  for  Isidore  the  means  of 
escape,  saw  him  safely  on  board  a  vessel 
under  sail,  and  returned  however  without  any 
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rival  in   the   affections  of  the  fair  object  of  his 
love. 

Le  Havre  during  the  succeeding  reigns  was 
enlarged  and  improved,  and  was  visited  by  its 
monarchs.  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIV.,  XV.,  and 
XVI.  all  came  to  this  port,  and  bestowed  great 
attention  upon  it.  But  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
the  works  which  were  going  on  were  interrupt- 
ed, France  lost  St.  Domingo,  and  the  war  with 
England,  Holland,  and  Spain,  in  1793,  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  then  prosperity  and  com- 
merce of  Havre  de  Grace  ;  and  finally  a  law, 
passed  in  1795,  erased  its  name  from  among 
the  principal  French  harbours ;  Brest,  Toulon, 
Rochefort,  and  L'Orient,  being  alone  allowed  to 
retain  that  distinction. 

During  the  war,  Sir  Sydney  Smith  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  brought 
to  Havre,  where  he  was  treated  with  generous 
consideration ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  he  met 
not  with  the  same  attentions  at  Paris. 
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Napoleon,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  visited  this 
port,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  great  com- 
mercial harbour,  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion 
that  he  made  one  of  those  remarks  which  showed 
his  vast  projects  in  trade,  but  which  were  al- 
ways counteracted  by  the  madness  of  his  ambi- 
tion. "  Paris?  said  he,  "  Rouen,  et  le  Havre, 
ne  font  qu\tne  meme  ville ;  la  Seine  en  est  la 
grande  rue.'"' 

After  passing  through  a  period  of  poverty 
and  neglect,  Le  Havre  at  present  is  fast  rising 
into  importance  and  wealth.  La  Martinique, 
La  Guadaloupe,  Cayenne,  the  island  of  Bour- 
bon, and  her  Indian  possessions,  were  restored 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  that  king- 
dom now  carries  on  a  very  considerable  trade 
through  the  medium  of  Le  Havre  with  those 
places;  with  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Spain, 
Portugal,  America,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
England.  From  Sweden  and  Norway,  she 
imports  great  quantities  of  wood,  copper, 
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and  pitch,  exporting  to  these  countries,  glass, 
watches,  fruits,  vinegar,  and  cottons.  From 
Russia,  much  the  same  kinds  of  importation ; 
and  to  it  marbles,  silks,  and  feathers.  From 
Spain  and  Portugal,  oranges,  figs,  saffron, 
indigo,  and  olives ;  to  them,  much  the  same 
as  to  the  other  countries :  and  its  trade  with 
America  consists  in  importations  of  rice,  cinna- 
mon, coffee,  cotton,  tea,  hops,  potash,  cochineal, 
vanille,  mother  of  pearl,  and  indigo,  while  she 
exports  wigs,  lace,  ribbons,  shawls,  cambrics, 
umbrellas,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles. 

The  road  of  Havre  de  Grace  is  very  fine,  and 
may  be  entered  with  almost  any  wind.  The 
coast  is  high  and  rocky,  and  from  the  pier- 
head may  be  seen  stretching  away  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  surrounding  country  is  tolerable, 
and  the  Havrois  make  a  prodigious  noise  about 
a  hill  called  Ingouville,  from  whence  they  say 
so  magnificent  a  view  is  to  be  obtained.  In- 
N  5 
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deed  Casimir  Delavigne,  their  compatriot  poet, 
exclaims, 

"  Apres  Constantinople  il  n'est  rien  de  plus  beau ! !" 

This  is  truly  French  ;  for  even  upon  the  coasts 
of  Devonshire  in  England,  there  are  points  of 
view  infinitely   finer   than  that  of  this   second 
Constantinople ;  and  if  M.  Casimir  Delavigne 
had  ever  been  at  Nice,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  Genoese  Alps,  he  would 
probably,  if  he  were  sincere,  remember  something 
"de plus  beau."    This  is  fiction  and  poetical  en- 
thusiasm with  a  vengeance,  to  place  the  bare 
barren  rocks  of  the  Norman  coast,  the  black 
houses  and  Parisian  imitations  of  Le  Havre,  be- 
fore the  olive  and  myrtle-clad  shores  of  Autibes 
and    Nice,    their   white    sparkling   casinos   and 
snowy  mountains.     Le  Havre,  like  Marseilles 
and  Bourdeaux,  has  also  its  numerous  country 
boxes,  belonging  to  the  merchants,  which  are 
here  styled  "  Pavilions.'" 
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Having  remained  quite  long  enough  at  this 
place,  I  determined  upon  passing  over  to  Har- 
fleur.  There  is  a  steam-packet  which  sails 
every  morning  for  that  port,  in  which  I  was 
to  take  my  passage,  which  is  about  nine  miles 
across.  I  overslept  myself,  however ;  and  ar- 
riving upon  the  Quay,  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  the  smoky  streamer  of  the  vessel  waving 
at  some  distance  out  of  the  harbour.  My  bag- 
gage was  all  ready,  my  bills  paid,  and  when 
once  I  have  made  all  my  preparations  for  quit- 
ting any  place,  it  is  one  of  the  most  irksome 
things  I  know,  to  be  compelled  to  remain.  I 
therefore  hired  a  boat,  manned  by  five  stout 
sailors,  who  engaged  to  row  me  across  for  a 
reasonable  sum;  the  weather  was  moderate, 
and  I  embarked.  We  passed  beneath  the  old 
Tower  of  Francis  the  First ;  when  we  had  cleared 
the  piers  there  was  a  heavy  swell  owing  to  the 
tide,  which  continued  more  than  half  over, 
and  made  us  dance  and  climb  pretty  consider- 
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ably,  and  the  waves,  as  Burton  says  respecting 
Leander, 

Still  mounted  up  intending  to  have  kissed  us, 

But  fell  in  drops  like  tears,  because  they  missed  us. 

They  were  hypocritical  tears,  I  am  sure ;  they 
were  so  salt. 

The  singularity  of  my  situation  amused  and 
interested  me.  I  was  in  an  open  boat,  four  or 
five  miles  from  land,  in  a  tumbling  sea,  at  the 
mercy  of  five  Frenchmen,  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
were  my  bitter  enemies.  I  was  passing  over  the 
spot  where  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  been  taken 
prisoner.  I  was  surrounded  by  waters  and 
lands  full  of  historical  recollections.  The  grace- 
ful needle  spire  of  Harfleur  rose  to  my  left, 
pointing  out  the  place  where  Henry  V.  landed, 
in  his  expedition  against  France.  Henry  pur- 
sued the  same  plan  in  this  town,  which  Edward 
did  at  Calais.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  families 
were  driven  from  their  houses,  and  in  their  stead 
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the  victor  introduced  the  English.  Harfleur 
remained  in  their  possession  for  twenty  years ; 
when  one  hundred  and  four  of  the  French  in- 
habitants conspired  against  the  intruders,  and 
overthrew  and  expelled  them.  In  memory  of 
this  event,  it  was  the  custom  before  the  Revolu- 
tion to  toll  the  church  bell  one  hundred  and 
four  times  every  morning  at  day-break,  which 
had  been  the  hour  at  which  the  attack  had  com- 
menced. This  tower  is,  I  believe,  the  only  an- 
cient monument  of  any  interest  in  Harfleur,  and 
perpetuates  the  remembrance  of  English  defeat 
as  the  French  distich  has  it — 

'  '  Ce  Clocher  d' Harfleur  debout  pour  vous  apprendre, 
Que  1'Anglais  a  bati,  mais  n'a  pu  le  defendre." 

It  was  from  this  port  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
afterwards  Henry  VII.  embarked  on  his  pe- 
rilous enterprise  against  the  humpbacked  Ri- 
chard III. 

Then  to  my   right  stood  Harfleur,  with  its 
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high  and  dark  woody  promontory,  upon  whose 
summit  stands  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Grace;  which,  like  that  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Garde  at  Marseilles,  is  hung  with  the  grateful 
votive  offerings  of  the  returning  and  pilgrim 
mariner.  Harfleur  became  the  prey  of  the  Eng- 
lish several  times,  who  always  seemed  to  retain 
their  Norman  taste  for  making  descents  upon, 
and  settling  in,  France. 

Not  far  from  Harfleur,  along  the  coast  which 
extends  down  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Orne, 
stands  Barfleur.  From  this  port  the  Blanche 
Nef,  a  fair  vessel,  sailed  with  one  hundred  and 
forty  Norman  and  English  nobles  on  board  of 
her,  who  formed  the  train  of  Prince  William, 
the  only  son  of  Henry  the  First  of  England,  the 
heir  of  his  kingdoms,  and  the  Countess  of 
Perche,  his  natural  daughter.  The  royal  father 
had  been  carried  by  a  fair  wind  towards  Eng- 
land, leaving  this  precious  company  to  follow. 
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But  the  sailors  of  the  Blanche  Nef  had  been 
drinking :  Fitzstephens,  their  captain,  was  un- 
skilful ;  and  the  ship  soon  struck  upon  a  rock, 
where  she  foundered.  The  Prince  was  put  into 
the  long  boat,  and  with  some  of  his  attendants 
had  got  clear  of  the  wreck,  when  the  shrieks 
and  distress  of  his  natural  sister,  who  had  been 
left  behind,  struck  to  his  heart,  and  he  ordered 
the  boat  to  put  back  instantly.  This  was  done : 
but  then  all  those  who  had  remained  behind, 
endeavoured  to  leap  into  it,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  it  sunk  beneath  the  weight  of  so  many 
persons ;  and  thus  perished  some  of  the  royalest 
and  noblest  blood  of  England  and  Normandy  ! 
While,  as  if  in  mockery  of  all  human  distinc- 
tion and  power,  a  butcher  of  Rouen  was  the 
only  creature  who  escaped.  I  was,  perhaps, 
in  sight  of  the  very  spot  from  whence  had 
risen 

"  From  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell." 
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And  the  waves  over  which  I  was  passing  con- 
cealed within  their  slimy  bottom  the  dead  bones 
of  William  and  his  barons.  If  there  were  an 
Ariel  or  mermaid  among  the  caves  of  the  Nor- 
man coast,  they  might  chant  their  spirit-dirge 
over  the  drowned  Prince  : — 

"  Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  ; 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

It  was  across  this  fatal  mouth  of  the  Seine  that 
William  of  Normandy,  the  grandfather  of  the  un- 
fortunate son  of  Henry,  had  sailed  with  a  power- 
ful and  brilliant  fleet  to  conquer  England.  Thus 
like  the  course  of  life,  the  waters  of  the  great 
deep  for  some  prepare  triumph  and  power — 
while  to  others  they  produce  only  misery  and  a 
grave  !  But  there  is  a  restless  tide  of  eternity, 
which  casts  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  waters  of 
life,  the  myriads  of  mortals  who  have  been  en- 
gulphed  beneath  them ;  and  then  will  it  be  seen, 
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whether  they  who  perished  did  so  from  their 
careless  neglect  of  the  beacon  light  which  throws 
its  rays  across  the  dangerous  path,  or  from  the 
tempests  and  trials  to  which  the  frail  vessel 
is  subject. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

WITHOUT  either  being  drowned  or  robbed,  I 
reached  Caen  in  safety ;  though  I  ran  a  risk 
of  the  first  perhaps  in  my  passage  to  Harfleur, 
and  of  the  latter  in  going  through  the  hollow, 
which  is  on  the  road  to  Caen,  and  is  called 
Coupe  gorge. 

The  country  from  Harfleur,  till  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Normandy,  is  rich 
and  beautiful ;  abounding  in  villages,  the  houses 
of  which  are  neatly  seated,  and  surrounded  by 
trees,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  that  part  of 
the  province  of  Normandy  certainly  resembles 
some  of  the  best  districts  of  England.  The 
only  town,  however,  which  one  meets  with  is 
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Pont  rEv£que,  which  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  a  bishop  of  Evreux,  who  died  not  far  from 
it,  on  his  way  to  his  diocese,  during  the  reign  of 
Duke  William.  He  had  been  taken  suddenly 
ill,  and  was  conveyed  into  a  neighbouring 
meadow,  where  he  expired,  surrounded  by  his 
train,  and  beneath,  as  the  Chronicle  relates,  an 
unclouded  sky. 

A  few  miles  before  one  arrives  at  Caen,  the 
face  of  the  country  suddenly  assumes  a  barren 
appearance  ;  scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  and  the 
only  interesting  objects  are  the  domes  and  stee- 
ples of  Caen,  which,  rising  out  of  flat  meadows, 
and  mingled  with  some  trees  which  skirted  the 
city,  put  me  instantly  in  mind  of  my  Alma 
Mater — the  venerable  Oxford. 

When  I  had  reached  the  inn  to  which  I  had 
been  directed,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  its 
strange  name, 

A"  LA  VICTOIKE 
CHEZ 

DlEU. 
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It  contained  much  more  truth  than  sign-boards 
generally  do  ;  though  not  with  reference  to  the 
inn.  The  next  object  which  I  encountered  was 
four  or  five  locusts,  (Englishmen)  lounging  about 
the  gate,  while  "  Yes,  Sare,"  was  echoing  all 
around  me.  Upon  proceeding  to  the  kitchen, 
at  the  door  of  which  stood  "  Madame,"  I  in- 
quired for  an  apartment,  to  which  I  was  shown. 
But  I  was  confounded  at  every  step  I  took : 
English  femmes-de-chambres  came  past  me  with 
English  children;  the  high-capped  girl  talked 
English  ;  the  waiter  in  the  court-yard  below  did 
so  likewise ;  a  very  pretty  girl,  French  in  her 
dress  and  manners,  but  speaking  my  own  lan- 
guage excellently,  was  standing  in  the  corridor 
which  led  to  my  apartment,  and  arranging 
with  the  gentleman  who  had  left  me  at  Dieppe, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter,  what  rooms  they 
were  to  have,  he.  In  short,  I  began  to  doubt 
whether  I  had  not  been  dreaming,  or  drinking 
some  of  those  wines  described  by  old  Chaucer, 
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Of  which  riseth  such  fumosite, 
That  when  a  man  hath  dronk  draughts  three, 
And  weneth  that  he  be  at  home  in  Chepe, 
He  is  in  Spain,  right  at  the  town  of  Sepe. 

With  the  mutatis  mutandis,  that  though  I 
weened  that  I  was  at  Caen,  yet  that  I  was  in 
fact  at  home  in  Cheapside,  (N.  B.  home  here 
is  to  be  taken  generally  ;  I  never  lived  in  Cheap- 
side,  and  should  be  ready  to  make  affidavit  of 
it  if  necessary.) 

The  table  d'hote  at  which  I  dined  was  a  very 
bad  one — excessively  crowded,  not  with  eatables 
but  eaters.  /There  were  probably  twenty  people 
at  table,  of  whom  sixteen  were  English,  and 
the  generality  of  them  of  the  vulgar  sort.  I  in- 
wardly determined  upon  dining  there  no  more, 
and  accordingly  the  next  day  I  removed  into  a 
lodging  which  commanded  a  view  over  the 
rich  meadows,  and  in  which  I  proposed  re- 
maining a  week. 

There  is  much  to  interest  the    traveller  in 
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Caen,  and  more  to  attract  the  indefatigable  an- 
tiquary. But  it  is  difficult  for  any  person  who 
has  the  least  curiosity  or  historical  information, 
to  avoid  becoming  somewhat  of  a  dust  hunter 
in  his  passage  through  Normandy,  which  is  so 
full  of  monuments,  eminently  striking  to  an 
Englishman. 

Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  the  unwearied  and 
clever  author  of  an  Antiquarian  Tour  in  Nor- 
mandy, says  that  were  he  to  seek  a  residence  out 
of  England,  it  would  certainly  be  at  Caen  that 
he  would  decide  upon  remaining.  To  a  man 
so  well  informed  upon  all  points  connected  with 
the  ancient  history  of  the  towns  he  visited,  and 
their  architectural  vestiges,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  would  be  very  natural.  For,  as  Mr. 
Turner  says,  historical  recollections  are  here 
called  forth  at  every  turn. 

One  of  the  first  places  to  which  I  proceeded 
was  the  old  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,   the  burial- 
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place  of  William  the  Conqueror.     It  is  built  of 
a  very  beautiful  stone,  and  is,  though  not  of  a 
rich  Gothic  style,  a  noble  edifice.    It  was  found- 
ed by  him  whose  bones  were  laid  within  it,  in 
expiation  of  his  marriage  with   Matilda,    who 
was  within  the  prohibited  degree  of  relationship. 
His  fellow  culprit  likewise  founded  an  Abbey 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  is  at  Caen 
called  TAbbaye  aux  Dames,  while  that  of  St. 
Stephen  goes  by  the  appellation  of  TAbbaye 
aux  Hommes.      The  interior  of  the  latter  is 
striking  and  stately,  not  owing  to  any  gorgeous 
paintings  or  ornaments,   but  from  its   solemn 
plainness.      It  has  suffered  much  at  different 
periods,  and  the  Conqueror's  tomb  was  violated 
by  the  Calvinists  in  the  wars  of  the  League.     In 
the  Revolution  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
Abbey  did  not  escape,  but  it  has  been  lately 
repaired,   and  upon  a  large  flat  stone  in   the 
choir  is  the  following  inscription  : 
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HIC    SEPULTUS   EST 

INVICTISSIMUS 

GULIELMUS 

CONQUESTOR, 

NORMANNIjE    DUX, 

ANGLIC    REX. 
HUJUS    DOMUS    CONDITOR. 

OBIIT 
ANNO    MLXXXVIII. 

The  Abbey  stands  in  a  very  advantageous  posi- 
tion, and  its  slender  spires  shoot  up  among  the 
elms,  and  chesnut  trees,  and  acacias  which 
form  the  promenades  of  the  city.  This  last 
extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Orne,  which  is 
here  a  considerable  river,  and  admits  of  vessels 
of  a  certain  size  coming  up  to  the  city  from 
the  sea,  into  which  it  empties  itself  at  about 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  distance.  The  meadows 
by  which  Caen  is  surrounded  are  very  rich,  and 
as  green  as  any  in  the  pasture  countries  of  Bri- 
tain ;  part  of  the  promenade  passes  through 
them.  While  walking  there,  the  resemblance 
which  had  before  struck  me  of  Caen  to  Oxford, 
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became  still  stronger.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  once 
more  strolling  among  the  Christ  Church  mea- 
dows, and  the  gale  redolent  of  the  joy  and  ease 
which  I  then  felt,  seemed  even  to  bestow  a 
momentary  bliss.  I  was  for  a  time  transported 
back  to  the  first  opening  of  the  world  upon  me, 

When  pleasure  pleased,  for  life  itself  was  new, 
And  the  heart  promised — what  the  fancy  drew. 

But,  alas !  the  fancy  and  the  heart  of  youth 
are  both  too  fond  and  trusting ;  and  paint,  and 
promise,  with  the  pencil  and  voice  of  the  flatterer 
and  the  deadly  siren.  Oxford,  which  her  chil- 
dren call  their  fostering  mother,  is,  alas  !  too 
indulgent  a  parent  to  them :  the  mind  may  be 
stored  with  learning  under  her  pupillage,  but 
not  strengthened  for  its  contest  with  the  world ; 
that  strength  and  that  understanding-  must  be 
gained  among  different  halls  and  labours  than 
those  of  the  college  and  the  school,  and  far  from 
the  arms  of  our  affectionate  Alma  Mater. 

I  was  returning  from  a  walk  which  I  had 
VOL.  in.  o 
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taken  through  the  meadows,  which  were  covered 
w:'h  the  celebrated  horses  and  oxen  of  Nor- 
mandy, grazing  and  gambolling  upon  the  soft 
grass.  I  had  been  pondering  over  the  various 
events  which  the  city  of  Caen  had  witnessed 
since  the  days  when  her  Gulielmus  Invictissi- 
mus  had  gathered  together  his  Barons  and  be- 
came the  Conquestor.  In  the  very  meadows 
over  which  I  was  passing,  the  Duke  might  have 
reviewed  his  host,  while  the  Norman  trumpets 
were  sounding,  and  the  Leopard  banner  was 
floating  above  the  mailed  and  plumed  horses 
and  their  riders.  Filled  with  these  martial  and 
chivalrous  recollections  I  had  quitted  the  pro- 
menade, and  passing  beneath  the  halls  of  the 
College  which  joins  the  Abbey  of  St.  Stephen, 
where  la'y  the  dust  of  the  "Invictuttmut"  I 
gained  the  street  in  which  the  church  stands. 
Continuing  to  advance  along  it,  I  came  out 
upon  the  Place  du  Palais.  This  does  not  mean 
any  ancient  ducal  palace,  but  that  of  justice ; 
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which,  however,  is  not  always  the  inhabitant 
of  such  buildings.  The  edifice  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  place  is  modern,  and  contains  the 
various  courts  and  offices  which  compose  the  sys- 
tem of  provincial  jurisprudence. 

When  I  had  reached  a  position  from  whence 
I  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  square,  I  per- 
ceived that  it  was  thronged  with  people,  and  I 
heard  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets.  Medi- 
tating, as  I  had  just  been,  upon  the  Norman  ga- 
thering against  England,  the  sight  and  sounds 
which  thus  presented  themselves  to  me,  renew- 
ed for  a  moment  that  antiquarian  dream ;  but 
as  I  mixed  in  the  crowd,  I  perceived  that  the 
trumpet-tongued  notes  I  had  heard,  were  echo- 
ing around  a  very  different  person  from  the 
Conquestor. 

In  an  open  cabriolet  stood  a  man  very  smart- 
ly dressed,  with  enormous  whiskers  and  mou- 
staches; and  about  his  car  was  collected  a 

motley  group  of  soldiers,  peasants,  and  market- 
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women,  whose  fruit,  vegetable,  and  flour  baskets 
stood  near.  In  another  carriage,  close  to  the 
cabriolet,  were  five  or  six  musicians  taudrily 
dressed,  with  trumpets,  clarionets,  and  a  drum, 
with  which  they  were  making  most  ingenious 
discord.  At  a  signal,  however,  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  they  ceased,  and  that  distin- 
guished personage  raising  his  hat  from  his  head, 
curling  his  moustaches,  and  buttoning  up  his 
coat,  commenced  the  following  harangue  : — 

"  Messieurs  et  dames,  avec  la  permission 
de  M.  le  Mai  re  et  les  autorites,  le  Docteur 
Miraboland,  passant  par  cette  ville  pour  se 
rendre  a  Pekin,  Capitale  de  la  Chine,  croiroit 
manquer  a  ses  devoirs,  sMl  ne  vous  fai^ait  part 
de  sa  premiere  decouverte.  II  veut  parler  de  son 
The  Maritime,  de  son  The  des  Grandes  Indes ! 
.Fentends  deja  dans  Taimable  compagnie  des 
personnes  se  dire,  *  voila  encore  un  charlatan  f 
Non,  mon  cher  public,  je  ne  suis  point  un  char- 
latan ;  ne  me  confondez  pas  avec  cet  empirique 
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qui  parcourt  toutes  les  villes  de  provinces — & 
tromper  tout  le  monde.  Je  suis  ce  fameux 
medecin,  chirurgien,  parmacien,  oculiste,  den- 
tiste,  pedicure,  connu  de  pere  en  fils  depuis 
un  siecle,  r6cu  par  la  faculte  de  medicine  a 
Paris  et  celle  de  Montpelier.  Je  veux  qu'a- 
vant  trois  mois  les  hopitaux  et  maisons  d'in- 
curables  de  France  soient  fermees,— que  tous 
les  malades  soient  gueris,— que  les  boiteux 
marchent,  les  aveugles  voyent,  et  que  bossus 
soient  redresses.  En  y  parvenant  quelle  gloire 
immortelle  pour  le  Docteur  Miraboland  !  Mais 
aussi,  quel  revers  de  fortune  pour  tous  les  me- 
decins  de  cette  ville  respectable,  qui  n'ont  point 
encore  leur  fortunes  faites  !  Qu'il  se  rassurent ; 
je  pourvoirois  a  leur  nourriture,  et  je  ferai 
des  aumones  trois  fois  par  semaine  a  la  porte 
de  mon  Hotel.  Je  ne  suis  visible  que  depuis 
midi  jusqu'a  trois  heures. 

"  Messieurs   et   dames,  ayant  etc  demand^ 
par  sa  Majest£  le  Roi  de  Prusse,  je  pars  dexnain 
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pour  me  rendre  a  Berlin  sa  capitale,  aussi  je 
vous  engage  de  profiler  de  mon  sejour  en  votre 
ville.  Musique !  un  petit  air  pour  egayer 
Taimable  compagnie  !  Un  paquet  a  Monsieur ! 
Un  paquet  a  Madame." 

During  this  singular  address,  the  people  con- 
tinued to  be  tolerably  silent,  except  that  now 
and  then  a  titter  from  some  of  the  high  capped 
damsels  was  heard,  a  low  flirtation  between  a 
soubrette  and  a  dragoon,  of  whom  there  were 
several  with  their  sabres  and  spurs,  and  the 
quarrelling  of  some  boys,  who  could  see°nothing, 
and  therefore  annoyed  and  ran  about,  kicking 
every  body  they  came  near.  Upon  the  conclu- 
sion however,  of  le  Docteur  Miraboland's  ad- 
dress, several  of  the  ((aimablecompagTiie"put  out 
their  hands,  and  cried,  "  Donnez-moi  un  paquet 
du  Thedes  Grandes  hides!"  while  others,  among 
whom  were  the  dragoons,  set  up  a  loud  laugh. 
Le  Docteur  Miraboland  seemed  to  be  very  much 
hurt  by  this  manifestation  of  mirth,  which  he 
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considered  as  directed  against  himself,  and  was 
proceeding  to  commence  a  further  exposition 
of  the  merits  of  his  The  and  of  himself,  when 
the  attention  of  the  crowd  seemed  to  be  drawn 
towards  another  part  of  the  P/acf,  which  was, 
near  to  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

Upon  looking  in  that  direction,  I  observed 
some  persons  engaged  in  fixing  the  French  ma- 
chine, which  in  some  degree  answers  to  the 
English  pillory,  but  which  they  call  le  carcan. 
Those  criminals  who  have  been  guilty  of  any 
offence  whose  punishment  is  that  of  death, 
are  exposed  upon  this  thing,  which  is  a  sort  of 
platform,  upon  which  stands  a  post,  to  which 
the  offender  is  attached,  while  the  story  of  his 
guilty  life  is  hung  above  his  head  in  a  printed 
paper. 

Two  mounted  gensd'armes  stood  sentries  upon 
each  side  of  the  carcan,  which  was  now  fixed ; 
and  the  people  seemed  to  be  anxiously  expect- 
ing the  unfortunate  person  for  whom  these  pre- 
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parations  had  been  made.  The  Docteur  Mira- 
boland  in  his  car,  and  his  musical  staff  in  their 
carriage,  moved  up  towards  the  point  of  gene- 
ral attraction,  while  some  of  the  male  peasants, 
with  their  long  flowing  hair,  cocked  hats,  and 
long  blue  riding-cloaks,  gathered  about  him,  and 
entered  into  a  treaty  for  ses  paquets.  "  CKest 
troup  cer,"  said  one  in  his  patois  jargon,  "pour 
un  paquet  comme  ctfa.  J^avons  acate  du  thai  au 
village  meilleur  marche  qite.  cha  /"  "  Mais,  Mon- 
sieur" replied  le  Docteur  Miraboland,  "  il  faut 
etre  raisonnable  ;  un  paquet  de  mon  Thl  admira- 
ble vaut  bien  son  poids  (for.  Si  Monsieur  me 
jera  I'honmur  d^essayer,  il  en  sera  convaincu : 
un  paquet  a  Monsieur  /" 

But  these  negociations  were  now  interrupted ; 
for  the  individual  who  was  to  be  exposed  at  last 
made  his  appearance,  attended  by  the  Boureau 
or  Depositary  of  Public  Authority ^  and  having 
ascended  the  platform,  was  fastened  to  the  ig- 
nominious poteau. 
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It  was  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  witnessed 
this  spectacle,  but  it  was  the  first  time  that  I 
had  found  myself  so  distressed  by  it.  The  cri- 
minal was  a  young  man  of  not  more  than  six  or 
seven-and-twenty,  of  a  good  countenance  and" 
form.  He  held  his  head  down  with  all  the  signs 
of  deep  and  bitter  humiliation  ;  and  the  workings 
which  his  features  exhibited,  excited  feelings 
of  pain  and  pity.  The  paleness  of  death  was 
succeeded  by  the  fiery  flush  of  feverish  agitation, 
and  once  or  twice  a  tear  fell  from  his  downcast 
eyes  upon  the  disgraceful  platform.  The  sym- 
pathy which  his  appearance  caused,  seemed  to 
be  general,  and  the  tender-hearted  soulrettes 
and  peasant  girls  gave  vent  to  their  compassion 
in  such  exclamations  as,  "  Quel  malheur  !  un 
si  beau  jeune  homme !  regards  done  I  il  pleurt, 
vraiment  je  n'aime  pas  le  regarder"  The  very 
gensd'armes  (who  it  may  be  supposed  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  such  sights,)  partook  of  the 
popular  regret,  and  by  their  grave  unmoving 
o  5 
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countenances  as  they  sat  stiff  and  erect  upon 
their  black  horses,  contributed  to  make  this  not 
uncommon  punishment  unusually  solemn  and 
affecting. 

But  what  most  surprised  me  was  the  im- 
pression which  the  scene  made  upon  the  Quack. 
He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  young  man,  turned 
pale,  rose  from  his  seat,  sat  down  again,  and  at 
last  exclaimed  in  great  agitation,  "  Grand  Dieu ! 
c*est  lui — c'est  lui-mtme  !  During  the  whole  time 
that  the  young  man  remained  upon  the  carcan, 
the  Quack  manifested  the  same  restless  and 
peculiar  interest  in  what  was  passing;  and 
when  the  Boureaii,  advancing  with  the  heated 
iron,  stamped  upon  the  lost  young  man  the 
indelible  marks  of  his  infamy,  the  fatal  "  T.  F?* 
which  made  him  a  galley-slave  for  life,  and 
beneath  the  application  of  which  he  shrank 
but  never  raised  his  head,  the  Doctor  gave  a 
convulsive  start  and  writhe,  and  crushed  into 

*  Travaux  Forces. 
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atoms    several  packets  of  the   The  admirable 
which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

The  moment  that  the  hour  of  exposure  had 
expired,  and  the  culprit  descended  from  the 
carcan,  he  leaped  from  his  cabriolet,  and  made 
his  way  as  rapidly  as  he  was  able  through 
the  crowd  (for  I  now  perceived  that  he  was 
lame)  to  the  direction  which  the  gensd'armes 
and  their  prisoner  were  pursuing  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  prison.  My  curiosity  had  been  too 
much  excited  to  allow  me  to  lose  sight  of  him ; 
I  therefore  followed  him  as  quickly  as  I  could, 
as  did  several  persons  who  were  standing  near 
me.  We  came  up  with  the  man  just  as  he 
had  reached  the  escort,  and  rushing  up  to  the 
culprit,  who  walked  before  it  with  the  Boureau 
by  his  side,  he  grasped  his  arms,  crying,  "  Mon 
frere!  mon  frere!  est-ce  done  comme  cela  que 
je  te  retrouve  ?"  The  young  man  thus  addressed, 
started,  raised  his  head,  and  looking  upon 
the  person  who  called  him  brother  stedfastly, 
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mournfully  shook  his  head,  and  murmured, 
"  Je  n'ai  point  defrtre  a  present  ;je  ne  suis  plus 
rieti.'" 

The  occurrence  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
taken  place  had  caused  a  momentary  pause  in  the 
progress  of  the  escort,  which  reined  in,  and  bent 
over  their  horses'1  necks  in  evident  perplexity- 
The  Boureau  himself  seemed  touched,  and  whis- 
pered to  his  charge,  "  Nous  attendrons,  mon  ami, 
tin  petit  moment.  Parlez  a  votrefrere,  si  voui 
voulez  :  n'est-ce  pas,  Messieurs  T  turning  to  the 
gensd'armes  ?  But  the  two  soldiers  shook  their 
heads,  saying,  "  Nousnepouvons  pas ;  c'est  contre 
fordre ;  mais  ilpeut  le  voir  a  la  prison,  en  parlant 
au  Prejet;  allons,  il  faut  uons  remettre  en  route" 

But  he  who  had  thus  so  suddenly  and  strange- 
ly appeared  to  discover  a  brother,  seemed  de- 
termined not  to  quit  him,  and  both  the  gens- 
d'armes and  the  Boureau  unwilling  to  separate 
them,  yet  conscious  that  they  were  wrong  in 
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allowing  their  prisoner  to  be  approached,  con- 
tinued to  move  on,  occasionally  expostulating 
with,  and  then  commanding  the  intruder  to  keep 
off,  while  the  crowd  pressed  forward  amidst  ex- 
clamations, of  "  M ait  qu'est-ce  que  c'est  done  ? 
Est-ce  qu'on  en  arrete  quelquun  ?"  "  Now,  now, 
c'est  unfrere  aujeune  homme  qui  veut  aller  aux 
gaferes  en  sa  place.''''  And  thus  they  all  reached 
the  Prefecture,  to  which  it  had  been  agreed  by 
the  gensd'armes  to  conduct  their  prisoner,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  gates  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  escort,  with  the  two  bro- 
thers, passed  into  the  court,  which -was  imme- 
diately closed  up  again. 

I  remained  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  waiting 
for  some  time  upon  the  outside,  but  grew  tired 
at  last,  and  retreated  to  my  lodging,  expecting  to 
hear  some  further  particulars  of  what  had  taken 
place.  And  in  the  evening,  as  I  was  sitting  after 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  which  I  had 
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made  my  ordinary  (and  an  excellent  one  it  was,) 
I  learnt  from  an  officer  who  happened  to  be 
present,  and  who  had  been  in  his  confidence, 
the  following  particulars  of  the  young  man's 
history. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

HE  was  not  a  native  of  Normandy.  His  birth- 
place was  the  belle  Provence,  and  one  of  the  vil- 
lages near  Marseilles.  His  father  was  a  small 
proprittaire,  one  of  those  innumerable  possessors 
of  the  minutely  divided  soil  of  France,  a  divi- 
sion which  at  last  must  terminate  in  accumu- 
lation. The  lot  had  fallen  upon  him  during  the 
reign  of  Napoleon's  conscription,  and  he  had 
marched  with  the  army  of  that  second  Charles 
XII.  to  Russia,  leaving  a  brother  a  little  older 
than  himself.  A  lameness  which  this  latter  had 
brought  with  him  into  the  world,  had  exempt- 
ed him  from  military  liability,  but  on  the  other 
hand  had  exposed  him  to  various  hardships 
and  taunts  when  at  school.  He  was  naturally 
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of  a  weak  constitution,  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  defect  had  made  him  timid  and  unpre- 
possessing in  his  manner.  He  was,  therefore, 
no  favourite,  either  among  his  companions  or 
at  home.  His  younger  brother  was  always  as 
remarkable  for  his  beauty  and  engaging  air, 
as  he  himself  was  for  the  contrary  distinctions. 
But  amidst  the  neglect  which  poor  Baptiste 
experienced  from  all  around  him,  from  Felix, 
his  more  fortunate  brother,  he  met  invariably 
with  affection  and  attention.  He  was  his  pro- 
tector at  school,  his  consoler  and  companion  at 
home,  and  whenever  the  severity  and  coldness 
of  their  parents  had  distressed  Baptiste,  Felix 
would  ever  by  his  smiles  and  cheerfulness  en- 
deavour to  make  the  heart  of  his  afflicted 
brother  lighter.  At  school  likewise,  many  a 
battle  had  he  fought  in  his  cause,  and  many 
an  injury  and  insult  offered  to  him  had  been 
revenged. 
When  the  two  brothers  were  removed  from 
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school,  the  time  soon  came  at  which  the  Con- 
scription opened  its  jaws  to  devour  another  of 
the  annual  tributes  which  Napoleon  offered 
upon  its  altars — victims,  which  yet,  like  the  in- 
fatuated worshippers  of  the  Hindoo  idol  Jug- 
gernaut, gloried  in  being  crushed  and  mangled 
by  the  rattling  chariot  of  their  God. 

The  lot  fell  upon  Felix ;  and  amidst  the  tears 
and  prayers  of  his  parents,  and  the  silent  but 
deep  and  powerful  grief  of  his  brother,  the 
young  man  departed,  full  of  ambitious  hopes, 
and  pronouncing  that  he  would  return  an 
officer.  But  in  that  fatal  campaign,  which  scat- 
tered and  overthrew  both  the  horse  and  his 
rider,  when  "  the  huge  host  with  very  many 
chariots'1  sunk  beneath  the  snowy  billows  of  the 
Russian  deserts,  Felix  was  taken  prisoner  by 
a  party  of  Cossacks,  and  afterwards  sent  into 
Siberia.  There  he  had  remained  till  the  Peace, 
but  he  was  no  longer  the  same  innocent  un- 
polluted youth  he  had  been  when  he  quitted 
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his  home.  Thrown  among  some  of  the  most 
abandoned  of  the  French  soldiers,  who,  with  no 
other  religion  and  honour  except  that  creed 
which  made  Napoleon  their  deity,  and  conduct 
in  battle  the  only  test  of  integrity ;  plunder- 
ers, pitiless  enemies  and  insolent  conquerors, 
Felix  had  become  too  much  like  his  companions, 
and  during  his  stay  in  Siberia  had  acquired  the 
seeds  of  that  vice,  which,  however  small  may  be 
the  means  of  gratifying  it,  is  not  the  less  power- 
ful, and  will  induce  one  man  to  risk  even  his 
daily  subsistence  as  readily  as  another  the  count- 
less thousands  which  lie  at  his  command — I  of 
course  mean  the  vice  of  gambling. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Felix  had  much 
power  of  gratifying  this  evil  propensity  as  a 
prisoner,  but  this  was  the  very  reason  which 
made  the  mischief  take  deeper  root.  For,  as 
he  generally  gained  at  play,  (though  they  were 
but  petty  gains,)  yet  this  sharpened  his  ap- 
petite, as  the  dire  dropsy  is  increased  by  self 
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indulgence  ;  and  he  became  tired  of  such  trivial 
profit  and  success.  "  Que  Diable  !  vaut-il  ?"  he 
would  cry,  after  winning  some  few  sous  of  his 
comrades,  as  they  sat  in  their  smoky  prison- 
hut  amidst  the  gloomy  winter  of  Siberia — Que 
Diable  vaut-il!  dejouer  pour  si  peu  de  choses  ! 
Si  Fon  pourroit  mettre  sen  cent  francs,  comme  a 
ce  qu'on  dit  Von  fait  a  Paris — a  Id  bonheurT  and 
it  became  one  of  his  great  wishes,  that  he  might 
some  day  be  rich  enough  to  stake,  and,  he 
thought  consequently,  win  such  sums  as  he  had 
heard  his  older  fellow  soldiers  say  were  hazard- 
ed at  Paris. 

At  the  peace,  Felix  was  of  course  no  lon- 
ger a  prisoner,  and  after  a  long  and  painful 
journey,  during  which  he  had  been  detained 
many  months  upon  the  road  by  severe  and 
dangerous  illness,  he  arrived  at  last  in  France, 
and  as  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  entered  Stras- 
bourg, the  thoughts  of  his  home  and  brother  re- 
vived afresh  within  him,  and  he  wished  only  to 
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be  among  his  friends.  But  he  had  no  money 
to  pursue  his  progress.  He  wrote,  and  waited, 
but  received  no  answer  either  to  the  first  or 
second  letter ;  till,  having  despatched  a  third, 
it  was  returned  to  Strasbourg  with  these  words 
written  upon  it — 

' '  The  person  to  whom  addressed  dead ;  the  pro- 
perty sold,  the  propri&aire  gone  away  some  months 
ago,  and  not  known  where.'* 

This  was  a  great  and  sudden  blow  to  poor 
Felix,  and  it  well  nigh  brought  back  all  his 
illness  ;  but  he  at  last  was  able  to  quit  the  hos- 
pital into  which  he  had  been  received,  and  his 
strength  being  now  recovered,  he  was  drafted 
into  a  regiment  of  Gendarmerie,  and  not  long 
after,  sent  with  a  detachment  to  Caen. 

He  was  now  again  stout  and  handsome,  and 
performed  his  military  duties  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  officers.  He  soon  became  the  marechal 
de  logis  of  his  regiment.  But  the  subtle  vice 
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which  he  had  before  contracted,  still  clung  to 
him,  and  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
playing,  he  never  failed  to  secure  it,  losing 
frequently  his  whole  pay,  and  at  other  times 
winning  that  of  others.  He  had  begun  now  to 
despair  of  hearing  any  thing  of  the  only  re- 
maining person  of  his  family,  as  he  concluded 
his  brother  now  to  be,  and  also  of  deriving 
any  benefit  from  his  father's  property. 

In  the  mean  time  that  family  had  been  swept 
away  and  scattered.  His  father  and  mother 
were  both  dead,  never  having  held  up  their 
heads  since  they  had  heard  the  fate  of  the 
French  army  in  Russia.  Their  Felix,  they  con- 
cluded, had  perished  ;  as  they  heard  nothing  of 
him.  The  land  which  they  left  became  of 
course  the  sole  property  of  Baptiste,  their  only 
remaining  child.  But  he,  though  affected  by 
the  loss  of  his  parents,  was  yet  a  thousand 
times  more  distressed  and  dejected  by  the  sup- 
posed fate  of  his  brother  Felix.  He  was  now 
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alone  in  the  world,  and  as  he  still  retained  the 
same  shyness  and  timidity,  he  made  no  friends 
among  the  people  about  him.  At  last  his  si- 
tuation became  so  intolerable  to  him,  that  he 
determined  upon  selling  his  patrimony,  and 
quitting  the  country,  and  a  report  which  had 
just  reached  him  by  means  of  a  soldier  who  had 
lately  returned  from  Russia,  that  his  brother 
still  lived,  but  was  lying  ill  in  some  distant 
part  of  France,  confirmed  this  idea.  He  waited 
a  short  time,  but  received  no  letter,  (for  at 
that  time  Felix  was  nearly  dying,)  and  he  then, 
divided  between  doubt  and  hope,  and  painful 
uncertainty,  formed  a  resolution,  which,  singu- 
lar in  itself,  was  the  more  so  from  its  contrast 
to  his  general  character. 

The  heart  which  is  not  closed  up  and  petri- 
fied by  worldly,  mean,  and  interested  pursuits, 
can  conceive  that  an  affection,  founded  upon 
gratitude,  may  be  perhaps  stronger  than  any 
other  which  can  exist ;  and  when  that  grati- 
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tude  springs  up  in  the  heart  of  a  shrinking 
but  deeply-feeling  person,  who  is  afflicted  by 
some  moral  or  physical  misfortune,  its  power 
and  unquenchable  warmth  are  wonderful  and 
beautiful  to  witness.  Baptiste  was  a  proof  of 
this  ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  timidity  and  dread  of 
ridicule,  he  resolved  upon  travelling  through 
the  whole  of  France,  till  he  had  discovered 
some  traces  of  his  brother.  But  this  was  no 
easy  matter.  His  lameness  would  prevent  him 
from  proceeding  on  foot,  and  his  finances  would 
certainly  not  be  adequate  to  a  prosecution  of 
his  journey  in  the  public  conveyances.  He  had 
often  remarked  the  itinerant  venders  of  drugs 
as  they  visited  his  native  village  in  their  tour, 
and  the  independence  and  novelty  of  their  mode 
of  life  had  struck  him  from  its  contrast  to  his 
own  dependant  helpless  state.  And  he  had  once 
witnessed  an  event  which  now  recurred  to  his 
recollection  the  more  strongly  from  his  own 
situation.  The  event  alluded  to  had  been  the 
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sudden  and  unexpected  discovery  of  a  truant 
son  by  his  father,  who  recognized  him  among 
the  gazing  crowd. 

The  remembrance  of  that  circumstance  now 
working  strongly  in  Baptiste's  mind,  he  began 
to  consider  that  there  was  no  method  so  likely 
to  insure  success  as  that  which  had  begun  to 
present  itself  to  him,  namely,  that  of  viewing 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  in  a  character  such 
as  he  had  already  seen.  He  would  thus  be 
enabled  to  collect  crowds  wherever  he  went, 
and  might  gain  much  more  intelligence,  and  at 
less  expense  than  in  any  other  manner. 

Having  therefore  formed  this  resolution,  he 
lost  no  time  in  putting  it  into  execution.  He 
quitted  Provence,  and  in  a  neighbouring  pro- 
vince furnished  himself  with  the  articles  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  his  plan.  At  first  he  gained 
few  auditors ;  but  by  degrees,  a  further  acquain- 
tance with  the  world  gave  him  confidence,  his 
timidity  wore  away,  and  Baptiste  soon  became 
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the    renowned    Docteur     Miraboland,     which 
name  he  had  assumed. 

His  medicines  and  drugs  procured  him  some 
profit,  which  enabled  him  to  make  his  way 
onwards,  always  however  keenly  watching  and 
inquiring  for  his  brother,  and  patiently  bearing 
the  occasional  ridicule  and  contempt  which  his 
trade  excited,  still  supported  by  the  deter- 
mination and  hope  of  gratitude  and  strong 
fraternal  love. 

But  that  brother  was  in  a  very  different  si- 
tuation. He  had  continued  secretly,  however, 
to  indulge  his  destructive  vice,  but  as  yet  had 
been  upon  the  whole  a  gainer.  An  event,  im- 
portant to  him  and  another  individual,  how- 
ever occurred,  which  for  a  time  interrupted  this 
dangerous  course. 

He  was  one  day  upon  duty  at  one  of  those 
ceremonies  which  the  reigning  family  of  France 
has  imprudently  established  in  commemoration 
and  expiation  of  the  untimely  fate  of  its  prede- 

VOL.  III.  p 
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cessors  in  the  Bourbon  throne.  The  Abbey  of 
St.  Stephen,  in  which  the  solemn  funeral  ser- 
vice was  taking  place,  was  thronged  with  spec- 
tators of  the  certainly  imposing  spectacle.  The 
procession  arrived,  the  black  catafalque  with 
its  white-plumed  canopy  and  dim  wax  ta- 
pers, was  surrounded  by  the  crowd  which 
pressed  up  towards  the  choir,  and  the  lofty  lace- 
caps  of  the  women,  the  glittering  of  the  bayo- 
nets, and  the  dark  escutcheoned  hangings  of 
the  church,  produced  a  striking  and  impressive 
effect,  while  the  deep  priestly  trumpet  min- 
gled its  hoarse  moaning  with  the  voices  of  the 
c.hantres. 

Presently  the  word  of  command  was  given, 
muffled  drums  rolled  their  deadly  sounds 
through  the  lofty  aisles  of  the  Conqueror's  bu- 
rial-place, the  host  was  elevated,  and  all  bent 
their  knees  and  faces  to  the  earth.  Then  came 
the  sprinkling  of  holy  water  upon  the  mimic 
coffin,  and  the  requiescat  in  pace  sung  round  it 
by  the  train  of  priests,  with  cross  and  incense. 
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At  that  moment  there  was  an  alarm  that  some 
part  of  the  church  which  had  lately  been  repair- 
ed, was  giving  way :  the  vast  crowd  set  up  a 
wild,  terrified  scream,  and  rushed  pell  mell  to- 
wards the  gates.  Priests,  soldiers,  and  women 
were  all  mingled  together,  while  the  cross-bearers 
still  clung  to  their  charge,  and  as  they  hurried 
on,  the  silver  crucifix  was  seen  waving  and  shak- 
ing amidst  the  grenadier  helmets,  the  Norman 
mitre-looking  caps,  and  the  black  bonnets  of 
the  priests. 

Felix  was  hurried  along  in  the  torrent,  but 
at  some  little  distance  from  himself  he  observed 
a  young  woman,  who  appeared  to  be  almost  in- 
sensible with  terror,  and  perhaps  pain.  Every 
one  appeared  to  be  anxious  for  themselves,  and 
she  was  thus  borne  along,  evidently  almost  suf- 
focated by  the  terrible  pressure  which  was  more 
particularly  around  her.  The  marechal  de 
logis  made  a  determined  and  violent  effort, 
broke  his  way  through  the  dense  mass  to  the  spot 
where  the  young  female  was,  seized  her  in  his 
p  2 
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arms,  and  then  by  another  irresistible  and  pow- 
erful exertion  of  his  strength,  which  was  great, 
succeeded  in  making  his  way  by  main  force  out 
of  the  Abbey,  amidst  the  screams  and  strug- 
gles and  blows  of  all  around  him. 

Still  supporting  the  young  woman,  Felix  car- 
ried her  into  a  house  not  far  from  the  church- 
gate,  where  she  received  assistance,  and  shortly 
after  recovered.  But  she  then  started  up  and 
cried,  "  O  mon  Dieu  !  ou  est  done  mon  pcre? 
qifest-ce  quil  est  devenu  dans  cettefoule  horribkr 
and  she  then  ran  out  of  the  house  towards  the 
open  space  before  the  church,  which  was  filled 
with  cries  and  lamentations  for  the  lost,  and  for 
those  who  had  been  crushed  in  the  press.  Felix 
followed  her,  and  presently  saw  her  dash  for- 
wards to  a  part  of  the  parvis,  near  the  remain." 
of  the  old  ducal  palace  of  Normandy.  Resting 
against  its  gate,  over  v.hich  was  still  seen  the 
leopard  escutcheon  of  the  descendants  of  Rollo, 
sat  an  elderly  man  upon  the  ground,  with  a 
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countenance  deadly  pale,  and  his  clothes  torn 
and  disordered.  The  young  woman  rushed 
towards  this  individual,  and  throwing  herself 
down  at  his  side,  said,  "  Je  suis  id,  mon  pdre ; 
Adele  est  id,  regarde  done!  rassnre-toi" 

Thus  addressed,  the  father  opened  his  eyes, 
and  seeing  his  daughter  safe,  and  close  to  him, 
leaped  suddenly  upon  his  feet,  and  throwing  his 
arms  round  her,  kissed  her  five  or  six  times 
without  speaking.  Felix  remained  at  a  little 
distance,  and  presently  the  father  and  daughter 
moved  onwards.  Then  Adele  seemed  to  re- 
member how  abruptly  she  had  quitted  her  pre- 
server; for,  immediately  recognizing  him,  she 
said  to  her  father,  "  Void,  void,  mon  plre,  la 
Monsieur  qui  m"a  aide  de  sortir  de  cette  triste 
Eglise." 

The  father  advanced  hastily  to  Felix,  saying, 

"  Monsieur,  je  vous  remcrcie  de  tout  mon  cte.ur. 

Moi  et   ma  fillt   nous  somtnes   vos   debiteurs  a 

jamais"     Felix   replied,    as   upon    such   occa- 
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sions  a  young  man  naturally  would,  and  they 
all  three  walked  slowly  away,  leaving  the  parvis 
more  tranquil,  as  it  was  found  that  the  mis- 
chief had  not  been  considerable,  that  nobody 
had  been  killed,  and  that  the  alarm  had  been 
quite  groundless. 

The  acquaintance  which  the  young  marechal 
de  logis  had  thus  formed,  continued  and  in- 
creased in  its  intimacy.  The  father  of  Adele 
was  a  rich  bourgeois,  and  she  was  his  only 
daughter.  She  had,  therefore,  many  suitors, 
at  least  many  who  wished  to  be  such ;  but  she 
had  hitherto  neglected  all.  Felix,  however, 
kindled  the  spark,  which  only  lay  dormant,  into 
a  bright  flame,  and  it  was  soon  whispered  about 
that  Mademoiselle  Adele  and  le  martchal  de 
logis  de  la  Gendarmerie.,  were  to  be  married. 
"  Mafoi  /""  said  one  of  his  comrades,  "  U  aura 
de  quoijouer  a /or*" 

The  marriage  thus  reported  and  asserted, 
was  not,  however,  yet  determined  upon  ;  for 
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neither  the  consent  of  Adele,  nor  the  approba- 
tion of  her  father,  had  been  obtained.  Both  of 
these,  however,  were  soon  thus  granted. 

Le  Bourgeois  Vidal  had  a  house  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jean,  and  not  far  from  the  church  of  that  name 
whose  rich  gate  and  leaning  tower  excite  admi- 
ration and  alarm.  There  was  a  garden  attached 
to  it,  which  contained  some  vines,  fig-trees,  and 
a  pavilion.  Felix,  determined  upon  bringing  his 
courtship  to  a  termination,  proceeded  one  day 
to  his  mistress's  house.  He  was  admitted,  and 
told  that  Mademoiselle  etait  au  jardin.  Thither 
he  directed  his  steps,  and  as  he  entered  it,  he 
heard  Adele  singing.  He  listened,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  recent  occurrence  in  the  Abbey  had 
brought  to  her  recollection  an  old  Norman 
song,  which  describes  the  extraordinary  events 
that  accompanied  the  funeral  of  the  Conqueror ; 
who  was,  as  I  have  said,  buried  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Stephen.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  it 
from  my  translation. 
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Duke  William  slept  in  peacefulness,  and  laid  his  royal 
head 

Upon  the  silken  pillow  of  his  narrow  coffin  bed ; 

And  from  St.  Gervas'  holy  shrine  the  monks  do  bear 
him  now 

To  St.  Stephen's,  which  he  founded  in  his  humble  pe- 
nance vow. 


The  battle-steed  with  plume  and  pall  mores  statetily 

along 
The  monks  and  bishops  chant  aloud  their  dirge  and 

requiem  song; 
The  banners  of  the  Norman  host  are  training  in  the 

dust, 
And  the  mail  and  casque  are  empty  borne  with  William's 

bones  to  rust. 


St.  Stephen's  bells  within  their  tower  are  chiming  dull 

and  deep, 
And  sounding-  are  the  trumpets,  but  they  break   not 

William's  sleep; 
But  hark  !  through  Caen's  thronged  streets  there  springs 

a  fearful  cry> 
More  wild  and  shrill  than  that  which  wakes  when  kings 

and  dukes  do  die. 
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And  see !  the  black  and  rolling  cloud  doth  darken  in  the 

air, 
And  a  red  and  quickly  mounting  flame  around  begins  to 

glare, 
And  now  they  shout  "  Aufeu  !  aufeu  !  both  horse  and 

man,  what  ho ! 
Our  city  burns,  and  haste  we  must  to  quell  the  fiery 

foe." 


Then  all  the  mitred  prelates  and  the  princely  funeral 

train, 
Which  walked  and  rode  in  gloomy  pomp  into  the  gates 

of  Caen, 
Did  rush  in  panic  speed  away,  as  bright  the  flames  they 

shone, 
And  did  leave  the  dead   Duke  William  in  his   coffin 

all  alone. 


But  the  terror  soon  was  hushed,  and  the  fire  no  longer 

burned, 
And  then  all  the  mitred  prelates  and  the  princely  train 

returned ; 
And  again  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  battle-steed 

moved  on, 
And  the  Abbey 'a  gates  do  close  Duke  William's  bier 

upon. 
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The  silver  lamps  and  tapers  burn  around  St.  Stephen's 

shrine, 
The  censers  and  the  lofty  cross  in  priestly  splendour 

shine ; 
The  Requiescat  hymn  is   sung,  the  Messe  des  Morta 

is  said, 

And  nought  is  left  undone  but  the  inearthing  of  the 
dead. 


When  sudden  from  the  voiceless  crowd  an  unknown 

man  rose  up, 
And  cried,  "  Ye  Priests  and  Barons  all !  before  that  ye 

close  up 
"  The  tyrant  in   his  marble  bed,  I  warn  ye  that  his 

rest 
"  Unhallowed  and  accursed  must  be,  his  stolen  grave 

unblest. 


"  For,  mark  me  well,  the  holy  place  whereon  ye  now  do 
stand, 

"  Duke  William  from  my  father  seized,  with  proud  un- 
lawful hand, 

"  With  violence  he  kept  it,  as  a  sceptred  Prince  well 
can; 

"  And  therefore  on  his  tyrant  bones  1  lay  my  solemn 
ban." 
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Then  all  the  mitred  prelates  and  the  princely  funeral 

train, 
Nor  frowned  in  wrath  nor  smiled  with  mirth  or  powerful 


But  owned  in  dead  Duke  William's  name,  as  lowlily 

they  bowed, 
Repentance  for  the  plunder  and  the  rightful  claim  al- 

lowed. 


The  fearless  voice  for  justice  and  his  due  no  longer 

cries, 
The  Duke  within  his  hallowed  tomb  in  rest  and  glory 

lies; 
The  injured  man  is  satisfied  with  silver  and  with 

gold, 
May  all  in  such  a  noble  cause  be  ever  stout  and  bold  ! 

Felix  had  advanced  towards  the  pavilion 
from  whence  the  voice  proceeded,  and  stood  close 
to  it  listening  to  the  song.  At  its  conclusion 
he  cried  out  "  Bravo  !  bravo  !  such  a  sweet  voice 
would  sooner  have  obtained  Duke  William's 
pardon  from  that  angry  fellow,  than  all  the 
silver  and  gold  they  gave  him :"  and  so  saying, 
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he  entered  the  pavilion.    "  So  Monsieur  Felix,11 
cried  Ad^le    when   she  saw  him,    "you   have 
been  listening,  have  you  ?     Ce  iiest  pas  honnete. 
Monsieur,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  run  away 
from  you  and  leave  you  to  listen  to  St.  John's 
bells,  that  are  just  beginning  to  chime,  only  that 
I  believe  I  can  talk  faster  and  louder  than  all 
the  bells  put   together,  and  that's   the  reason, 
all  the  men  are  afraid  of  me.11     "  But  I  am  not 
afraid  of  you,  dearest  Ade'le,"    replied  Felix, 
endeavouring  to  take  her  hand  ;   "  I  had  rather 
listen  to  your  voice  than  to  that  of  any  other  hu- 
man creature,  and  I  should  like  to  listen  to  it 
for  ever.  Adele  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  I  love 
you,    but    that  you  must  know  already,"  and 
making  another   fruitless  attempt    to  take  her 
hand,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  Adele,  whether 
you  will  accept  or  reject  me  for  your  husband  ? 
Come,  give  me  your  hand,  and  make  me  happy.11 
"  II ey  !  c'estjoli  viaiment,  Monsieur ;  so  I  sup- 
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pose  you  think  you  may  treat  me  as  the  old 
song  says,"  and  she  sang  laughing, 

Vous 

Matignon  y  £tait  avec  sa  gendarmerie, 
llamjian,  Clairel,  aussi  Aigneau  St.  Marie 
Qui  sans  cesse  crioient,  Couloumbiere  rends-toi, 
Au  grand  Charles  ton  Roi, 
Ou  tu  perdras  la  vie. 

Moi. 

Couloumbiere     repond  tout  rempli  de  furie, 
De  me  rendre  en  poltron  qu'on  ne  me  parle  mie, 
Jamais  ne  me  rendrai,  j'y  veux  perdre  la  vie. 

Monsieur  Matignon  and  his  Gendarmerie  found 
Couloumbiere  too  much  for  them." 

"  My  dear  Adele,""  cried  Felix,  "  do  be  seri- 
ous a  moment,  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  you 
can  now  be  of  assistance  to  me,  that  you  can 
be  the  means  of  preventing  my  being  sent  off 
from  Caen,  where  I  am  now  si  bien,  to  some 
distant  place.  For  my  officer  said  to  me  to-day, 
'  Est-il  vrai,  martchal,  que  vous  vous  mariez  T 
I  replied  that  I  believed  it  was."  "  You  did, 
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did  you  ?"  cried  Adele,  "  very  pretty,  en  veritS, 
Monsieur;  and  pray  did  you  say  to  whom?" 
"  Mais,  out,  since  I  must  confess  it,  I  did  ;  I  said 
it  was  a  toi,  Ade^le."  "  Bien,  bien,  vous  avattfe?. 
Monsieur  Matignon,  etpuisT'1  "  ( Why  then, 'said 
my  officer,  t  if  that  be  the  case,  I  believe  I  can 
manage  that  you  may  remain  at  Caen  for  the 
present,  otherwise  I  should  have  sent  you  down 
to  Brittany  with  a  detachment/  So,  vous  voyez, 
Adele,  if  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  me  you  can 
now,  but  I  am  sure  I  cannot  think  it."  "  No, 
Felix,  nor  can  I  for  a  moment  let  you  seriously 
think  so ;  Adele  is  not  ungrateful,  but  you 
know  I  have  a  father,  and  you  must  speak  to 
him."  "  There  is  no  necessity  for  that/'  cried 
the  Bourgeois,  putting  his  head  through  the 
little  window  of  the  pavilion,  which  was  open  ; 
he  has  heard  all,  and  since  our  friend  le  mare- 
chal  carried  you  so  safely  out  of  the  church, 
we'll  just  see  if  he  can  escort  you  as  safely  back 
again  ;  eh  !  Adele  !" 
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Ade*le  replied  only  with  a  smile,  and  extend- 
ing her  hand  to  Felix,  who  kissed  it  with  mili- 
tary gallantry,  she  said,  "  Au  revoir,  au  revoir" 
and  quitted  the  arbour.  The  Bourgeois  then 
stated  to  Felix,  that  he  would  give  a  certain 
portion  with  his  daughter,  "but  not  much," 
said  he,  "  for  it  has  always  been  my  determi- 
nation when  my  child  married,  to  see  how  her 
husband  behaved  first,  before  I  let  him  have 
much  money."  Felix,  of  course,  professed  him- 
self quite  satisfied,  and  they  separated. 

The  marriage  soon  afterwards  took  place. 
Adele,  in  her  heir-loom  cap,*  with  long  lace 
lappets,  a  flower  worked  in  its  crown,  and  co- 
vered with  rich  silk  embroidery,  her  snow- 
white  veil,  and  bridal  dress,  her  golden  cross 
and  ear-rings,  and  fair  sparkling  face,  was 
the  admiration  of  all,  as  she  knelt  before  the 
altar  of  St.  John's  church ;  while  Felix  was  the 

*  These  Norman  caps  are  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  with  as  much  care  as  family  pictures 
or  plate. 
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envy  of  all  the  young  Bourgeois  of  the  place, 
and  more  especially  of  one  as  will  be  presently 
seen. 

Happy  and  proud  of  his  new  bride,  Felix  for 
some  time  forgot  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  spent 
all  the  time  which  he  could  spare  from  his  du- 
ties with  her.  They  walked  along  the  banks 
of  the  sluggish  Orne,  ascended  the  eminence 
above  it,  from  whence  the  city  is  seen  spreading 
itself  in  pompous  extent  over  a  vast  surface, 
with  the  Conqueror's  spires  at  one  end,  and  the 
Lady's  Abbey  at  the  other ,  while  the  prome- 
nade beneath  them  was  filled  with  the  bright 
and  varied  Norman  costumes,  which  mingled 
and  contrasted  singularly  with  the  dark  foliage 
of  the  trees  and  the  white  silvery  water.  They 
made  excursions  into  the  surrounding  country. 
They  visited  Bayeux,  and  saw  the  famous  ta- 
pestry— called  le  Toile  de  St.  Jean.,  from  the 
day  of  its  exhibition,  and  which  has  exhausted 
the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  antiquarians  to  ex- 
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plain.  They  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  chapel 
of  our  Lady  de  la  Delivrande,  which  lies  near 
the  sea,  not  far  from  Caen,  and  Adele  offered  a 
little  silver  rosary  at  her  shrine.  But  Felix's 
duty,  which  had  been  relaxed  for  a  few  days, 
was  now  become  imperative,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  stationary  in  the  city. 

It  was  now  that  his  evil  genius  returned  to 
tempt  him.  Strengthened  by  the  reputation  of 
his  being  the  heir  of  his  wife's  rich  father,  he 
found  many  facilities  of  procuring  money,  and 
he  plunged  into  a  rapid  course  of  play.  But 
now  fortune  seemed  to  frown  upon  him,  as  if 
in  revenge  for  the  constant  trial  to  which  her  in- 
dulgence was  exposed.  He  lost  all  the  money  he 
had  borrowed ;  played  again  with  further  loans  ; 
lost  these  also,  and  could  procure  no  more.  He 
returned  home  miserable  :  his  wife  implored  him 
to  disclose  to  her  the  cause  of  his  distress ;  but 
no,  he  refused ;  and  after  passing  a  restless  and 
cruel  night,  abruptly  went  out.  The  man  to 
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whom  he  had  lost  the  money,  and  to  whom  he 
owed  much,  met  him,  and  demanded  payment. 
Felix  expostulated  :  the  other  insisted,  and  the 
unhappy  gambler  promised  that  he  should  be 
paid  that  evening. 

He  was  well  acquainted  with  his  father-in- 
law's  hand-writing,  and  he  was  a  good  imitator 
of  it.  Trusting,  therefore,  to  the  relation- 
ship in  which  he  stood  to  the  bourgeois,  he 
forged  his  name  to  a  bill,  and  paid  it  that  even- 
ing to  the  creditor.  In  a  few  days  the  bill  be- 
came due,  and  was  presented  to  the  father  of 
Adele  for  payment :  he  was  thunderstruck ;  but 
upon  asking  a  few  questions,  discovered  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  paid  it.  But 
going  to  his  son-in-law,  he  upbraided  him  with 
his  conduct,  and  threatened  that  he  would  ex- 
pose him  if  he  did  not  alter  it.  But  Felix 
thought  that  this  was  impossible,  as  the  bour- 
geois loved  his  daughter  too  well.  He  conti- 
nued in  the  same  fatal  course :  lost  again,  and 
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desperately  paid  another  forged  bill  to  the  win- 
ner, the  same  to  whom  he  had  paid  the  last. 
It  became  due,  but  the  bourgeois,  in  a  moment 
of  irritation  and  deep  and  just  displeasure,  re- 
fused to  pay  it,  crying  c'est  unfaux,  ce  n'est  pas 
mon  ecriture" 

There  were  several  persons  standing  by  when 
he  made  this  declaration ;  but  the  man  who  had 
presented  the  bill,  making  no  reply,  disappeared, 
and  before  evening  Felix  was  arrested  by  the 
Police  and  imprisoned  for  forgery ;  the  holder 
of  the  bill,  having  from  malice  against  Felix, 
who  had  carried  off  Adele,  first  tempted  him  to 
play,  and  now  placed  the  forger  in  the  hands 
of  the  law. 

The  blow  came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  poor 
Adele ;  she  knew  not  what  he  had  done,  why 
he  was  arrested,  nor  how  all  this  had  happened. 
She  flew  to  her  father  whom  she  found  in  bitter 
repentance  at  his  hasty  expression. 

He  knew  not  what  to  say  to  his  poor  daugh- 
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ter,  who  had  entreated  him  to  tell  her  what  it 
all  meant.  But  he  could  not  sum  up  courage 
to  do  so.  She  then  hurried  to  the  prison  and 
was  admitted  to  see  her  husband,  who  was  in  a 
state  of  sullen  and  gloomy  despondency.  He 
said  nothing,  but,  "je  suis  perdu,  c'est  mon  beau- 
phe  qui  m'a  perdu  /"  and  his  cold  hand  returned 
no  pressure  to  the  agonized  grasp  of  his  wife. 
She  however  gradually  discovered  the  truth,  and 
the  discovery  was  attended  with  feelings  such  as 
may  be  conceived  at  finding  that  her  own  father 
had  been  the  indirect  cause  of  Felix's  situation. 

The  time  before  the  trial  took  place  was 
passed  by  the  three  unhappy  persons  most  con- 
cerned, in  misery  and  partial  estrangement  be- 
tween two  of  them,  the  father  and  daughter. 
But  upon  the  arrival  of  the  important  day, 
Adele  determined  upon  attending  the  court, 
under  the  protection  of  her  father,  and  that 
both  should  make  an  attempt  to  obtain  mercy. 

The  Court  met.     The  members  of  the  Cour 
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Royale,  in  their  scarlet  robes  and  black  caps, 
took  their  seats,  the  Procureur  du  Roi  occupied 
his  position  to  their  right.  Felix  had  no  one 
to  defend  him,  as  his  father-in-law  had  openly 
signified  that  he  should  give  no  evidence,  and 
when  the  Procureur,  holding  up  the  bill,  called 
upon  him  to  state  if  that  were  his  hand-writing 
or  no,  he  declined  answering.  But  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Court  rose,  and  said,  "  that  public 
justice  must  not  thus  be  trifled  with ;  that  a 
crime  had  been  committed  against  the  laws  of 
the  state  ;  and  that,  however  painful  it  was  to 
himself  to  enforce  the  law,  yet  he  had  no  al- 
ternative.1" He  then  ordered  the  oath  to  be 
administered  to  the  father-in-law,  and  com- 
manded him  to  declare  whether  the  signature 
affixed  to  that  bill  were  his  own  or  not.  There 
was  a  pause  of  intense  and  dreadful  interest ; 
Adele  clasped  her  hands  and  looked  intently 
upon  her  father's  deeply-agitated  countenance, 
divided  between  terror  for  her  husband,  and 
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her  unwillingness  that  her  father  should  per- 
jure himself  thus  publicly.  The  bourgeois  still 
hesitated,  and  the  President  cried — "  Allans, 
repondez  done,  Monsieur,  et  prenez  garde  a  vous? 

The  fatal  no  was  at  last  uttered,  and  the 
utterer  fell  backwards  in  a  fit,  while  his  daugh- 
ter giving  a  wild  scream  rushed  out  of  the 
Court. 

The  trial  proceeded,  however ;  and  Felix,  who 
had  stood  at  the  bar  during  the  past  scene, 
leaning  his  head  down,  which  he  raised  but 
once  at  his  wife's  scream,  exhibiting  a  ghastly 
and  worn  countenance,  was  condemned  au  car- 
can  et  aux  travaux  forces  a  perpetuite.  The 
execution  of  his  sentence  took  place  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  and  it  was  at  that  unhappy 
and  melancholy  moment,  that  his  brother  Bap- 
tiste,  who  hud  only  that  morning  reached  Caen 
in  his  still  indefatigable  search,  discovered  his 
degraded  and  convict  brother  Felix. 

The  sequel  of  this  mournful  tale  may  be  told 
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in  a  few  words.  The  father-in-law  never  re- 
covered from  the  fit  under  which  he  had  been 
carried  from  the  Court,  but  shortly  after  died. 
Felix  was  soon  after  sent  off  to  the  galleys  at 
Toulon,  whither  his  wife,  who  was  pregnant, 
accompanied  him,  and  also  Baptiste,  who  sold 
all  his  equipment,  and  now  supports  his  sister- 
in-law  at  Toulon ;  while  they  both  endeavour, 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  give  comfort 
and  alleviation  of  his  state  to  the  poor  unfortu- 
nate but  justly-condemned  galley-slave. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

MY  residence  in  Caen  was  but  short.  My 
chief  place  of  amusement  in  the  morning  was 
the  public  library,  in  which  I  met  with  some 
curious  particulars  respecting  William  the  Con- 
queror. It  was  at  Caen  that  a  Council  was 
holden  by  him  in  1061,  called  La  Trtve  (h  Dieu, 
and  it  was  at  this  meeting,  that  the  ringing  of 
the  Curfew  bell  was  established.  But  there  was 
another  circumstance  which  struck  me  particu- 
larly, which  was,  that  when  the  Norman  Duke 
sailed  for  his  conquest  with  800  vessels,  two  of 
them  only  perished  ;  and  in  one  of  these  two  was 
the  astrologer,  who  had  predicted  the  success  of 
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the  expedition.  Was  this  the  penalty  he  was 
to  pay  for  his  information  ? 

I  dined  every  day  at  the  tdble-d'fi6te  of  the 
Hotel  d'Angleterre,  and  among  the  company, 
there  was  one  whom  they  called  M.  le  Comte. 
From  the  little  respect  and  ceremony  observed 
towards  him,  I  concluded  that  this  was  his 
name,  but  I  found  upon  enquiring,  that  it  was 
a  title — M.  le  Comte  de  la  Pomeroy ;  and  he 
was  moreover  a  deputy.  But  no  sort  of  dis- 
tinction or  extra  deference  was  given  him. 

This  is  a  singular  contrast  to  the  custom 
which  prevails  in  England — a  country  profess- 
ing such  liberality  and  freedom  from  prejudice; 
in  which,  however,  a  title  is  bowed  down  to,  so 
that  many  of  those  who  possess  it,  seem  to 
think  themselves  almost  deified  by  it. 

I  quitted  Caen  in  the  Diligence,  and  conti- 
nued in  that  vehicle  till  I  reached  Paris;  having 
passed  through  Lisieux  and  Evereux,  two  old 
towns,  the  latter  a  Bishoprick;  Mantes,  near 

VOL.  III.  Q, 
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which  .stands  the  Chateau  de  llosny,  once  the 
habitation  of  the  great  Sully,  and  now  of  the 
Duchess   de    Berri.     The   road    onwards  from 
Mantes    is  very  interesting,    traversing  a   fine 
country,  and  the  towns  of  Poissy  and  St.  Ger- 
main, the  one  famous  for  the  colloquy,  or  great 
talk,  which   the  two  rival  tribes  of  Calvinists 
and  Catholics  held  together ;  and  the  other  as  the 
retreat  of  the  cashiered  King  James  II.     The 
castle  in  which  the  latter  lived  is  now  in  decay  ; 
the  bigot  monarch  was  buried  at  Paris.     It  cer- 
tainly is   a    singular   reflection,    that   England 
should  give  precisely  the  same  refuge  to  a  King 
of  France,  which  the  latter  country  had  done  to 
James.     But  the  one  happened  to  get  back  his 
throne,  while  the  other  finished  an  inglorious 
life,  amidst   the  sarcasms  of  the   French   wits. 
"  There  goes  a  blockhead,  who  lost  three  king- 
doms for  a  mass,"  snid  a  Catholic  Bishop  ;  and 
the  epigram-makers  of  Paris  ridiculed  him  in 
various  squibs.      For  instance,  the  following — 
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A  Jacques  disoit  Louis, 
A'  Jacques  disoit  Louis, 
De  Galle  est-il  votre  fils  ? 
De  GaUe  est-il  votre  fils? 
Oui,  dit-il,  ne  vous  deplaise, 
Comme  vous  de  Louis  Treize, 

Lampons,  Lampons. 

I  passed  also  a  chateau  in  which  the  fair  Ga- 
brielle  lived,  and  upon  whose  balcony  Henry  IV. 
had  often  sat  with  her,  looking  out  upon  the 
river. 

I  remained  but  a  few  days  in  Paris ;  there 
was  nothing  new,  and  I  continued  my  journey 
by  Soissons  towards  Rheims.  I  had  heard  so 
much  about  the  latter  city  during  the  ceremo- 
nies for  the  Coronation,  that  I  felt  curious  to 
see  it.  The  road  lies  through  a  picturesque 
country,  particularly  as  far  as  Soissons.  I 
crossed  the  forest  of  Fillers  Coterets,  and  a  spot 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  I  ascended  an  emi- 
nence, down  which  a  Diligence  and  all  the  pas- 
sengers had  been  precipitated  and  destroyed. 
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There  are  some  beautiful  spiry  poplars,  which 
line  the  high  road  ;  and  as  the  setting  sun  shone 
around  their  summits,  they  looked  like  so  many 
gigantic  torches  in  the  distance.  The  road  runs 
for  nearly  ten  miles  through  this  forest,  which 
is  not  unlike  that  around  Bridge  castle,  in 
Kent.  It  forms  part  of  the  apanage  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

Soissons  is  still  marked  with  the  traces  of  the 
desperate  conflicts,  which  took  place  there  be- 
tween the  Allied  army  and  the  French. 

The  country  beyond  this  last  city  does  not 
improve,  and  becomes  still  less  pleasing  the 
nearer  one  approaches  to  Rheims.  It  was 
about  five  in  the  morning  of  the  month  of 
September,  that  I  saw  in  a  plain  beneath  me 
the  holy  Cathedral  of  Rheims  ;  its  short  towers 
emerging  gradually  from  the  uncertain  sha- 
dowy light  of  morning.  Descending  from 
the  hill  upon  which  I  was,  I  now  rapidly  ad- 
vanced towards  the  city  of  Coronations  and 
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Champagne,  of  blessings  and  biscuits,  of  gran- 
deur and  gingerbread.  I  passed  through  a 
triumphal  arch,  got  up  for  the  late  perform- 
ance expressly.  There  were  plenty  of  v ives 
upon  it,  and  the  usual  sprinkling  of  silly,  lazy 
lilies,  which  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  Why, 
bees  are  more  industrious  and  profitable  than 
such  a  milk-and-water  flower  ! 

My  hotel  happened  to  be  just  below  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  thus  the  moment  I  arrived  I  saw  that 
majestic  edifice  towering  up  close  at  hand.  Its 
first  effect  is  certainly  very  striking,  especially 
when  one  views  it  as  the  temple  in  which  a 
long  race  of  Kings  have  donned  the  regal  pall 
and  crown,  and  taken  the  sceptre  wand  of  power 
into  their  hands.  But  it  is  too  much  orna- 
mented, and  cloys  one  as  it  were  with  its  rich- 
ness, as  St.  Mark's  does  at  Venice.  The  fa- 
mous portal  is  of  the  same  redundant  character, 
and  covered  with  the  graven  images  of  Abbots, 
Bishops,  Kings,  and  Queens. 
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The  interior  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
exterior,  and  contrasts  too  much  with  it  by  its 
very  great  plainness,  nay  emptiness.  And  as 
an  improvement,  the  roof  is  painted  blue  with 
some  more  yellow  ochre  lilies.  I  suppose  as 
Napoleon  was  said  to  have  his  N-mis  partout, 
that  Charles  prefers  having  des-lis  partout.  The 
capitals  also  of  the  heavy  columns  are  daubed 
over  with  the  same  disgraceful  stuff,  a  miserable 
imitation  of  gilding. 

While  I  was  examining  the  Cathedral,  a  fu- 
neral service  was  performed ;  and  I  thought  of 
the  day,  since  which  but  a  short  time  had  passed, 
when,  upon  the  spot  where  rested  the  coffined 
dead,  had  stood  some  plumed  and  jewelled 
noble  full  of  pride  and  pomp,  while  Prelates 
and  Cardinals  and  a  crowned  King,  and  ban- 
ners and  trumpets  had  glittered  and  sounded 
through  those  aisles  which  now  only  echoed 
with  the  De  profundis.  But 

Cover  his  head  with  a  turf  or  a  crov:n, 
Tis  all  one,  &c. 
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They  are  both  worms,  and  whether  it  be  the 
shroud  or  the  ermine,  the  flesh  within  them  is 
but  grass,  though  the  dead  is  yet  more  glorious 
than  the  living  one.  "  There  are  also  celestial 
bodies,  and  bodies  terrestrial,  but  the  glory  of 
the  celestial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of  the  ter- 
restrial is  another,"  and  though  the  trumpet 
sounded,  -yet  the  earthly  monarch  could  only 
put  on  corruption ! 

I  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  which  I  re- 
mained at  Rheims  in  rambling  about  the  city, 
which  contains  nothing  remarkable,  except  its 
ample  cellars  of  champagne  wine.  The  vine- 
yards from  whence  this  delicious  beverage  is 
made  are  not  in  sight ;  the  hills  upon  which  they 
are  planted  are  distinguished,  but  they  skirt 
the  vast  plains  of  this  province. 

The  Rhemi  are  mentioned  in  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries as  being  always  faithful  to  the  Ro- 
man people.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Caesar  in  the 
neighbourhood,  "  Ad  eum  legates  Iccium  et 
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Antebrogiiim  primos  civitatis  sua  misnunt ; 
qui  dicerent,  se  suarjue  omnia  in  jidem  atque 
potestatem  populi  R.  permittere,  neque  se  cum 
reliquis  Belgis  consensisse,  neque  contra  po- 
pulum  jR.  omnino  conjurasse,  paratosque  esse  et 
obsides  dare,  et  imperata  facere,  #c."  and  they 
kept  their  word. 

Returning  to  my  hotel,  and  again  lingering 
about  the  Cathedral,  my  admiration  was  excited 
more  particularly  by  a  figure  of  an  angel,  which 
I  had  not  observed  before,  resting  upon  the  point 
of  a  slender  pinnacle,  and  so  light  and  buoyant 
looking,  that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  it  were  a 
messenger  from  heaven  bringing  to  the  parent 
temple  of  France  some  of  the  divine  anoint- 
ing oil. 

At  the  table-d^hote  I  made  some  inquiry  re- 
specting the  late  ceremony,  but  the  towns- 
people had  been  much  disappointed,  and  no  one, 
they  said,  had  gained  any  thing,  except  the 
proprietaire,  who  had  let  his  house  o  le  Lord 
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Northumberland.  They  were  loud  in  admi- 
ration of  his  magnificent  display,  and  a  gen- 
tleman particularly  spoke  in  terms  of  enthu- 
siastic praise  of  his  horses,  saying,  "  MOJ,  Mon- 
sieur, je  connais  tres  bien  Fernet,  vous  savez,  not  re 
peintre,  et  nous  etions  ensemble  quand  le  lord 
passait,  and  Vernet  said  to  me — "  The  Kings  of 
France  never  will  have  such  horses  as  those." 

I  have  no  time  now  to  detail  minutely  all 
the  places  I  visited  on  my  way  to  Boulogne. 
Mezieres,  Valenciennes,  Douay,  Arras  and  St. 
Omer,  all  lay  in  my  road,  and  each  offered 
several  objects  of  interest.  But  the  latter  more 
especially  possesses  the  stately  remains  of  the 
magnificient  Abbey  of  St.  Berlin,  which  was 
destroyed  of  course  in  the  Revolution.  There 
is  always  a  sort  of  unpleasant  feeling  excited  in 
my  mind  when  I  look  upon  these  premature 
ruins,  which  are  not  worked  by  the  slow  and 
inevitable  march  of  time  and  age,  but  by  the 
desperate  and  sudden  hand  of  violence.  It  is 
Q5 
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like  gazing  upon  the  mangled  body  and  dis- 
tortured  features  of  some  murdered  victim — a 
sight  which  can  only  make  us  tremble  and 
shrink  with  horror ;  while  the  pale  and  placid 
countenance  of  the  dead  which  have  passed 
away  full  of  years  and  piety,  as  they  lie  in  ve- 
nerable stillness  will  but  cause  us  to  exclaim — 
"  But  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  there  shall  no  torment  touch 
them." 

**  In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they  seemed  to 
die,  and  their  departure  is  taken  for  misery." 

"  And  their  going  from  us  to  be  utter  de- 
struction ;  but  they  are  in  peace." 

I  found  Boulogne  just  as  usual,  full  of  lo- 
custs, leasing,  and  libels,  tempered  by  a  sprink- 
ling of  gentility  and  good  behaviour. 

I  was  delighted,  however,  to  see  the  white 
English  cliffs  again  :  though  I  had  been  so  short 
a  time  absent,  yet  I  looked  upon  them  with  all 
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my  love  of  country  awakened,  and  as  I  sat  upon 
the  hill  which  overhangs  the  harbour,  the 
following  thoughts  presented  themselves  to 
me. — 

SONNET. 

Britain  !  the  cradle  of  my  tenderest  hour, 
I  see  thee  then  once  more,  stately  and  white, 
Sparkling  in  thine  imperishable  might 
Amidst  thy  subject  waters,  as  the  Tower 
Which  flings  through  Biscay's  storm  its  strength- 
ening power  ; 

The  tyrant  hunted's  refuge,  and  the  light 
Which  beams  undimmed,   while  worlds  lie  lost  in 

night. 

Once  I  did  build  within  thee  a  soft  bower, 
Th'  unfading  laurel  and  the  perfumed  rose 
Sprung  there  unbidden,  and  the  merry  strain 
Of  bird  and  village-bell  did  steal  among 
Its  opening  blossoms.     But  a  wind  arose 
And  scattered  all ;  yet  still  I  feel  again, 
Looking  on  thee,  my  love  spring  fresh  and  strong. 

During  my  stay  at  Boulogne,  a  violent  storm 
took  place,  and  a  vessel  containing  a  menagerie 
of  wild  animals,  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  lioness,  two 
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bears,  a  wolf,  &c.  was  wrecked  off  Calais,  and, 
the  beasts  were  all  washed  ashore,  dead  very 
luckily.  The  crew  were  all  saved.  But  a  ter- 
rible roaring  they  all  made,  I  was  told  :  "  the 
poor  souls  roared,  and  the  sea  mocked  them, 
and  the  poor  people  roared,  and  the  bears 
mocked  them,  both  roaring  louder  than  the  sea 
or  weather." 

I  soon  became  tired  of  Boulogne,  and  de- 
termined upon  proceeding  to  Cassel,  in  French 
Flanders.  On  my  way  thither,  I  passed 
through  Dunkirk,  and  having  a  friend  there, 
remained  with  him  a  few  days.  He  mentioned 
a  ridiculous  circumstance  to  me,  which  had  oc- 
curred to  him  a  short  time  before  my  arrival. 

He  is  married,  and  has  children ;  and  he 
was  one  morning  in  search  of  the  servant  who 
had  the  charge  of  his  little  family,  which  were 
taking  a  walk.  In  the  course  of  his  progress, 
he  was  proceeding  along  some  part  of  the  works 
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of  the  place,  and  presently  he  caught  a  lizard, 
which  he  placed  carefully  in  his  hand  ;  intend- 
ing to  show  it  to  his  children,  and  ever  and  anon, 
he  looked  upon  it,  and  then  around  him  for  the 
little  ones.  A  soldier,  who  was  not  far  off,  ob- 
serving this  scrutiny  of  M.  F  Anglais,  marched 
up  to  him,  saying — "  Avez-vous  la  permission 
de  tirer  des plans  des  fortifications?'1''  My  friend 
was  much  puzzled  at  this  address,  and  not  under- 
standing clearly  what  the  man  meant,  replied 
"  Oui,  oui"  in  a  hurried  way,  and  was  moving  on, 
when  the  soldier  cried,  "  Nous  allons  voir  bientot 
ce  que  vous  faites  id;  il  faut  venir  avec  moi  au 
corps  de  garde"  My  friend  to  avoid  a  disturb- 
ance, but  quite  mystified  as  to  the  meaning  of 
all  this,  did  go  to  the  corps  de  garde,  and  there 
the  soldier  stated  that  he  had  seen  ce  jeune 
homme  engaged  a  tirer  des  plans  des  fortijica~ 
tions.  It  now  appeared,  that  the  frequent  ex- 
amination of  the  lizard,  which  my  friend  still  held 
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in  his  closed  hand,  and  then  the  looking  about 
for  his  children,  had  induced  the  watchful  sol- 
dier to  suppose  that  P Anglais  was  taking  a  plan 
of  Dunkirk,  preparatory  to  an  attack  upon  it 
by  his  compatriotes. 

The  matter  assumed  a  serious   appearance, 
the  hand  still  remained  closed,  and  my  friend 
still  protested  against  his    detention  ;  but    the 
case   was  too  important  to   be  decided    in   the 
corps  de  garde.     Escorted  by  two  soldiers  with 
fixed  bayonets,  my  poor  friend  was  conducted 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  a  deposition  made 
against  him  to  one  of  the  official  persons  therein, 
who  being  rather  deaf,  at  the  words  "  tirer  des 
plans"  cried  "  comment !  de  quelle  espece  done  I 
deschoux?  et  ou  est-ce  que  cetuit  ?  dans  unjar- 
din?"     The    officer   had    mistaken    plans    for 
plantes. 

When  he  discovered  that  the  crime  was  a  mi- 
litary one,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  cabbages, 
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he  referred  the  business  to  the  Commandant;  and 
thither  my  engineering  and  plant-stealing  friend 
was  accordingly  led  by  his  escort.  Arrived  at 
the  house  of  this  officer,  the  prisoner  was  con- 
veyed to  an  apartment,  and  the  Commandant 
appeared.  The  soldier  told  his  story,  and  the 
officer  turned  to  the  culprit  for  his  defence, 
which  he  made  by  opening  the  suspicious  hand, 
showing  the  lizard,  and  saying,  "  Voila  mon 
plan,  Monsieur"  The  Commandant  was  satis- 
fied, the  escort  was  dismissed,  and  my  friend 
returned  to  his  distracted  wife  and  engaging 
children,  with  his  head  still  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  what  was  better  still,  with  the  lizard  safe 

in  his  custody. 

#  -*  *  #  # 

Cassel. 

I  have  been  here  some  time  ;  and  a  few  days 
ago  a  singular  circumstance  occurred  to  me. 
I  find  that  my  poor  friend  at  Marseilles  is 
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no  more,  and  this  intelligence  I  received  very 
oddly.  I  was  taking  a  sketch  of  the  view  from 
the  hill,  and  was  accosted  by  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, who,  after  a  little  conversation,  ap- 
peared to  know  something  about  me,  and  I  was 
greatly  astonished  to  discover  at  last  that  he 
had  become  the  possessor  of  the  Journal  which 
my  friend  used  to  keep,  and  in  which  he  had 
inserted  much  of  my  information  and  conver- 
sation. Nay  more,  that  this  Journal  has  been 
published,  and  not  unfavourably  received. 
This  gentleman,  it  seems,  procured  it  from  a 
peasant  I  recollect  hearing  my  friend  speak  of 
at  St.  Joseph,  and  it  was  given  to  the  world 
under  his  care.  He  has  hinted  that  if  I  had 
any  more  notes,  he  should  be  ready  and  happy 
to  bring  them  before  the  public.  I  will  consi- 
der of  it.  I  shall  remain  here  till  the  Spring, 
and  then  return  to  England,  but  I  think  I  shall 
at  last  determine  upon  venturing  myself  upon 
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the  vast  sea  of  publication,  among  the  review- 
ing rocks,  and  shoals,  and  currents,  which  render 
it  so  dangerous.  And  if  so,  I  will  put  on  the 
robur  et  ees  triplex,  and  I  will  say  to  my  bark, 
though  the  tempest  threaten, 

"  Quid  times  ?  Csesarem  vehis." 
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